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PREFACE 

I HAVE tried in this little book to give a brief outline 
of the history of the fourteenth century in England. 
More and more, as I have studied it, the sense of its 
especial completeness has grown upon me. That 
Dunbar and Falkirk led up to Cr^cy and Poitiers ; 
that the well-being of the English Commons under 
the first Edward was the secret of that miraculous 
strength which England put forth under Edward III. ; 
that disgrace abroad and disorder at home, followed 
as "the day the night" on the demoralisation of 
successful war ; and that Richard II. suffered for 
the sin of his fathers as certainly as Edward III. 
inherited the results, the aims, and part at least of 
the heroic nature of the first Edward; — these, and 
other such lessons of history, seem to me to stand 
out from our annals with marvellous distinctness. 
Our records are often imperfect where we could most 
wish them to be complete. Many men of the time, 
even Edward III. himself, are little more than 
splendid names to us. About many facts of the. 
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time, as, for instance, about the rising of the serfs, 
we have only one-'sided or imperfect narratives. But 
the broad outlines of the time seem generally certain 
and clear. 

The reign of Edward II. is among the least 
attractive in history. Its constitutional value has 
been well brought out by Lingard ; and its econo- 
mical history, by Professor Bogers, is an or^nal 
contribution of the highest value. I am inclined to 
believe that what more is to be known about it will 
be found in the personal history of the baronage. 
Writii^ briefly, and without notes, as my plan 
demanded, I have purposely abstained from con- 
jectures, however probable I might think them. My 
couviction, for instance, is that the abduction of the 
Countess of Lancaster (p. 71), and the insults to 
Edward at Knaresborough (pp. 72, 82), were connected 
with scandal aSecting the queen; that Edward 
promoted the Earl of Surrey's violence; that the 
nickname of King Arthur given to Edward at 
Knaresborough was in allusion to the story of 
Guenever ; and that the quarrel in which the whole 
state was involved was thus envenomed between 
king and earl by the most intolerable of outrages 
and the bitterest of insults. But to have discussed 
this point adecLuately would have req^uired a space 
disproportionate to the whole plan of my book 

For the reign of Edward III. the works of 
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Longman, Paul!, and Henri Mattm are admirable 
guides. For two or three facts not mentioned by 
these authorities, or given in the common Bourcea of 
history, I am indebted to the " Corpus Chroniconun 
Flandrise " and Mr. Cooper's "Appendices to a Eeport 
on tbe'Feedera." The case of Captain Marant (p. 
221) is one of these ; and I regret that I did not 
insert it in the account of the siirrendet of Calais as 
a further explanation of Edward's conduct. For the 
history of the Black Prince's Spanish expedition, I 
have consulted Garavary and other such Spanish 
histories as were accessible in the Melbourne Public 
Library. 

At the time when my last sheets were written, Mr. 
Gairdner's " House of Lancaster and York," and Mr. 
Maurice's " Tyler, Ball, and Oldcaatle," had not 
reached Melbourne; and though I have since worked 
through them carefully, and I hope profitably, it has, 
of course, been impossible for me to make the use I 
should naturally have made of them.^ I confess they 
have not shaken my belief that John of Gaunt's 
patronage of Wycliffe was unconnected with any 
sympathy for Lollard opinions ; nor in spite of Mr. 
Maurice's apology for Tyler can I place him in the 
same rank as Gryndecobbe and Lyster. For the view 
I have taken of Bichard's character, I am especially 

1 For th« same reaaon I have only been able to make tlie most 
cursory UBe of Mr. Qreen'a "Sliort History of the EogUsh Peopte." 
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indebted to Mr. Sanford'a admirable " Estimates of 
the Kings of England." 

I had purposed at one time to add a chapter on 
the literary movement of the fourteenth century. 
But my space was limited; the chapter on the results 
of fore^ aggression grew to dimeiLsions I had not 
anticipated ; and it seemed undesirable to slur over 
the important constitutional stru^le of the reign of 
Eichard II. 

I am indebted to my publishers for kindly sending 
me the proofs of every sheet to correct ; and I hope 
the list of errata will not be a very heavy one. But 
the task of correcting from a great distance, after a 
long interval of time, ia always a difhcult one ; and I 
fear the mistakes that remain uacorrected may still 
be more serious than they should be. I have spared 
no labour to remove them. 

Chahles H. Peaeson. 



9 Btiblington Tbbiucb, Albebt Stbbet, 
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EBBATA. 
Page 23, line 16, for then rtad had. 

,, 2i, „ 18, delete Torksey. 
„ 31, „ Si/orHthreodlSth. 
,, 32, „ S and 7, /or Achol nvKf AthoL 
„ 82, „ 21, for a a poor rtad, wm a poor. 
,,107, ,, 21, /et Bavenser read BaTenBpnr. 
,,118, „ \, for mea. read Wi*m. 
„ 159, „ 12, for Ontnes rtad Gnieune. 
,, 181, „ S, «AauM read of Manpertttis. In front they, &c. 
,,1(17, „ SE,/or20,0O0hadra((I20,000peiisaiitahad. 
„ ISS, „ e, for knew also, ^., roKJ and knew also that bi^ 
own death was determined npon by the Regent in revenge, it. 
„ 169, line 24, /or Charles the Bold rtad Charles the Bad. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



State of England in the 14th CSentury. — Towards 

the end of the thirteenth ceatniy England was perhaps the 
beat ordered and most prosperous state in Europe. Politi- 
cally, indeed, its power was small, for oat kii^ only 
retained a portion ot their old domimoiu in Fi'ance, and 
these, it might seem, m^ely by eufteiance. Scotland 
was independent under a native dynasty ; a great part 
of Ireland was in reality nnconquered. KeTerthdess, 
three quarters of a centoiy passed in comparatiTe peace 
had doubled the population, and more than doubled its 
wealth ; respect for law bad grown to an extent unknown 
elsewhere ; and the serfs were rapidly being enfranchised. 
The annexation of Korth Wales had delivered the English 
marches from the dread of invasion. There were no 
towns in £n^and except London that could vie with 
the wealth of Ghent or Bruges in Flanders, oi of Yenice 
and Florence in Italy ; but the English towns were parts 
of a compact dominion, at peace with one another, and 
protected by the armies of a whole kingdom. Our kings 
could not bring into the field as many thousand sddiers 
as gathered under the banners of the French monuclis, 
noi were out gentlemen trained to war like the French 
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chiTfdiy ; bat, tlumbs to fiee insdtationfi, we h&d a ye^ 
manrf bucIl as no other country could boast, and 
Beafanng population that was only lestiamed by sl«n 
lavs, ligoioaaly enforced, from waging war on its 
account over every known se^ ■ 

Oountiy and OUmate. — In manyrespects the diglM 
country and climate wen difTerent from what they noi 
are. As late as the time of Henry Vlll. a Greek tra 
Teller in England described the comitry as abonndiiig 
morasses or oak forests favourable for huntiag. Tb 
romance of Blonde of Oxford describes its hero eloping 
with a lady, and hiding himself every day in the wood' 
that bordered the high road ; the Earl of Lancaste 
actoally carried an armed force across part of England 
in this way ; while a statute of Edward L directed thai 
the forests should be cleared away to the space of 70 
yards on each side, that the traveller might be able tc 
guard against lurking highwaymen. Still industry was 
reclaiming the deeert everywhere. The great Andred- 
Wood of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, which had stretched 
120 miles by 30, was beii^ wasted away for the Snesei 
iron-works; and the eight Kentish estates which hud 
been formed in it by the time of the Conquest were nov 
multiplied by the lands in aiz new hundreds. Even 
the royal forests w^;e perpetually encroached upon by 
squatters, who bribed the forester to pass by their ehiii^ 
huts, and fields fenced against the deer, without inquirr, 
An Italian travelling among us in the reign of Henry 
VIL, spoke of England as diversified by pleasant, undula- 
ting hills and beautiful valleys, nothing being to be seen 
but agreeable woods or extensive meadows, or lands is 
cultivation, and the greatest plenty of water springing 
everywhera Often the eye rested upon fair gardens, wiUi 
the laurel, the myrtle, and edl Italian fruit-treee, except 
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the olive and the orange. But though nearly forty Tine- 
yards are recorded in Doomsday Boob, and an eaily 
wnt«T, William of Malmesbury, declatea that the vine 
from the Yale of Gloncester vas scamely inferior to that 
of Fiance, either the climate changed after his time, 
01 his national predilections had hiassed his taste; for 
his countrymen of a later time steadily imported t^eir 
wine from Bordeanx, and incurred the reproach of drink- 
ing dregs by their fondness for ale and beer. 

Earthquakes.— It is not impossible that the climate 
has actually changed since England was covered with 
bush and swamp. It seems certain that the rainfall is 
lees, and probable that it is more evenly distributed; 
that there were greater floods and less fog in the twelfth 
and fourteenth centuries. A year in which the snow 
only lay for half a day during the winter months is re- 
corded by one of ourchronicleis as a miracle; and a froxt 
like that of a.d. 1281, when men skated from Lambeth 
to Westminster, and the great masses of ice breaking up 
bore down five arches of London Bridge, has no parallel 
later than the reign of Charles II. Earthquakes were 
violent and frequent. In the ten years from A.D. 1275 to 
A.D. 1285 no fewer than five are recorded, two of which 
are said to have been great and horrible, while a third was 
so violent that it shook down several churches in K^t, 

" ChsmlMTa, chimiieys, aU to bnrat, 
Chorclisa tad castles fonl 'gan fiu«, 
Pinnacles and «te«ples to gronnd it cast. 
And bU was for vamuig to ba wan." 

£v0n volcanoes are recorded, thoi^hnot in England itself, 
A great one broke out in Guernsey during the reign of 
Henry m., flames bursting up out of the sea, consuming 
lai^ parts of the clifis, and sending showers of ashes 
over the land. 
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Production of Oattle and Bheep — Qame. — ^lU- 
BemblJi^; Canada in its seasons, with a soil not inferior 
in fertility, and with much land that had never been 
broken np, England ought to have earned a large 
popnlation, and even to have been a granary for other 
countries, Thia, however, ^aa far from being tiie case. 
In tiie two hundred years that ancceeded the Norman 
conquest the population seema to have doubled, and 
probably numbered about three millions and a half in 
the reign of Edward I. It is doubtful if it ever roee 
above foni millions, and it sufTered great deciease at times 
from pestilence and war, as under Edward HX and Henry 
VL, reoovering itself again under peace and in good 
years. It was often thought that the population of 
England was not in proportion to ite fertility, and that 
if all the av^ulable land was brought under the plough 
England might export grain to the neighbouring coun- 
tries. In faoti however, the imperfect agriculture of the 
times would not have allowed a population of more than 
four millions and a half, an acre in the fourteenth century 
producing only a fourth of the wheat that ia now raised 
from it Probably much land was wasted in foreeta; 
but even forests had their use in times when no coal was 
burned, except in London and a few places along the 
coast ; and on the other hand, -much land was plou^ed 
in the Middle Ages which is now pasture or park. From 
an early time, however, the great price given for wool 
in Elandeis made grazing espedally profitable in England, 
and the woolsack was a very real symbol of the great 
material source of wealth. The stock generally were 
as poor as the fanning. Oxen averaged about half their 
present weight ; sheep yielded only half the fleece that 
is now shorn &om the small-framed merino \ and a lair 
(&.ik 1635) intended to increase the size of horses, pro- 
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rlded that brood nmrea of at least thirteen hands high 
bould be kept in parka. Bnt game, especially feathered 
;a.xae, was abundant Till the reign of Henry VII. pai^ 
.ridgee and pheasants might be killed like rooks or crows, 
uid partridges fetched about the same price as poultry 
in the London market Hares were rue or nnknown, 
ind rabbits dear — being, we may suppose, kept down by 
Coxes and stoats. Fish was plentiful, and many farms 
near the coast paid their rent in salmou 01 herrings; 
many inland holdings in eels. 

liondon. — The rich countiee of England during the 
Middle .A^es were such as were beat adapted to the com- 
Tuerce with rianders. Korfolk was f^ beyond all others 
in importance; and Kent and LincDlnshire, Wiltshire, 
and SufTolk, came next, bnt far behind. The city of 
Norwich is said to have lost nearly 60,000 inhabitants 
during' the Black Death, — a number very nearly aa great 
as its whole population forty years ^0. But London 
-was unquestionably the first city in England. As early 
as the reign of Henry IL it was said to be one of the 
great cities of the worid, possessing 140 churches, and 
adorned with palaces, and enriched by a trade with " evoiy 
nation under heaven." In the time of Edward IL an 
Engliah friar, who had been on pilgrintf^e, and had seen 
the grand cities of northern Italy, was still able to 
describe London as the most famous and richest of all 
«ities under the sun. The great cathedral of 8t Paul's, 
with ito tower 920 feet high, and its nave 720 feet loi^ 
was unsurpassed among English edifices; and West- 
minster Abbey, Westminster Hall, and the Tower, were 
other splendid witneaees to the genius of native archi- 
tecta. Out churches were then the richest of the world. 
The Italian describei of En^and gives the palm for 
magnificence to the tomb of Edward the ConfesBor, in 
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Westminiter Abbey, over all that be had seen aoy-whep 
in the world, and declaiea that the jewels with vrhicb i: 
gold shiine was studded literally lighted up the Teligioi 
gloom of the abbey. Ifoi was the wealth of the Loudo 
ddzena leas lemarkable. "In one single street naw. 
the Stoand, leading to St Paul's," saya the same nam 
tive, "there aie fifty-two goldsmiUirf shopa, so rich 
follr of silver vessels greai and small, that in all tl< 
shops of Milan, Bome, Yenice, and Florence pat togetbei 
I do not think there would be found so many of tt' 
magnificence that are to be seen in Loudon." Tbi 
wealth was no new spectacle. The {Jennan nobles wL' 
accompanied Cceur de lion on bis return from Genuant. 
declared that if the emperor had known the extent (i 
the riches London could di^lay, he would have ezaclcj 
heavier sums of ransouL 

Oaatlee — Monasteries — Boads. — To ourselves thf 
London of Richard's or even of Henry Ylirs tiint 
would have seemed rather pictoresqae and cnrions than 
rich ; and the many wooden houses, sometimes only oi 
a story high, might well have appeared unsnbstantial 
and mean. But even to modem notions the great 1 
ings scattered thiou^ England in the shape of castla 
are very wonderful Cornwall had no marches to defend, 
and lay outside the civil wars that at times desolated 
En^^and, but mote than thirty castles could be traced 
by a traveller in Cornwall in the fifteenth centuiy, ta^ 
out of these about half were then standing. In Lin- 
colnshire alone th^ie were fifty monasteries; and 
all England more than 1,700 pious foundatioiiB of thi 
most various kind — convents, colleges, priories, and hospi- 
tals, mostly endowed within the space of two centuries- 
bore witness te the great wealth accumulated in th« 
oooatiy. As loi^ aa rents were p^d in labour, it is I 
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easy to nndeiatand why a great foundation nuglit keep 
works constantly going on in oidet not to waste any 
of ita dnea. But labonP'ienta wete generally com- 
mnted for payments in money by the end of the thir- 
teenth ceatory, and the activity of om architecta did 
not Blacken. y(a doubt, in some reapecte private hfe 
in the Middle Agea had fewer wantB and extravi^ances 
than now, and in the absence of other inveetments, it 
vraa natoial to put money into buildings or precious 
stones. But against a rude and inexpensive style of 
living we must set the coet of oppreesive taxation and 
of legal expenses, which no man could hope to escape, 
and the waste of unmerons retainers, who had once been 
necessary for protection, and were afterwards maintained 
for parade. Altogether, therefore, the great wt^k done 
in building during the Middle Ages is veiy marvelloos ; 
and it seems strange that a practical and commercial 
people, spending so fieely where it was often possible 
to spare, should have suffered the great highways of 
commerce to remain comparatively neglected. Chancel's 
pilgrims- took three days and a half for the journey of 
less than sixty miles from London to Canterbury. It 
is true that men travelling on business, with their be- 
longings on sumpter horses, would often in summer make 
long journeys at the rate of thirty, or even thirty-five 
miles a day. But the great difference of the prices in 
neighbouring districts for articles of bulk, such as wheat, 
shows that the carriage of heavy goods was veiy costly 
at all times. The difference between the prices of wheat 
in Bedfordshire and Derbyshire, during the same season, 
represents a cost for cartage of from £14 to £16 a ton 
>u money of the present day. The great fairs of Boston, 
Stourbridge, and Abii^don, to which men from all the 
neighbouring counties brought the year's produce for 
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sale, and where they laid in stoie for the vintei'Ei hk 
wen all in places to which there was convement watFr 
carriage^ It was among the causes of declisA in "Wiir 
Chester, that the merchants of diat dty^ had to bnj thffl 
goods in Sonthampton Water. 

Power of the Kings — ^Bldwftrd I. aiLd the £a^ 
of Barrey. — ^Ihis prosperity of England had not be«i 
attained without good government. Ever since the Ccs' 
qaerer Kstoied order in England the kingly po-w«r liad 
been administered, with two or three brief and disastrot' 
interrals, by wise and capable princes, or in their defsn}' 
by trained and patriotic ministers, Henry L and Heni^ 
IL had been enperior to most kings of their time^ m. 
Edward L was the greatest statesman of his age. Tk 
fearful anarchy under Stephen, when " men said open]" 
that Christ and his saints slept," had given En^iehinei! 
a wholesome distaste for class privilegee ; and nowhen 
was the power claimed by the baronage so jealously i? 
strlcted as in England. Indeed, there seemed dsjiga 
lest onr lawyers should refine away native liberties, M 
transferring the servile precepte of Roman lawyers iDtc 
our law-books. Esirsme doctrines about treason, aboit 
the prescriptive r^te of the Crown, and about th 
divine foundations of the king's snthoiity, were only bx 
common in the thirteenth century. The two worst of 
our early soTereigns, John Hid Edward IL, were mon 
than a match for the baronage single-handed ; and tb 
weakest^ Henty UL, triumphed finally over an insutrH- 
tion which had enlisted the clergy, the commeicisl 
classes, and half the baronage, under the guidance d 
the ablest politician and soldier of his times. Tet evoi 
those victories had been dearly bought The snccessEJ 
of John and Edward IL had invited foreign iuTasios: 
the succession to John's throne had been seemed fo 
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bis infant son by the snrrender of all the king foi^ht 
for ; and Edward IL'b bloody revenge on his foea was 
followed doseiy by his depositicai and death. Even 
Henry IIL had been eompelled to compromise. Practi- 
cally, therefore, oui king's exercise of .power was always 
restrained, except in the most tmwise, by a knowledge 
that their sabjects would not brook innoTation. It was 
often bazardooB for the Crown to assert its ondonbted 
rights. No inquiry could be more necessary than that 
which Edward L instituted into the righte of jurisdic- 
tion and franchise which the lords of manors through- 
out England claimed. But when his commissioners 
called on the Earl of Surrey to produce his titles, the 
descendant of a royal bastard threw his sword upon the 
table, " Here, sirs, is my warrant. My ancestors came 
over with William the Bastard, and conquered their 
lands by the sword, and by the sword I will hold 
them against all who seek them." Yet, in fact, the 
strong will of the king triumphed, and the Earl of 
Surrey was amongst the fiist who submitted. 

Taxation, and Revenue of the Orown. — Apart 
from the sanctions of law and the support of his people, 
the kin^s power rested chiefly on his ravenue, and espe- 
cially on the Crown lands. The old theory of the Con- 
stitution had been that the king was to live from these, 
md irom certain feudal dues, the most important of 
which were those which an heir paid on succeedii^ to 
his estate. The early taxation, which took the form 
of a land tax, was only to be assessed when the realm 
was in danger. Practically, however onr kings never 
carried out this theory. They perpetually impoverished 
the exchequer by granting away Grown lands to reward 
distinguished service, or to gratify favourites, and they 
asked the Estates for extraordinary aid in war. The clei^ 
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and nobles were soon weoiy of complying with the* 
iiregulai demands. Besides, it was difficult to adjust 
land tax propeilj', as the Chuicli claimed that its coi 
trihutiona weM never to be increased. Nor did it seei 
fair that the growing TeoUlt of the commercial classes 
should escape alb^ether imtonched. Two changes iven 
therefore introduced towards the end of the thirteentt 
century, k. tax was levied on the wool, which wti 
our great aitide of export; and this in a short timt 
became the most important part of the lojal zevenn^ 
It was always an unpopular one, often known, as the 
" maltolt " or evil tall ; and it was consideTed a divine 
judgment when lAuience de Ludlow, a famous me^ 
chant who perauaded the English traders to aubmit te 
the tax, was drowned at sea in a ship laden with wool 
The second new tax, which to modem notiona would 
be even more oppressive, was a tax on personalty, 
Collectots entered every house and appiaised ita coit 
tents, from the kitchen nteusils to the fowls in the 
back-yard, A craiain proportion of the valuation, van- 
onsly fixed by Parliament at a sixth, a tenth, and a 
fifteenth, was thus levied to the king's use. Altogether, 
in times of peace, the oidinary Crown revenne amonnted 
to about £60,000 a year under Edward L Bednced 
rot^hly to modem values, this would show a taxation 
of about 6s. a-head, or from an eighth to a ninth of what 
the population now pays in England. But much taxa- 
tion was levied and spent in diatrictfi, and not a Kttle 
took the form of personal service. 

Three Estates of the Realm — Clerg7. — Of the 
three estates of the realm, the clergy came first in rank, 
and were perhaps most important Seventeen prelates, 
and about twenty-five abbots, holding by barony, and so 
entitled to a seat in the Upper House, were always a fo^ 
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raidable powra in Parliament, though theii power was not 
^ great in the fourteenth century, when they were still 
cntnumbeieil ky the lay baionage, as in the fif teentli, wh^i 
the secular noblea had been reduced to thirty, or fewer, 
by the wars of the Boees. The clei^ sacceeded, how- 
ever, dnxing the fourteenth century in maintaining or 
establishing their claims to three important pnTilegea — 
that they should only he taxed by themselves, that they 
should only be tried in spiritual courts, and that no laws 
affecting &em should be passed without their consent 
Seing thus virtoally independent of the state, they had 
all the influence of great landowners, whose estates were 
supplemented by every kind of forced or voluntary con- 
tribution. They probably owned a third of the land, and 
the income from tithes alone must have been enormous — 
the clergy, for instance, getting a tenth of the wool shorn 
in the country, while our kings found it difficult to levy 
a twentieth, Bc^er Mortimer, Earl of March, was con- 
sidered a wealthy man, because his rental amounted to 
£1,150 a year, or less than ^£20,000 of our money. But 
the Bishop of Winehestei had an income of £3,000, or 
from £40,000 to £50,000 in present value; and the 
Abhot of St Albans had a rental of more than £2,000 
(£30,000). Among the barons who took up arms against 
John, only the Earl of Gloucester had been able to bring 
more than forty knights into the field; and even his train 
of two hundred knight* was matched by the splendid 
retinue of twenty-«ix bannerets, and a hundred and forty 
knights, who followed a Bishop of Durham into Scotland. 
Nevertheless, the prelate in question was so far from being 
impoverished, that he died " with great store of goods, 
precious stones, silver vases, horses, and costly raiment" 
Add to all this the discipline administered by the clergy 
in the ecclesiastical courts, the influence they derived from 
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theii frequent emplojinent oe great officials, and the pre 
tige which their exceptional learning and ths control A 
the oniveisitiea gave them in a half-clTilised age, and :: 
will be understood that the Chnrch was a ve^ real pove 
in England, which no Goremment cared to provoke nw^ 
lesaly. 

Blarls. — Among tlie second estate, the lay lord^ tl^ 
earls, were pi»«niinent bj position, and generally b 
wealth. Out of twelve English earls, who were living i: 
the acceesion of Edward IX, three were of the king: 
blood, and two were his brothers-in-law ; two others, wh' 
actually died without heirs male during the reign, hK 
agreed that, in such an event, their lands and honoiu! 
should revert to the Crown. Of the other five earldom 
two were united in one family during the reign of £dwaiti 
IIL, and one was held by a foreigner, John de Drenz. 

The new earls created dnrii^ the century, if we exc^: 
the unworthy favomites of Edward II. and Richard H, 
were either already members of the royal family, or lrIte^ 
married with it in the course of a few years. It is evidem 
that the policy of oui kings was to limit the number oi 
earldoms, and attach the earte to the interests of the reign- 
ii^ family. The pohcy answered well at times, and nndei 
capable kings ; but if there was general disaSectioii, llt« 
people inatiiictiTely turned for a leader to the neares; 
prince of the blood, and it constantly happened that IJJ 
connection with royalty only made him more dai^eroiii 
as a rebel 

Barons. — It is generally easy to say who was an esri, 
though the title was sometimes given by courtesy to u 
hell whose claims had not yet been rec<^nised. But it is 
not at all easy to determine who w^e barons in the thii- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Anciently a baron w^ 
a man who held a barony, or " honour," and a barony vsi 
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an estate, so designated, held I7 militaiT' service of the 
Crown, and with one principal manor, whicli was called 
the iLead of the baronj (i:a})u# (onrnteB), and which coold 
not be alienated. This, of course, was veiy diffraent from 
the modern peerage. With us a nobleman inherits a title, 
and is none the lees a nobleman thongh he has not an acre 
of land. Anciently the baron was baion in right of his 
property, and was rery apt to lose his right of summons 
as a peer if he only inherited a small estateL There are 
many oases of familieB who undoubtedly held baronies, 
and who never received a summons to the parliamente of 
!Edward L, or only received it for a time, or now and then. 
For .the practice of settling the landed propraty on the 
eldest son, which is now almost universal, was very rare 
in Ei^^and doring the Middle Ages. Accordingly, as 
there were not many properties that could enduie constant 
subdivision, the great noble of the Conqaeroi's time was 
represented in a centory by a nuntbei of small gentlemen, 
one or two of whom, it might be, were legally barons. 
Again, partly perhaps because women had bettei chances 
of life in warlike timee, a great number of inheritances 
devolved upon female heirs. In these cases the estates 
were often held coQJointly, or, as it was called, "in pour- 
party," the barony being in abeyance for the tim^ unless 
an arrangement, ratified by the Crown, was made, so that 
one of the heirs should succeed to the baiony. Then, 
again, if the baron was convicted of treason, or died child- 
less, bis barony reverted to the Crown. A great many of 
these escheats, as they were called, were kept as part of 
the royal estate ; and though it was usual to bestow a 
poriaon on relatives, and to give away baronies from time 
to time to royal princes or favourites, some of the most 
important honours were never separated from the Crown. 
There was, therefore, great flactoation in the number of 
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baioQs. Farticiilar monucbs, aa Henry L and Join, 
might create a number of fieali baroniea ; bat far moK 
dieappeaied by iorieitnre to the Crown or by diviact 
among female heirs, or by one man noitiDg aeTentl pn- 
pertiea. The Earl of Cornwall, Heniy UL's btother, pte 
Besaed no fewer than e^htoen baionies; and the gin: 
family of Braoee enjoyed more than twenty at Tari(Hi.= 
times. On the other hand, there ie a case on record -when 
a man held by the three hundredth part of a barony. Ic 
this case it is pretty certain that .the heirs could neve 
have nnited to exercise their baionial rights together 

Baronies by Tenure and Baronies Yfj 'Writ. — B; 
the time of Edward L the inconTenieDdes of baronies 1)j 
tenure began to be sensibly felt. The number of qoAli- 
fied barons was rapidly dwindlii^ ; and a k^ House ol 
Peers woald have been composed of isther more than, a 
hundred gentlemen, some of them with scarcely any stake 
in the country, while some of the lai^est landowners would 
have been excluded. Public feeling was against this 
anomaly. A law-book of the time declares that any mas 
holding land to the value of a barony of two hundred and 
sixty-six pounds rental ought to be summoned as the peer 
of a baion. On the other hand, Henry IIL had already 
laid down the rule that no one should attend unless snni- 
moned by writ This was probably intended to prevenl 
the gathering of discontented men in arms ; but it act«d 
powerfully on practice. Accordingly, from the time of 
Edward L baronies by tenure cease, and are replaced br 
baronies by writ. These differ from the present peetage^ 
which are constituted by patent, inasmuch as the writ 
was only to a particular parliament, while the patent en- 
nobles the possessor for life, and his heirs male to all 
time. The difference was in favour of the Crown during 
the fourteenth century. So loi^ as it did not omit th« 
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moat important namea, it could pack tlie TTpper House 
freely with officials and men of small importance, who 
were nndei ita Inflnence. 

Baronial Bights. — ^The power of the English baron- 
age and gentry was more sensible on their own manors 
than in the conduct of general politics. Every eetat« was 
held on certain conditions, and eitjoyed certain feanchiaes, 
so that the powers of neighbooring land-owners might 
differ very widely. But the rights actually exercised by 
John de Wareime in bis barony of Lewes will serve as a 
fair instance of the almost royal rights which the Crown 
sometimes gave away. All felons taken red-hand, that is, 
with the evidences of guilt apon them, were carried to the 
earl's prison, and hanged on the earl's gallows, or fastened 
in hie pjllory. If the case was one of suspicion only, they 
were stiH kept three days in his jail before they were 
handed over to the royal bailiff If the chai^ was merely 
one of detainii^ pioperty aulawfnlly, the earl's court tried 
it. He it was who held the view of frank-plet^e, where 
the police of the district was regulated, and the men cap- 
able of bearing arms mustered. His of&cer regulated 
the manufacture and sale of beer and bread. Any ship 
cast on the shore, if there was not a Hvii^ soul on board, 
went to the earl And by perhaps the most valued privi- 
lege of all, the 'eail had full foi«st rights throughout the 
estates of the barony, except that he could not imprison 
poachers. These were the special tianchises of the barony. 
The right of determining civil suits among the tenants 
belonged to every lord of a manor, and woe too unimpor- 
tant to be inquired into by Edward's conuuiBsioneis. It 
of coarse enhanced the lord's influence over all who held 
of him. Considering that the free tenants on his estate 
were often connected with him by bbod, and always by 
the oath of houu^e and fealty, which made them in some 
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Bort hie Bubjects, — that hia friendship might be very pro 
fitablo, and hia enmity veiy dangeioiiB, — ^it is eoaicely 
wonderful if they f oilowed his lead often against king 
Uid lav, and sometimes OTen ag^net the Chnich. 

PrlTate War and DaelB. — In one respect the Eng 
lish barons were less powerful than is sometintee supposed. 
The right of making private war upon one another was 
never allowed them in Ei^lsnd, and the fact goes far to 
explain the great comparative prosperity of the conntiy. 
It cannot, of course, be said that the law on this subject 
was always respected. Bat the exceptions belong almost 
invariably to times of general distttrbance, when neighbours 
who had a grudge against one another, or an nnsettled 
claim to land, fought out their quarrel under colour of the 
general interest ; ot to exceptional districts like the Welsh 
marches, where the gentry had a dangerous habit of dis- 
cussing their differences in armed conferences. Edward. 
I. once threw the two greatest subjects in England, the 
Earls of Gloucester and HeiefoTd, into prison, and de- 
clared all their lands forfeit for life, because they had 
driven off one another's cattb from some land which each 
claimed as his own. The extreme sentence was, in fact, 
remitted, and the offenders let off with fines, bat the ex- 
ample was not lost upon Edward's subjects. In the same 
spirit tournaments were forbidden, except under royal 
licence. Even duels were forbidden, except as part of a 
judicial process, or after inquiry before the king in conn- 
ciL In 1305 Nicholas Segrave was awused of tafiasoD 
by a Sir John de Oomwell, and desired to purge himself 
by the .duel. The king refused permission, on the ground 
that the army was then in the field ; and Segrave in hie 
anger left the camp, and crossed the sea in order to force 
a fight in France by an appeal to the French king's juris- 
diction. In this case Edward's just anger was heightened 
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by aeTeral coQsidetadoiiB. SegiSTe had qnitteil tihe camp 
without leATe, and had prosecuted an appeal in the I^cench 
court — a piActice of which our kingB were justly jealous. 
The sentence was death and confiscation of goods, accom- 
panied hy the judges with s recommeadation to mercy, 
which the king at first rejected contemptuously. But the 
interest of the offender's friends and relatLves was strong, 
and he was at length pardoned. 

Ocscaaional Acts of Lavleasneee. — While the law 
was thus explicit, there is no question that it was not 
always enforced as rigidly as by Edward L But the most 
common breaches of the peace during the fourteenth cen- 
tury were of a kind which it is very difBcult to repress in 
half-civilised countries. Every district had its lawless 
men, trained in the use of arms, who preferred any occu- 
pation to honest labour ; who picked quarrels that they 
might exact hush-money, 01 sold theii services to the 
ne^hbourii^ lords and gentlemen, and made forcible 
entries on the land, or fired the homes of their em- 
ployer^ enemies. In this case only the subordinate 
agents appeared ; though even gentlemen of birth suffered 
death at times as felons for robbing a fair 01 breaking 
into a monastery. But the carrying off of heiresses woe 
a greater temptation than common plunder, or even than 
revenge on an enemy. The lady once taken from her 
friends and married to her captor by some hedge-priest, it 
was very difficult for her friends not to hush up the mat- 
ter. The Countess of Lancaster, wife of a prince of the 
blood, was carried off in this way, and married again, 
under colour of pre.contract, in the reign of Edward II. 
A statute of Bichud II. 's reign at last provided that in 
such cases the lady's lands should pass to her next of kin. 
Sometimes the law was openly defied for a long period. 
Hugh de Spenser, Edward II. 's unworthy favourite, kept 
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a lady of fainily, Elizabeth Comyn, in prison for a vltiJ 
year, till she pnichaaed her deliTeraiue hj a heavy «o 
fice of property. Thia, howerer, was an exceptional * 
of violenea The laws and ordinary practice of Engli^ 
life in the l£ddle Ages cannot be estimated from it, a: 
mora than Engliah inatitntiona of the eighteenth centu; 
by the powers extending to life <a death vhioh cmU: 
Highland chiefs practically ezercised. The real impH 
ance of such a case is, that it ahowa what sort of ot<> 
would have prevailed if the noblee had ever succeeded s 
wrestdng power from onr kings. 

A Nobleman's Household. — The great numbei of: 
nobleman's household — ^that is, of the persons who loob< 
to him for austenance and reward — ^was one element of b 
importance. " A baron," says a treatiae of the sixteen^ 
century, " may haTe a steward and clerk of his kitcbfi 
a yeomtm of his horse, a gentleman usher (but eoveral 
and not bareheaded, when he goeth abroad), and a yeonui 
usher, a groom of his chamber, a yeoman usher of tfi 
hall, and his groom (but no marshal), a serrw armed, i 
carver (but unmarried), a foreman." Besides this retiaot 
such a lord could probably have in his house seveial sod 
of the small gentry, who served as pages, and were tangbi 
the courtesies of life. In the romance of Blonde of Osioii 
such a p^e, who happens to be French by birth, is ^ 
mitted to familiar intercourse with the ladies of the f amih, 
teaches them French, and plays at chess and dice wii 
them. In the romance of FulkFitz-Warin, the young Flit 
is sent at seven years old to be brought up in the hoist- 
hold of one of his father's old friends, and at eighteen i> 
fortunate enoogh to save his guardian's life in a fight 
Gradually the fashion of clothing retdneis in hveii« 
came in, and great nobles got to vie with one another u 
to the numbers they could produce on public occasiom 
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Where there was any enmity hetveen the maateis, the 
followera were apt to come to blows, and the piactioe be- 
came so fruitfol of diflorder, that by a statute of Heniy 
IV. it woe enacted that even the king's eerrants should 
not wear his Urery except when they were in attendance 
at court It was loi^, however, befoie the practice died 
out ; and Sir John Butler, of Warrington, is said to have 
been murdered for a refusal to wear Lord Stanley's cloth 
on the occasion of a royal visit to Latham. 

Knighta — -The highest gentry of the fourteenth cen- 
tury must, in many respecte, have been a grand race. 
Cbaueer has left oa a charming picture of one — 

" Of Mb port u meek as any maid 
He neier yet no vjUaiu; ere said 
In nil hia life unto no manner vight ; 
He iras a very perfect gentle knight." 

And the reproach of a song of Edward IIL'b time — 

" All so wdl can a blight chide aa any scold of a tovn " — 

points in ite very satire to the same ideal of courteous and 
quiet manner. The French prisoners at Foictiera " found 
their enemies very courteous," saya Froissart The scat- 
tered notices we glean here and there seem to attest hearty 
friendship and good fellowship betwecEQ the gentry and 
the meaner men in their company. Lord Audley gave 
sway the splendid estate bestowed on him by the Prince 
of Wales to the few squires to whom he said he owed 
everything ; and Sir John Chandos lost bis life in a fight 
against OTerwhelming odds, trying to rescue a squire. 
Mere bravery is not uncommon ; but the English won 
the palm for bravery over the best soldiers of France and 
Spain. " You will find in their army," said a Spanish 
nobleman to his sovereign, "the flower of all the chivalry 
in the world — ^men who will rather die on the field of 
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battle than retreat one foot" When the Count of Eu, 
who had been some time priaonOT in England, at last came 
back into France, he spoke bo enthusiaeticaUy of the 
honour, conrteBy, and gentleness he had fonnd among the 
English, that he ^ras suspected of treason, and put to 
death. The pohtical satires of this time in general deal 
very tenderly with knights and gentlemen. Their deyo- 
tion to the country excused and redeemed their fanlta 

Merchants. — The position of merchants was higher 
than might have been expected &om the warlike and 
feudal character of the age. They took place at the 
squire's table with doctors of laws, " parsons and vicars 
of dignity," heralda of arms, 

" Woiahipful mercLuits, and rich artificers, 
Gentlemen well nurtured and of good majmers, 
With genlJewomen, HJid namely (jpflcto^y) lordA* noiflM ; 
AH these may eit at a table of good squires." 

And another rhyme conples merchanto with franklins or 
small gentry. The Mayor of London, as a dignitary of 
peculiar rank, took place with barons, mitred abbots, and 
the three Chief Justices. Four kings dined with Ficard, 
who was mayor in 1363. Magna Charta provided for the 
unhindered passage of merchants about the country, and 
that no undue tolls should he taken of them. As a sepa- 
rate class, they were tried by juries of merchants only. 
Most remarkable of all, perhaps, is the great encourage- 
ment given from an early tim.6 to fore^era. The Hanse 
merchants were especially favoured, having a guildhall of 
their own, in which they were governed by their own 
aldermen. They enjoyed the privilege of stering their 
com in bonded warehouses, from which they might take 
it out and sell it as was moat convenient ; and they im- 
ported so freely from the rich grain districts of the Baltic 
that in the reign of Edward lY. they provoked a protec- 
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tive otdinance, which forbade the trade when pricee were 
low in En^and. ^N'ext in importance were the Lombards, 
who had ancceeded the Jews as the great money-lenders 
of the country. They had an exchange in ComhUl ; and 
the only natiom4 debt that the country has never paid is 
for a sum borrowed from the Bardi of Florence by Edward 
III. when he was prosecuting his French wars. Mainly, 
of course, the London merehanta were a class by them- 
selves, united in gniida or companies, which finally mono- 
polised the city freedom ; so that no one could be a citizen 
if he was not a member of one of these associations. But 
knights and gentlemen sometimea put out their youi^er 
sons as apprentices t« mereeia and diapers. A nohle would 
join a merchant in a speculation ; the smaller families of 
gentry intermarried freely with the wealthier citizens ; and 
the successful London merchant constantly boi^ht land 
that was held by military service, and founded a knightly 
family. Then, as now, the mayors and sherifls were occa- 
sionally knighted for distinguished service. Aa soldiera, 
the Londoners were not of great reputation; but their 
ships did good service, and on one occasion a single citizen 
equipped a small squadron to clear the sea of pirates, and 
captured sixteen vessels. 

A Mediaeval Manor.— If we pass from towns to the 
country, we shall find that England was divided into 
manors, each of which was held of the kii^ or of some 
great lord- Under him were free tenants, who were 
personally free, and could do what they lilted with their 
land, BO long as the lord's rent was pud; and beneath 
or beside these there were various classes of serfs. Tak- 
ing » single manor from the Domesday of Cambridge- 
shire under Edward L we find it thns described : — " Lord 
William de Say has a messuage (or buildii^) in Great 
iinton containing one acre, a hundred and sixty acres 
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of plough land, seven and a htdf acrea of meadow land, 
twenty acres of pasture and forty acres of wood in 
demesne, which he holds by one knighf a fee of the Earl 
of Biittany, and the eaid Earl holds them in chief of 
the king." In other words, William de Say farmed 
nearly 230 acres in Great linton ; hut he owned more 
than 500 acres besides, which wwe let to Tuions ten- 
ants. For all this he had to provide one heavy-armed 
soldier, who was to serve for forty days, or, in place 
of him, to pay the commutation assessed by I^lia- 
ment. Under William de Say were twenty-three free 
tenants of the class of small squires, franklins, or farmers. 
" Bobett de linton holds 43 acres of land of the Lotd 
William de Say, and pays ^Gl, 7s. 8d a year." There 
were also 49 free hurgt^ tenants, who rented shops 
in the burg or town. "Thomas de Maleton holds a 
shop of the said Lord William de Say, and pays lOd 
a year." Several of these were free tenants of the 
Ahbot of 8t Jade, who was another landowner in the 
manor, owning, however, only 21^ acres. Below these 
came a body of tenants called " GuMomars" as they 
paid for their lands by certain customary dues and ser- 
vices. They belonged to the class of villanfl, "John 
Eendiick holds of the aforesaid Lord William de Say 
sixteen acres of land, with a house, in villenage, and pays 
3a 7d. a year, and gives two hens (value 2d.), and twenty 
eggs (valne Jd.),and owes ten days' work, each the value of 
Jd., &om the nativity of St John Baptist (June 24) to 
Angust I, and from August 1 to Michaelmas ; thirty-two 
dayrf work, to the value of 13d,, and ia to plough 11 
acres a year at 3d an acre, and to give snit to the court 
and pay renti^e." These last phrases mean that Jdm 
Kendtick was to attend the conrt of the manor when- 
ever it was held, and to pay a tax to liis lord whenever 
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bis lord paid a wai-tax to the king. Like the cnatomars 
were the cotters. "Gilbert Crispin holdi an acre of 
iand, with a meemage, in villenage ol' the same lord, and 
mast render thirty-two days' work, each the value of ^d., 
from Micbadmas to August 1, and is to own 7^ acrea 
of com in the autumn, to the value of 3d." On this 
property of Great Linton there were no srafa proper. Ibe 
distinction between the villan and the customary tenant 
was that the viUan'a labour was valued by tbo lord at 
bis own price, and in some cases he could be turned off 
the land without compensation. 

Oradual ESufranohisement of the Labouring 
Olaaeea. — Taking now Linton Magna, a part of Linton 
parisb, in Cambridgesbiie, and comparing its state in 
1278 with it« state 200 years before, when the Domes- 
day survey was made, we find that the land accounted 
for — in other words, the land brought under cultivation- 
then increased from 600 to 760 acres. The adult male 
population in the Conqueror's time con«sted of 24 serfs 
under one non-resident lord, and ten bui^esaea in Cam- 
bridge belonged to the numor ; that is, ten serfs bad been 
allowed to leave the manor and work or trade in a neigh- 
bouring town. In Edward L's time the chief landowner 
seems still to have been an absentee, but was probably 
represented by a steward. The population is now com- 
posed of 101, of whom 29 are free tenants and 49 free 
burgage tenants having shops. Twenty are customars and 
two cotters. In other words, the fre«men on the estate 
are now nearly four to one compared with the serfs : 
and the population has more than trebled. It did not 
attain anything like this rate of increase during the next 
five centuries and a half. Kow, results like these, or 
only a little less remarkable, meet us throi^hout the four 
counties for which we have a second Domesday or census 
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of Edward L'a time; tiiongh GambiidgeehiTe seems to Iut! 
been most fortnn&te in the great proportion enfranchise. 
To take an instance on a large scale: the popnkti 
in the hundred of Bampton in Oxfordshire increased &: 
about 401 to about 1166,andtiie free tenants&om 4 \oV- 
If ve could assume that the same rule held good throng!. 
oat England, ire ahoiild infer that the dass of freent: 
had risen from between a fifth or a sixth to bet^i^ 
a third and a half of the population, and that many tI 
remained serfs had been improved in position by acqo' 
ing custom&iy rights. Had the population increa.'e. 
generally in numbers as in those counties, it wonld lav 
amounted to nearly fire millions. But the g^ns b: 
been much greater in the purely rural districts than in it- 
towns, except in special cases, such as that of Norwirl 
In several cases of county towns, such as Lincoln, Torbei 
Coldhester, Sandwich, and Hythe, the number of bnige=* 
tazed under Edward ILL is slightly below the numbt:^ 
given as belonging to the respective towns in the censor ;' 
William the Conqueror. On the other hand, many pkft 
that were mrae villages two hundred years before had wts^ 
to be small towns in the fourteenth century. 

PositioQ of the 8eT&. — Generally, then, we may 
that the English population had increased greatly sw- 
the Xorman Conquest, was just becoming enfranchise 
and was bringing forest and waste land imder the plon^ 
very rapidly. It is more dif&cult to say what titie con- 
dition of the mass of the people was. Legally tbef. 
is no question that the serf was in some respects vei( 
badly ofi! He could not acquire property, and he tx^- 
not plead in a civil action agtunst his master. St 
labour was due to his lord, and was given witlioi' 
w^es. In practice, however, it is ceri^ain that the ora 
dition of the agricultural classes was much better tb: 
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was implied in their legal rights. The lord made moBt 
profit in the long nm if he let hie serf acqnire property 
"wltich he conld tax in certain proportions from time ^ 
time. Instead of clothing and feedii^ him, he found 
it coBTenient to give hini a house, a bit of land, and 
something like three days in the week on which he 
might labour for himaelf. There can be no donbt, I 
think, that the master had the power of inflictii^ a 
reasonable ohastiBement in strokes when the serf refused 
to work; bat it is pretty certain, also, that the laws 
were jealous of the master's power, and that it was not 
safe to abuse it. A lawyer of Edward L's time, who 
wrote a treatise on law, and laid down rules for the 
management of an estate, says that the most lawful 
and ingenious manner of chastising servants is by fines 
and scoldings. At the great rising of the villang in 
Eichard U.'s time, they did not complain of ill-usage 
by their lords. They complained that their rights had 
been encroached upon, commons enclosed, and mills 
built at which they were bound to grind ; and they 
demanded that land should he set aside for them on 
which they m^ht catch game and fish. ,They were in 
fact suffering only from the extension of agriculture and 
from trade monopolies. 

Oeneral Wellbelng of the People.— A ballad 
which seems to belong originally to the time of Edward L, 
represents that king aa losing his way in the chase, and 
taking shelter in the house of one John the Eeeve, who 
is a royal bondsman. John is at first very unwilling 
to entertain guests whom he sees to be gentlemen, 
though he does not know their rank. He fears if he 
lets them see his wealth that his dues to the Crown will 
I increased ; but at last his shyness wears off, and he 



begins to boast of his prosperity: — 
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And yet, I trow, I tun in itoie 

A. thouwad pounds ind aoiiid deil more, 

For all ye are prouder and fine. 
Thererore, I tay, u mote I Uwe, <u wigU I OvHmii 
A b(»idim>n it li good to ba 

And conic of churl'i kin," 

The entertainmeat lie gives them bean oat his boast > 

" By then come In led wine and ola, 
Tlie boar'i head into the bolt. 

Then ihisld (brawn) with gaoces «e«n {imenU}, 
Capons both baked and roost, 
Woodcocko, TBDison, withont boo^ 

And, dish meat di^t full dear. 
8nns they had piping hot, 
Coneya, cnrlewa, well I wot. 

The ciane, Ihe heron, In ten {tegtOtr), 
■^ .jj ''hspicery. 



In this deacription, as in that of Chaacer's Frapldln, ^1 
object no doubt is to paint the substantial comfort i- 
a prosperous yeoman ; and the picture is perhaps a httk 
over-coloured. But the author oi "Piers Plowman.' 

who belongs to the latter half of the fourteenth centon. 
draws almost as cheerful a portiut of the co&ditiou i' 
hired labourers : — 

" Labourers that have no land 
To Uvfl on but their hands. 
Deigned not to dine > day — 
Night-old woTta (4iaU caiiaga). 
May no penny ale them pay (sotttft Hum), 
Sm DO piece of bacon. 
But if it be freah Sesh or fish.' 

It is tme this is given as a contrast to the conditio 
of the ploughman, who lives on his own land, and whc 
is reduced to feed on bread made of bran and beaii& 
eked out with leeks aud baked apples, till the new )w 
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Vest cornea in. Similarly, in another poem, of the same 
period, the plooghman is repreaented in abject poverty, 
hia hood full of holes, his dress insufficient to keep 
out the cold and wet, and his wife "barefoot on the 
bare ice," helping to drive hia lean ateeis, while their 
little children lie at the end of the fmrow. But even 
this man talks of heana and bacon and oommon com bread 
as his ordinary fare. 

Take again a popular description of England, trans- 
lated roughly from I^tin verae, of the twelfth century, 
and enlaiging the vague descriptions of the classical 
writer : — 

** Eoglsnd is a good land, ^Itfnl of wool ; 
Gnj^liuid full of pUj, ireeaatm foil worth; to plkj ; 
Free man, free tongnee, heart fres, free be all the peopla. 
Here hand in more free, more hatter than their tODguo. 
Strange men that needetb, thpir Isod veil oft relieTetli ; 
IVhbn hiuger grieveth, their hoard all inch men feedeth. 
Their land ia good enow, wonder much fruit beareth, and cam. 
Land, honey, milk, cheeee— thla ialaad shall bear the prize." 

In its English form, we have this description from a 
writer of the reign of Hicimid IL We cannot now 
eay whether he wrote it^ or at what time such ezprea- 
aions as ** free be all the people " were interpolated. But 
we may surely aeaume that to aome of that time England 
appeared a land flowing with milk and honey, full of 
mirth, and inhabited by a free and free-handed race. 

Effects of the Prosperity of the People on the 
French Wars. — The importance of this featoie in 
Engliah life, the rude vellbeing of the commons, was 
very apparent in our wars. The dependence of our 
armies on their commissariat was subject of early re- 
mark. "When you behold our harons and knighta 
going upon a mihtary expedition," says Feter of Blois 
in the twelfth century, "you see their baggage horsea 
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laden, not vith iron bnt wine, not with lances bt. 
cheeuee, not witii swoida bnt bottlea, not with epe^ 
but epita," " I haTe it on the best information," sar^ 
the Italian toniiat before quoted, " that when the irc 
' is at ita greatest fmy, they (the English) will seek fii 
good eating and all theii other comforts, without thiol 
ing of what harm might befall them." But as a om 
sequence the English yeonuuuy were the strongest las. 
of their day in Europe. Bather undersized by moden 
standards, as the coats of mail preserved in tlie To^^ 
show, they were able to send their deadly haU of arron^ 
from a distance of more than 200 yards ; so that it m-' 
even forbidden to practise at less than eleven score yaidi. 
They had also, as Fortescue pointed out in Henry Vl'^ 
lime, the money to equip themselves at their own ccet 
and the leisure to train for war; while the French con- 
moner came into the field without defensive armour 
and with no better weapons than long knives. Thr 
current French vaunt that the English made their bell;^ 
their god, was met with the fierce rejoinder that it in- 
like fighting with women to fight the French. On onf 
opcasion the English women stood with slings by tb 
side of their husbands, and inflicted a bloody defw! 
on a French invading force. The wisest captains of 
France were slow to meet their enemy on anything 
like equal terms in the open field. The English eoldici 
who lost a battle or a fortress was almost certain to 
be taxed with treachery by his countrymen. 

Law Courts and Officials. — ^The great evils of whicb 
popular songs during the fourteenth century complain aif 
the oppressions of royal officials and of the v&rions la*' 
courts, and the insolence of great men's retainers. II 
takes centuries to produce a high tone of honour among 
ofGcials, and in tdmes like the Middle Agefi, in England, 
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it was easy for the venal eheiiff of bailiff to amase money 
and escape inquiry. Sometimes it was the lands of a 
minoT that were seized nnlawfully in the king's name ; 
sometimes the imposition of a tax gave the opportunity 
oj uneven assessments ; constantly hush-money was de- 
manded because some tritling law had been violated 01 
some royal right encroached npon. The ecclesiastical 
courts were equally corrapt, and had greater opportunities 
of oppiession. Heresy, blasphemy, incontinent Ufe, n^;lect 
to keep the Church hdidays or to pay the Church dues, 
were all offences for which men might be summoned and 
punished, according to the guilt proved, with fine, im- 
prisonment, or death. 

" Oive money to the deui where then thinkeat to dwell. 
And have leave long enough to serve the fiend of hell," 

saye a people's ballad. Bat have a false charge brought 
against you, eays another poem, and wish to make purga- 
tion, the officers will ass^ you from town to town, ahd 
you must needs pay ransom though you be dear as crystal 
It is little wonder if the people accordingly sympathised 
with the outlaws of society, and disliked the stem legality 
which, with all its oppressions, was yet better Hian an- 
archy ; little wonder if lawyers' lives were in danger in 
every popular risu^. !Nor can it be doubted that the 
insolence of great lords' retainers pressed heavily upon the 



asks an old song ; and the a 



But allowing for these evils, and not extenuating them, 
the fact remains that the EngUah commons were pro- 
tected as well as fleeced by law, and had a feeling of 
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bTotiierliood for noblea and gentry. In the risingB at the 
peasantry in France, the French rillan tried to extermi- 
nate the upper classes^ and insulted the last agonies of 
his Ticldms ; the ynglwh villaiu contented thenuelves 
witii the deaths of a iew nnpopakr great men and law- 
yers; and if the leaden entertained more far-reaching 
plans, they at least neyer tried to carry them into effect 
The country, theiefoie, had great elements of etremgth, 
fOT it waa vell-eerved and firmly knit together with a rich 
and bnve peopla One pecalia; featnie of the times 
added, no doubt, to tiie Engliahman's capacity for war. 
Like modem backwoodsmen or bushmrai, he was ftsced 
to be shifty aad skilful with his hands, from the mere 
fact that skilled artisans were confined to the towns. For 
nearly eighty yeais England had kept out of great wars. 
The time came when Edward L suffered himself to be 
draws into a new policy ; and the first inrasion of Scot- 
land may be regarded as the first in a long series of events 
which gradually transformed England intn the chief mili- 
tary power of the day. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

STATE OF SCOTLAND IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Its People, Military Power, and Katural Be- 
sources. — Scotland, like England, enjoyed abnoet nn- 
traken peace during the 14th centuiy, and its tranqnillitf 
-was the more beneficial as ita aoTereigus were fairly capable 
and judicious rulers. The people were always fiercei than 
their southern neighbours ; the blood-feud was more dis- 
tinctly rew^nieed as an institution beyond Tweed ; and 
down to a late period it required aU the influence of a great 
general to restrain the Scotch soldiery from wanton licence 
and barbarity in an enemy's couulry. On the other hand, 
the English common law had been adopted ; the oppressive 
forest laws of England were unknown ; and a few wealthy 
towns carried on an important foreign commerce, which 
enriched the nation and brought merchants and artiaana 
into the country. Except that the nobles had a little 
more power and the peasantry rather more freedom than 
in Engltmd, it was difficult to distii^uish the English- 
speaking population of the two countries. The kings, 
ICeJtic or Highland chieftains by descent, had intermarried 
so freely with the Toyal and noble families of England 
and Fraace, that they were spoken of as Frenchmen " in 
mannera, language, and civilisation," as eaHy as William 
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the Lion's reign (I2I2 a.i>.} The soblee were partly of 
Norman extraction, holding estates is England, and owing 
a divided all^iance to the English crown. The Comyiu, 
Bnicea, and Balliols are of this class. Or they were of ali 
Scottiab descent, like ttte Strabolgies of Athol, at tiie 
Macdufb of Fife, then allied vith the great families of 
EDgland, and perhaps, like the Earl of Athol, claimiiu; 
kinship with English royalty. The people of the easten 
part of the Lowlands, from Tweed to Forth, the moR 
numerous part of the population, and ite sinews, wen 
as English as the Northumbrians, from among whom 
they had emigrated in the first instance. The rest of tlie 
kii^om was less homogeneous. Galloway had a popnl^ 
tiou of Keltic extraction, and governed by its own cii» 
ternary law ; and the Highlands of Scotland were like a 
separate principality, the people baring no common feel- 
ing or interest with their English-speaking neighboms af 
the Lowlands, and the chiefs rendering little more than I 
a nomiaal allegiance to the Scotch ciown. ' 

Friendly Belatiocs with England. — A great part 
of Scotland is a poor countiy, unfitted for tallage ; but, 
compared with the border counties of England — Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland — the Lothian^ 
could support a large population ; and rude as the Scotch 
husbandry was, it was rewarded with lai^ crops of the 
hardier grains — rye, barley, and oata The riyera were 
full of fish, game was abundant ; and then, as now, there 
were large sheep pastures, wool being the great article ot 
export Altogether, therefore, it seems probable that the 
population of the whole country may have numbered from 
half-a-million to a million. The proportion of rich men 
amoi^ these was much smaller than in England. The 
iron-clad soldiers, in a full muster of the English army, 
numbered about one in ten ; in a Scotch force they I 
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perliape did not exceed one in Bixty. The common soldiers 
of an English force were mostly aichera, lecraited from 
the yeoman class, who ccnild afford to buy good weapons, 
and had tiie leisure for careful training. The Scotch 
archers were few comparatively, and the national Scotch 
weapon was the specu:, which was chiefly wood, and its 
use easily learned. In one respect only did a Scotch 
army have the advantage of ite southern enemy : it could 
easily be mounted from the hardy ponies which roamed 
in droves over the open country ; but horaea that would 
bear a mounted knight had to be imported from Spain. 
There were etiH large forests in Scotland, and wood was 
accordingly the common material of the better houses, 
■while the huts of the poor would be bnllt only of wattles. 
The castles, mere strongholds of the gentry, and not in- 
tended for defence against trained soldiers, were often 
enclosed only by earthen ramparts with palisades at the 
top. War with Engl^id, therefore, was not an enterprise 
to be lightly undertaken. When the Scotch were still hai- 
barous, and had nothii^ to lose, a Malcolm or William 
might pour down over the borders, inflict heavy loss, 
carry off a large booty, and retire nnpunished if he 
avoided battle in the open field. But by the time of 
Edward L Scotland had towns, and villages, and farms, on 
which the havoc of war could he retaliated. Its nobles, 
trained in the soldiership of the times, could not hope for 
success in a protracted struggle with England, and had 
every reason to keep the peace, as they valued their 
Scotch homes or their southern fiefs. 

Disputed Snooession — Edward I. asked to Arbi- 
trate. — There was, however, an onsettled question be- 
tween the neighbouring countries. The richest part of 
Scotland, the Lothians, had belonged to England under 
the Saxon kings, and had only been lost in Canute's 
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leign. It Tas a qne&tiou whether the Scotch kmgs did 
not ove homage to the English ctown for this portion, 
at least, of their territory, if not for the whole coontrr. 
Henry IL had once settled the qneetioii by foiciiig | 
WillianL the lion, when he took him prisoner, to bind 
himself to the desired submission; and Kichard L had { 
annulled the settlement by soffering William to bay bie j 
independence. Lawyers on either side might dispole | 
whether a king could grant away the rights of his crown; 
whether William cotdd mate Scotland Tassal, or Kchard 
dispose of the English suzerainty. PracticBlly, the Eng^ 
liab claim was often advanced during the 13th centoi;, 
and never reaUy conceded. The Scotch kings did bomsge 
for their English possesions, and the English lawyers 
registered their claim to a further homage for Scotland, 
or worded the oath vaguely, so that either party miglit i 
interpret it in his own fashion. Both countries were, in 
fact, anxious to be at peace. If there were Scotch nobles 
boldiag fiefs in England, there were also many Englishmen I 
owning Scotch estates; and it was convenient for great 
nobles on either side that a country should be close ti 
hand in which they conld take refuge from a king's dis- 
pleasura, or from the law. Moreover, the recollections of 
war daring Henry IIL's reign were either of defeat in 
France, or of civil Uoodshed in England. The feudal 
baron had ceased for a time te be a soldier by trade, and 
dreaded the expense of miMtary servicoL Add to this, 
that Alexander HL of Scotland was well known and very 
popular in the English court, and that Edward contem- 
plated joining the two countries by a marriage of his sou ' 
to Alexandei's grand-daughter and heir, and it will Iw 
understood that the peace of the two countries was nn- 
brok^i, almost unruffled, and seemed likely te be eternal 
Kever woe Scotchmen and Englishmen more neaxl; <m& 
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Beoognltion of English Superiority.— These pros- 
pects were not to endnie. The death j}£ Alexander III^ 
iu 1286, vas followed, only four years later, by the death 
of the fail maid of Norway, the grand-dai^hter who 
-was to have broi^ht Scotland, as a dowet, into the royal 
family of England. From that moment Edward's policy 
was changed. Till then he had been careful to keep his 
claims in the background, not wishing to irritate national 
pride, when it seemed probable that his objects would 
be achieved peaceably. Now Scotland was to pass to 
another dynasty ; and he owed it to England that the 
critical interval, when the succession was still dispnted, 
and the kingdom less thanever able to cope with foreign ■ 
invasion, should not be allowed to pass over without a 
formal settlement of the points in dispute. But he was 
too conscious of his own strength to act precipitately. 
There were thirteen rival competitors, some, it is true, of 
little account, but among them embracing almost every 
interest in Scotland, and if civil war was to be avoided, it 
was necessary that a stroi^ power should intervene. Men 
naturally turned their eyes toward the great king with 
a European fame for justice tmd piety, whose 'indirect 
influence over the rival nobles \vas so great that he might 
almost dispense with the employment of an armed force. 
"Who it was invited Edward to act as umpire is not ex- 
actly known ; but whether it was the regency or the 
whole baronage, it is certain that the invitation was for- 
mally made, and was acquiesced in by all classes, 

Olaims of the OompetitoTS. — Edward was well 
disposed to undertake the task of arbitration. He ap- 
pointed a conference at Norham on the borders, and 
ordered the barona north of the Homber to attend with 
their feudal retainers, so that a small army, raised in 
the least costly manner, might be present to back hia 
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decision. Meanwhile, he deEnied the Scotch Estates to ^ 
consider whether they admitted his daima to be fendal | 
superior of Scotkmd, which he laid before them in Ox \ 
shape of a legal case, supported by all the evidence Uul 
ooold be piocnred. The Estates took three weeks to i 
deliberate. Dnring that time they might easily 'hsn 
prepared to meet Edward in the field. But there was m 
union in their councils, the rival doimanta being jealoc 
one of another, and many who were already fn^ish 
feudatories not caring to endanger the eetates they held 
immediately of Edward. It is probable that a few of 
them were bribed. The nobles and bishops ^reed onani- 
mouely to allow the justice of the English claim ; the 
towns seem to have impugned it, but were so poweri» 
by themselves that their remonstmnce was contempto- 
oosly put aside. Edward now carried out bis cUimk 
ita practical conaeqaeucee. He put English garrisMB 
into the Scotch fortreaaee, and associated one Englishiiun 
with the regency and another with the chancellor. Then 
he received the oath of fealty from all who held fcr 
baiony of the crown. IQs position, however, was still 
only that of a tnistee administering an estate till the 
rightful heir should be found. To decide which of the 
thirteen claimants was entitled, a court was appointed it 
Berwick-on-Tweed two months later. Berwick-on Tweed 
was at that time the great commercial port of Scotlani; 
and by choosing a place within the borders Edward ap- 
peared to recognise the principle that his justice as 0Tfi^ 
lord 01 suzerain was to be done in Scotland itself, 

Deoiaion in favour of John BaJlioL — ^Though 
there were thirteen claimants, it could not be said tkl 
there were thirtieen claims. Most of the rival suitors had 
no possible standing-ground in law, and probably only 
came into court with the idea of proving their ped^iees, 
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and establishmg tlieir cotmcction with the royal family of 
Scotland. One leol claimant^ tlie Count of Holland, 
could only prova if his three chief rivals — Bruce, Balliol, 
and Hastings — ^weie disqualified by tlieii anc«stor'H att^ut 
for treason, or because he had sold his succession for an 
estate. But theee a^piments were so little convincing 
that the Count at last withdrew from the suit. Then the 
question was narrowed to one of two issues. Was the 
kingdom of Scotland to follow the laws of an ordinary 
estate, or to be divided among all descendants of the three 
daughters of David, Earl of Huntingdon, the last prince 
of the blood who had left childrea It was the interest 
of Brace and Hastings to ni^e this; for although Bruce 
claimed kingdom and crown, his cause was manifestly 
the weaker, and he was prepared from the first to com- 
pound for a share of the inheritance It was Edward's 
interest to take this view, for Scotland divided among 
three earls was much more likely to remain a province of 
Hiigland, than Scotland unit«d and held by a royal vassal 
There were plausible grounds in Scotch law for taking 
this view, as the principality of Galloway had been 
declared divisible by the Scotch kings, who had even 
enforced the principle by a civil war. But there was 
another law case more to the point, in which a Scotch 
earldom had been declared indivisible; and Edward's 
court accordingly held that the dignity of king was indi- 
visible also. This decision removed Hastings from the 
Buit Xext the court had to decide whether Balliol, the 
great-grandson of the eldest daughter of Earl David, or 
Bruce, the grandson of the second daughter, had the better 
title to the crown. In modem times there could be no 
doubt on the point, but the custom of the Keltic clans (and 
Scotch roj^ty, it must be remembered, was Keltic) favoured 
the descendant who was a (generation nearer in point of time 
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to the common osceator. ScotUnd as a kingdom, howeTcr, 
waa governed by laws like thoee of Englani^ and £dwaid's 
cotut pronounced accordin^y, and gave the kingdom lit 
BallioL He was quickly pat in pogncoaion of his inherit- 
anca, and the English gairisona withdrawn from the fort 
ressea. In retum, he made formal bomt^ to Eing 
Edward, kneeling before him, as was the costom, and 
placing his hands between his lord's hands, while lie 
swore to become hie man of life, and limb, and earthlj 
honour, and to do ^I'm the servicee dne from the realm of 
Scotland. Shoidd Balliol be false to this oath, he waa to 
pay the forfeit with his kingdom ; should he venture so 
far as to attempt his lord's life by war, he might be draws 
and quartered. 

Irritatioii caused by the BngliBh Sovereignty 
in Sootland. — In a very short time the king aaJ 
nobles of Sootland discovered that tlieir position as vassab 
of the English crown was intolerable. Appeals from 
King John to Eing Edward were lodged by every liti- 
gant against whom judgment had been given in tlit 
Scotch courts ; and while this added indefinitely to the cost 
of legal proceedings, and was thus an injory to the whole 
country, it was also a great disparagement of the roysl 
dignity. Indeed, when King John neglected to appoint 
proctors at Westminster, he received a emnmona to appear 
and plead in person. Presently Edward was involved in 
a French war. He now called on the Scotch nobles to 
serve like his English vassals for the defence of the 
kingdom, and though this did not oblige them to service 
in France proper or in Tlanders, it implied service in 
Gascony, or a commutation in money. The time seemed 
well chosen for resistance, for a French fieet was ravaging 
the English coasts, and the last formidable rebellion in 
Wales had Imtken out. The Scotch nobUs framally refused 
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the serrice claimed of them, and Balliol procured a Papal 
absolution irom his oath of homage. So great waa the 
danger that even Edvard hesitated to confront it. He 
proposed that the Scotch king should surrender the three 
fortresses of Berwick, Jedhn^h, and Roxburgh, and 
that these should be restored to him at the end of the 
war with France, if the Scotch daring that time gave 
no assistance to the enemy, and did not admit either 
Frenchman or Flemings into their ports. Although the 
cl&im of personal service was evaded by this arrangement, 
it was in no sense given up, and the demand that the 
Scotch should sacrifice almost their whole national com- 
merce in the interests of English policy, was felt keenly 
hy the people as an insult. "Kin g John himself seems 
to have been a mere puppet in the hands of his council. 
But these, a committee of the great nobles, bishops, earls, 
and barons, acted resolutely. The Ei^lish residents ia 
Scotland were treated as pubhc enemies, their lands con- 
fiscated, and themselves driven out of the countiy. In 
particular, the lands of Aonandale were taken &om Kobert 
Bruce V., son of King John's late rival, and given to 
John Comjn of Buchan. This example of violence was 
unfortunately exceeded at Berwick, where the English 
merchants then lyii^ in the harbour were attacked in 
a sudden outburst of popular fury, from which few escaped 
with their hves. The news filled np the measure of 
Edward's wrath. Careful to the last in observing the 
forms of law, he summoned Balliol to answer for these 
excesses ; and not till the Scotch l""g neglected to appear 
were bis lands in England confiscated, and war gainst 
him declared. 

Maesaore of Berwick and Battle of Dunbar. — 
The war was not of long duration. A bloody storm at 
Berwick, where Edward allowed a general massacre in 
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revenge for the ravagee and insolenoe of tlie inhabituit^ 
was retaliated by the Sootch in fingUnd, where Bolliol 
bnraed two hundred boys alive iu a school at Corbridge. 
But the Scotch were soon recalled ftom the borden bj 
newB that Donbar was invested ; and in the attempt to 
relieve it, they sustained so decisive a rout from tiie 
Earl of Surrey, that all thought of redstance was at ui 
end for a time. Hundreds of well-bom prisonera hrm 
the Scotch baronage and gentry passed through Sn^and, 
some two by two on the same horse, others, with their 
feet fettered, in carta. Balliol himself was admitted to 
an abject submission, and kepu in an easy captivitr. 
Edward made a triumphal march through Scotland, keep- 
ing sharp discipline among hia men, and paying libeisllj 
for all the provisions brought in. It is said Robert Brat* 
asked for the forfeited kingdom, which by custom ehoald 
have been granted to him, tboagh in strict law he \ak 
no clum to it. Edward replied by asking sharply, w^hethei 
he thought the king had nothing better to do than to 
conquer kingdoms for him The long-coveted prize was 
at last within Edward's grasp, and he was not dispoe«d 
to let it escape him. The Scoteh earls, barons, and 
knights were forced to do formal homage to the £nglisb 
king. In return there was a general amnesty, thoogta 
a few who might be formidable from their power were 
required to live in England for a time. An English 
regent, justiciary, chancellor, and treasurer were appointeJ 
for the conquered kingdom. English garrisons were pnt 
in the chief fortresses, and Berwick was mode the seat 
of government. Edward's intention, no doubt, was to 
make the change as easy as possible. 

Bnglish Rule in Scotland ; 'William 'Wallace.— 
But nothii^ eould make tlie transition from independence 
to vassalf^e tolerable. An escheater went through the 
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countiy, taking fontia] posseesion of the estates for wtiich 
their owners had not done hom^e, &nd which were 
accordingly dechired forfeit hy the Ecglish justiciary. 
The gentry and farm^s found that they were obliged 
to cart thoir wool to Berwick or Ayr, the only parts 
from which it might be exported, and on which a tax 
was first levied upon it The nobles and kn^hts found 
that the obligation to Berve Edward in war wonld be 
T^dly enforced, as the king was now concentratii^ his 
whole strength against Frauo& The clergy were exas- 
perated at an influx of English fiiars and other ecclesi- 
astics. "Worst of all was the license of the English 
soldiery in theii garrison towns. They were filled with 
an overweening confidence in themselves from their easy 
victory, and being quartered in what was still a hostile 
country, and where a guerilla war was very often main- 
tained, they indulged in every kind of outrage, from 
insolencb and plunder to the ill-use of women and murder. 
No redress was to be obtained from the highest English 
of&cials. The r^ent, fie Earl of Surrey, whose connec- 
tion with Scotch royalty might have mads him favour- 
able to the nation, was habitually absent from the counby, 
being unable to bear its inclement climate. Ormesby, 
the justiciaiy, was a hard, stem nuut ; and Creesingham, 
the tieasurer, a rapacious and dishonest minister, only 
anxious to enrich himself, and not very scrupulous as to 
the means. With such causes for discDnt«nt, a revolt 
could not be long delayed, and only wanted a leader. 
One was found in an obscure gentleman of Eenfrewshtre, 
William Wallace, whose wife is said to have been killed 
with some circumstances of peculiar horror, for assisting 
Wallace to escape from the English soldiery, one of whom 
he had killed in a broil Wallace was ill-qualified by 
portion to command a Scotch army. He was not even 
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a knight when be fiist took ap arms, and to the lact 
Ma authority wsa harely endured by the proad Scoteh 
nobles. Bat at this time moat of the baronage vm 
serving in Edward's army, or afraid to risk the forfeitme 
of their lands, and Wallace did incalculable service bj 
provoking a war, in which the Scotch learned that their 
ffliemiee were not invincible. He generally had the pm- 
deuce to avoid pitched battles, in which the heavy anoed 
English soldiers, oatnnmbeiing him by twenty to one, 
most have gained an easy victory. His tactics were ^m 
which Bobert Bruce developed and improved afterwards, 
— ^to harass the enemy by invasions, to bang upon their 
flanks, ravaging the country, and cutting off etra^eis 
if they entered Scotland ; and if he was himself forced 
to fight, to take up a position on strong ground, and avaH 
the enemy's attack, so that his own raw levies might nM 
be disordered by comphcated movements. 

Battle of Stirling. — Wallace's first successes wen 
followed by a general rising, aud it became necessary for tiio 
English viceroy to march with as large an am^ as he could 
collect into Scotland. It must be said, to the praise of the 
Earl of Surrey, that he was sincerely anxious to avoiJ 
war. He obtained lai^e powers to treat from the king, anil 
seemed to have made peace with the nobles, when he 
learned that the troops they disbanded were joinii^ 
auother army under Wallace. Surrey now marched upon 
the new enemy, and again tried the effect of n^otiations. 
Wallace rejected the very idea of terms, and both sides 
prepared for the battle. To the English it seemed as if 
the victory was certain, for their iron-clad cavaby far 
outnumbered any force that the Scotch could bring into 
the field The Earl of Surrey seems, accordingly, to have 
neglected the commonest precautions. Instead of taking 
his army across by a ford of which he was told, where 
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sixty could cross at once, he led them, after mach time 
had been wasted, acrosa a narroT bridge, which only 
allowed the passage of two hoisemen at a time. What 
he had been wanted of ensued. When a small portioa 
of the anny had crossed, the Scotch descended from the 
liilla on which they were encamped, surrounded the Eng- 
liah troops, and hurled them back in a disorderly mass 
upon the Forth. A hundred knights and five thousand 
light-armed soldiers are said to have perished in the rout. 
There were still men enough to retrieTe the day, but the 
aged Earl of Surrey was unmanned by the danger he 
had run, and fled precipitately. England lay open to the 
invader, and Wallace's troops spread over the nOTth, burn- 
ing, plunderii^, and slaying in every direction. 

Battle of Falkirk.— But within a year Wallace had 
been crushed. Edward ordered his generals to keep on the 
defensive till he could take the field in person, and when 
he was at last able to enter Scotland, did it at the head 
of such an army as had never yet been mustered. 80 
thoroughly was Edward exasperated, that having to send 
a detachment into the coontry gainst some forts which 
held out, he chose for his general John Marmaduke, whom 
he had often censured for cruelty, and told him that he 
might now strike and spare not. The Scotch policy was 
to avoid an engagement, and it seeioed for a moment as 
if they would starve Edward out of the country. But 
Wallace could not resist hanging upon the Knglinh flanks 
with a large army, in the hope of surprising the king by a 
night attack ; and Edward, learning that he was in the 
neighbourhood, with the Earls of Angus and Karoh, 
moved suddenly upon him, and forced him to accept 
battle at Falkirk. Without sufficient cavahy, and with- 
out archers, Wallace could do nothing but draw up his 
spearmen in a strong position behind a bog, and trust 
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that tlie English vould charge in tiie hewlatroiig, chival- 
roue maimer which knighta gloried in. Edward was too 
trained a soldier to allow such a misbtke. Hia arches 
potued in their deadly ahafta on the helpleaa masses of 
the Scotch ; and when these were diaorderad, the cavaliy, 
whom. Bobert Brace had oondacted lound the maish, 
poured in, and completed the lout There waa a fearful 
massacre, and though Wallace escaped with life, he ms 
henceforth without oiedit and without power. 

Subjugation of Bootlaud. — The conduct of tin 
Scotch war foi independence now fell into the hands 
of the Scotch nobles ; and as long as England was in- 
volved in R costly and perilous war with France^ the 
Scotch rather gained than lost ground. But in 1303 
Edward was able to turn the undivided slTength ol 
his kingdom against the north ; and all hope of inter 
vention from France, or of successful mediation by the 
Pope, seemed absolutely at an end. The last Scotch 
fortress was surrendered ; the last aimy disbanded \ and 
the Scotch nobles sued for peace, and were aJIoTred to 
compound for their forfeited estates by fines. One noble, 
John de Soulis, refused to make any peace with his 
country's enemy, and died an exile in France. One 
gentleman, the famous Wallace, was so far excluded 
from the treaty, that he waa summoned to surrender at 
discretion, with the understanding that his life should be 
spared, but without hope of retaining his estates. He 
unhappily rejected these tetma, waa captured by the 
treachery of Sir John Men1«ith, and being token prisoner 
to London, suffered the horrible death reserved foi 
traitors, with the addition tbat he was disembowelled 
alive. Otherwise Edward's policy in Scotland waa large 
and generous. He waa resolved to govern it as a pro- 
vince and part of England j but he maintained Scotch 
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laws under Engliah judges, and the Scotch Pailiament 
imder an English viceroy, and he employed Scotchmen 
freely to command the fortresses. 

Rebellion of Eobert Bruce. — Eut the Scoteh 
crown had too many i^htful heirs for Edward's claim to 
be even yet established. If the Ballinls were out of the 
question, their right passed, in the first place, to Eobert 
Bruce, the sisth Earl of Carrick. Robert Bruce's father, 
a young man of sii^ular beauty, had been riding throi^h 
Carrick in Ayrshire one day, when he crossed a hunting 
cavalcade in attendance on a lady of rank, Bruce and 
the lady exchanged salutations and kisses, after the 
fMhion of courtiers in those days, and Bruce was about 
to pass on, when the lady placed her hand on his bridle, 
and carried him off, no very reluctant captive, to Tum- 
bury Castl& In a fortnight they were married, the Udy 
bringing as her dower the earldom of Cazrick, und an 
alliance with the old Scotch nobibty, which perhaps 
explains why her son Eobert renounced the English 
pohtics of his father and grandfather. Kevertheless, the 
young Earl of Carrick was rather precipitat«d into rebel- 
lion than a deliberate leheL Before the last conquest of 
Scotland he had made a compact with John Comyn the 
Eed, Lord of Badenoch, whose claims to the crown were 
only second to his own, that they should support one 
another in all future emergencies. Aft«r the peace, 
Comyn seems to have acquiesced in the new settlement, 
and either to prove his loyalty, or because Bruce was 
soliciting him with plans of iasuirection, had the baae- 
ueas to send his copy of the compact to Edward. The 
kii^ naturally summoned Bruce to answer for his con- 
duct, and Bruce, having gained a short delay by denying 
the authenticity of the document, thought it itisest to fly 
for Scotland that same nighL Once over the border, he 
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Bununoned a meeting of bis kmsmen, and laid the case 
before them. It was agreed that Brace's jrotmg brotiiere 
Thomas and Neil Bruce, should 'wut upon Comyn, whc 
vas then at Dalswiuton, aeor Dnmfties, invite bitn to h 
conference with. Bruce in the church of the Grey Fnan, 
and kill him vhile they were on the road. Comyn most 
have known that he was in danger ; but ha was at a dis- 
tance from his own property and people, and probably 
did not dare to refuse compliance. He treated the young 
Braces with such courtesy and confidence that they had 
not the heart to carry out their plan of assassination. 
And thus, fatally for Bobert Brace's reputation, Comp 
came ahve to the appointed meeting-place. An angr; 
discussion ensued, and as Comyn, who doubtless thought 
himself protected by privily of sanctuary, poeilaTel; 
refused to support Bruce in the rising which was now 
unavoidable, Bruce at last stabbed biiri where he stood; 
and Bmce's followets, when they learned what was done^ 
closed in to despatch the woouded man, and slew with 
hiTn his uncle, Eobert Comyn, who had aimed an ineffec- 
tual blow at Bruce. 

Snglish Onielties in Scotland. — In Scotland this 
crime caused little horror, though it aUenated the powe^ 
ful Comyn connection from Brncc/s interests. Bat 
generally, the feeling waa one of enthoeiastic joy that 
war with England waa to be renewed under a powe^ 
fol noble and Boldier of promise, who could never 
now draw back from his followers. Five earb and four 
bishops assiated in the coronation of King Bobert ; and 
the Conntesa of Buchon, a lUacdoff married to a Comyn, 
publicly renounced the cause espoused by her family, and 
lode off to place the crown, which her brother kept, npon 
the new kiftg's head. In England, where the natdcm had 
by tJus time identified itself with the king's policy. 
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the murder in a church vae r^arded aa an inexpiable 
crime, and Bobert Brac« as traitor and felon alike. 
Aymei de Yalence was sent north at once, and Edward 
prepared to follow with the whole forces of the kingdom. 
But. they were not required. A short battle before 
Mothuen, in which the Scotch were treacheronsly 
surpiiaed, ended in a complete rout of Kobert Brace's 
forces. He himself was nearly taken, and his best 
friends and nearest relativea were brought in prisoners 
day by day, as the conquerors followed np the pursuit, 
or stormed some new stronghold of the insunection. 
Hitherto Edward had treated his vanquished enemies 
as prisoners of war \ hut his character, as he grew 
old, seemed to harden, and the soldier and statesman 
wore alike lost in the judge. Among bis victims 
were Kigel, Alexander, and Thomas Bruce, the king 
of Scotland's brolhere ; Sir Christopher Seton, hia 
brother-in-law, and who had saved his life; Sir Simon 
Eraser, whose beauty excited the compassion of the Lon- 
don populace ; Sir Herbert de Moreham, the tallest and 
handsomest man in Scotland ; and the Earl of Athol, of 
the English blood-ioyal; ae also Bmce's marshal, standard- 
bearer, and chaplain. The Countess of Buchan was con- 
fined in a cage, fiishioned like a crown, on Berwick 
ramparts, " so that all might look at her for a wonder," 
Mary Brace, the sister, was condemned to a similar cage, 
but was afterwards put into a convent with her sister 
Christian and Bruce's daughter Maijory. The queen, 
Mary Bruce, aa daughter of the loyal and powerful Earl 
of Ulster, was only kept in honourable captivity. In the 
Lowlands there was a reign of terror, the work of young 
Prince Edward, and disapproved by his &ther, who 
wished only the rich to be flufferers. Men were hanged, 
bumed, or dragged at horses' tail^ without distinction for 
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knightly rank or for the sepanite clerical office. The vint 
of rebek wen outlawed. Many Eagliahmen sympathiael 
with the Scotch caoae, or admiied the i^allantry of tk 
Scoteh leader. Bobert Bos, Baron of Wark, had openlj 
joined the Scotch in their first revolt ; an Ei^lish aoUa 
had warned Bruce to eecape from Edward's court ; and t 
Conjrera and Seton of English &mily had been among bu 
first followers. Henceforth it became dangeroua to &d 
any excuses for Bruce or admire hia gallantry, Tii« 
founder of the house of Hamilton, said to have been an 
English courtier, and who apoke in defence of the rojt! 
rebel, was challenged, and fought a duet to prove hi3 
loyalty, but found England too hot to hold him afterwark 
Bobert Brace. — And now comes the romantic pert 
of Scotch history, when the singular courage and eneigy 
of a few men, outlawed, fugitives, and withont mone; 
or followers, sustained the unequal contest ^^inst 1^ 
whole power of England. Bobert Bruce was distin- 
guished by singalar personal advantages; tall, broad- 
shouldered, open-chested, and sinewy, vrith a fcr^ht, 
frank face and a ready tongue, he seems to hate 
attracted the love of women wherever he went, and ns 
often aided by their devotion in his worst perilai The 
third best knight in Europe, by the judgment of £ngM- 
men, he sustained the spirit of his followers by deeds d 
personal daring and cheerful endurance of privation, tCl 
it is said there was not a soldier in his host who did apt 
love the king better than a brother. One channing 
story tells how he sat on a bank and read romances d 
Charlemagne and the twelve peers to his men, while 
their little force was crossing Loch Lomond in a boal 
that would only hold three at a time. At another time, 
when he was stricken down by disease, the news thai 
the enemy were at hand roused him from hia sick-hed, 
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and lie declared himself cured. More martial traditions 
told how ha stru^led with and despatched three High- 
hmders who had almost draped him from his horse, 
how he defended a pass single-handed against a whole 
troop of the enemy, and how he forded the moat at 
Perth in water up to his neck. But a higher praise 
than of mere daring belongs to him. He seems from 
temperament and policy to have heen genninely humane. 
Tried as he had been by the judicial murders of his own 
relatives, he never retaliated on his captives, and as a 
rule strictly forbade massacre when he stormed a town. 
He treated the captives of Bannockbum with singular 
courtesy. The same praise cannot be given to his grea^ 
follower, Douglas, who appears never to have foi^ven his 
father's death in an Dnglish dungeon, and the spoliation 
of his own inheritance When he first lecoverod his 
castle he butchered the captive English garrison, minglin g 
their blood with wine and stores of food, the X)ouglas 
larder, as it was called in savage jest. In the early part 
of the war, at least, it seems to have been his rule to make 
no prisoners, and if we cannot pass harsh judgment on a 
man who fought with a halter round his own neck, we are 
the more bound to recognise tiie magnanimity of his leader. 
Characters of Sdward Bruce, I>ouglaa, and Ran- 
dolph. —But altogether Eruce's captains were well worthy 
of himself. His brother Edwaid, in the early days of the 
war, deliberately charged with lifty men on a body of 
1,600, counting at first on the cover of a mist ; and 
then, as the mist' rolled of^ hoping, rightly as the event 
proved, that the Ei^;lish would think they were the van 
of a larger body. Douglas, victor in fifty-seven out of 
seventy engagements, was unrivalled as a partisan leader. 
He made it so unsafe to garrison his castle, that it got 
the name of Castle Dangerous. He took Roxburgh by 
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a sort of Indian Btratagem, makiiig hia company approach 
«m all-fonn, like the small oxen or ponies of the couubj-. 
In the last InTaaion of England he retreated in presentf 
of a aaperior foroe, which waa never able to tench him. 
though he wasted the cotutiy befoie it, and had almiK 
canied ofT the yonng king a priaoner. It ie awm 
to read of this stem aoldiet aa s man with a biight 
aweet face, and a liap like a modem dandy; Terycaai' 
toons and cfe&Mtnatre among frienda. Aa Douglas w^ 
the Boldira of Scotch independeoce after Brace, Thomas 
Randolph was the statesman. As the Scotch kis^i 
nephew he had fought with him at Methnen, and 
owed his life after the hatUe to the intercession of bis 
captor, Thoniia Gordon. For aome years Bandolph vaf 
steadily faithful to the English cause — partly, it woul' 
seem, because he despised the guerilla war which b^ 
uncle waged. A second captivity and Brace's argD- 
mente ccmverted him, and fnmi that time he n«Tt: 
wavered in bis more natural allegianca. But thoii<^ 
he b^gan his service with an important e^loit, tk 
capture of Edinburgh Castle (i.D. I3H), Baadolph neTU 
reached the milituy fame of bis brotheivin-anK 
Douglas, and seems to have won Brace's confidence 
by hia wisdom in council, aa he conciliatod the aSectuD 
of friends and enemies by the eingolar charm. o£ a frani 
and equable disposition. 

Death of Edward I., and Revival of Scotch 
Independence, — Probably even this brilliant com ' 
pany of heroes wonld have failed to free Scotland, il 
a few yeora Icmger life had been granted to Edwaid L 
But the great king died about a year after the battle 
of Methoen (July 7, 1307), while the host intended b 
complete the subjugatiou of Scotland was still gatbenn^ 
at Cadisla. His dying orders that his body ahonld be 
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carried along with the aimy till the subjugation of 
Scotland was achieved, were probably intended to force 
his Bacceaaor into energetic action. Edward IL did not 
scrapie to diaregard them. He had been aavage, out of 
mere wantonness, in the repreoaion of rebellion ; bat be 
wae only half-hearted in the desire to reduce Scotland, 
and was already weary of war, which he was not com- 
petent to conduct, and anxious to enjoy the sweets of 
royalty in the company of his favourites. With his 
departure from the north, the army intended to sub- 
jugate Scotland scattered again to their homes. Edward 
IL seems at first to have hoped that the Scotch would 
accept terms of peace. When it appeued that they 
had no thought of submission, and as bis two viceroys, 
the Earls of Pembroke and Eichmond, resigned office, 
or were tbon^t incapable, he left the farther conduct 
of the war in the hauda of the northern nobles. In 
less than two years Bruce had triumphed so emphati- 
cally over this divided command, that Scotland was 
resuming ber place among nations, n^otiating with 
France and £ome, and m^dng traces with En^and 
on equal terms. £oxbargb, Edinburgh, and Stirling 
were still, it is true, held by Ei^lish garrisons; and 
districts, such as Dunbar county, retained a nominal 
allegiance to the English etoyra. ; and a few Scotchmen 
fought in the English ranks. But the liberation of tbe 
rest of the country was only a question of time and 
money j and after Edward had mode an unsaccessful cam- 
paign (a-Q. 1310-1311), and returned with discredit and 
impaired anthority to England, Bobert Bruce was even 
able to draw tribate from tbe border conntiee of the 
north. Before seven years had elapsed Stirling waa tlie 
only English fortieBB atill unreduced. 

i;,n-in, Google 



CHAPTER III. 

MISGOVERNMENT OF EDWARD IL 

Deatii of Edward L— The death of EdTrard I 
showed how iocalculably precioaB the life of a eingle 
man might be to the State. Daring his long teign of 
tiurty-flix yean Edward had .laised England from almc^ 
i^e lowest place among nations to be at leaat the tiiinl 
great power in Europe. The nation's military fame Lad 
been Tetrieved; its tenitoiy consolidated; its conuaeRie 
increased and regulated bj wise laws. The worst abn» 
of royal rule, the great size of the foiesta, had be«ii 
partially remedied Above all, Failiament hod been 
remodelled and almost created. In place of the obsolek 
baronc^, which held by the tenure of estates, a ner 
peerage had grown up, which tested its claims to poiT«r 
on the possession of property ; and the towns had been 
formally admitted to a shue in the counsels of the nation. 
But the evil as well aa the good of Edward's actlonfi was 
destined i;o live after him. He had tried to bay up the 
English earldoms, or attach the earls by intermarriage to 
the fortunes of his own house ; and the change whicb 
transformed our highest nobles into princes of the hlood 
was dangerous under all but a capable king. He had 
steadily refused to let Parliament interfere with the 
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appointment of miniatera ; and the absolute power of 
nomination, ■which wae scarcely safe even in his oira 
hands, might easily be perverted to the gain of £iTonrite& 
Above all, Edward had revived- the warlike spirit in his 
people. Even those who at first shrant from the heavy 
burdens which his ent^riaea entailed, were dazzled by 
the results of the biilUant policy which aimesed Scot- 
land and Wales, and held the whole power of France in 
check. England swarmed with captainla and soldiers^ 
demoialiaed by the hope of plunder and the licence of 
camps. 

Character of Edward II. — Edward IL, perhapathe 
moat unfortunate of oar kings, was a man of aingnlar 
endowments marred by fatal defects. " God had given 
him greater advantages of birth and nature than any 
other king," says an ancient chronicler. "He was a 
man," says another, "of fine person, of great bodily 
strength, but of no settled character. For, despising the 
society of his peeia, he attached himself to buffoons, 
singers, tragic actors, coachmen, diners, and rowers — 
boing fond of managing a ship and oilier mechanical arts ; 
indulging in drink, easily letting out his secret thonghts, 
quarreling with standers-by for alight causes, following 
others' eotmael more than his own, lavish in gifts, anmp- 
tuous in entertainmenta, quick of speech, many-handed, 
unlucky against his enemies, embittered againat those of 
his own household, ardently loving some one friend 
■whom he would fondle, enrich, promote, and honour." It 
■was his misfortune to inherit the legacy of a war ; and faia 
disgrace that, 'wittt every chance in his favour, he not only 
lost the conquests his father had made, but endangered 
English rule in Ireland, and saw hostile armies ravaging 
the north. It was his misfortune that his teign was 
marked l^ unexampled famines and murrains; but he 
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aggnrated the miaet; of his people by a Btoingent tan 
tion, which only enriched his foronrites. He W 
leceiyed from hu fitther a canfuUy-nfted and capable 
Btaff of offlciala, and he giadnally filled np the highs' 
places in Chnmh and State vith unworthy and veiul 
officera. Incapable aa a aoldier, thoi^h perhaps per 
Bonally brave, he was merciless to hit ooaqoered enemks: 
and alienated the Engliah people by his cmeltiee tfla 
Boionghbrii^, as he had before alienated the Scotch b; 
hia savage reprisals after Methaui. Ss inunorality ira^ 
aocounted econialous by nm whose standard of mosls 
was not rigid ; and all hia tsatee bad the same unbjngiv 
atamp. " He too much loved the vile company A 
marineia," says Sir John Gray of him. " If he had spenl 
as much tronble on warfare as he apent on farmii^.' 
says another writer, "very proepwous would En^anJ 
have been, and its name very glorious on earth." At 
oordingly, some writers have eappos^ that Ed^irard vii I 
really fond of industrial progress, of agricalture, and tlie 
mechanical arts, and was onfoitunate and onpopnlai 
because his tastes were misplaced in a wariibe tige. Th( 
excuse will not bear investigation. The Engliah nohl^ 
of Edward's time were essentially country gentlemen. 
whose farms were ordered with minnte precision, w- 
who freely indulged their various tastes for agriculture <n 
art Robert Bruce, foe instance, amused hia declinins 
years with aichitectoie and ship-building; What En; 
lishmen condemned in Edward IL was the oarelessnes 
that found pleasure in yachting or farming while Ibt 
English border was in flamea ; what they recoiled fioic 
was the bod taste that preferred vulgu^ associates to the 
company of statesmen and scholars. It ia characteristic 
of popular feeling that an imposter appeared daring tiie 
reign, professing himself to be the i«al king, for wbw, 
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Edward, a peasanf b eon, had been Babatituted at birth. 
The king's ignoble tastea made the etory almost ciedilda 
His Favomitaa. — Nor was Edward's fondnew for 
his faToiuites nothing more than a disgraceful infatua- 
tion. If it was not the guiding principle of hia policy, 
it at least detei-mined the fortuBes of his reign. It was 
said he abandoned the expedition into Scotland that he 
might enjoy the society of Pierce Gaveston, his Crascon 
schoolmate, whom he had promised his father neTOT to 
recaU. It is more certain that he made further prosecn- 
tion of the war impossible by bestowing the whole 
accumulated tteasuie with which Scotland was to be 
conquered on the unworthy favourite, who at once sent 
it out of the kingdom. The Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, one of Edward I.'s best ministers, was im- 
prisoned on charges that could not be snatained by the 
new king, because he had opposed, or perhaps uc!y 
because he had not supported, Gaveston. The favourite 
was treated &om the first as a prince of the blood. The 
earldom of Cornwall, the island of Man, the Honours of 
Wallingford and Knaresborough, all of them royal appaii- 
^es, were bestowed upon him; he was married to the 
kii^s own niece ; and at the coronation was appointed to 
bear the crown of Edward the Confessor, Gaveoton's head 
was turned, not unnaturally, by those signal instances of 
the king's favour. Finding hintself despised by the old 
nobihty, he surrounded himself with a train of insolent 
retainers. He arranged a tournament at Wallingford, in 
which the barons whom he disliked were encountered 
and overthrown by picked antagonists. He indulged in 
coarse sarcasms on men of the highest rank even in Par- 
liament ; calling the king's cousin, the Earl of Lancaster, 
"The Player" and "Old Ht^," nicknaming Aymer de 
Valence, " Joseph the Jew," and speaking of the Earl of 
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Warwick u the " Black Dog of Aiden." *' Does he call 
medogi" said Gnyde Beaachamp; "let him be-warelcst 
I tnte him." Wone offences than these were charged 
against OaTeeton. It was said that he kept notoriom 
robbeia and homicides in his train ; that he salwtitnteJ 
creataies of his o^m for the kin^a old ministers ; and 
that he isBoed blank charten with the royal seaL Within 
a year (May 1308) Edward was compelled to piomix 
that GaT«Bton should quit the kingdom. The barona he- 
donhtedly meant that he should return to Gascony, when 
Edward's prodigality dowered bim with ample estat«& 
Bat instead of this, the obnoxioiis farourite was made 
Ticeroy in Inland, and his banishment conTerted into a 
new dignity, 

QfiTBHtoii. — Oaveeton's conduct aa riceroy seems to 
show that he might hare done good service to a better 
master. He defeated the natiTee in Bereral eug^emen^ 
and slew one of their most formidable chiefs, O'Diujo* 
aaigh. The one official act recorded of him, that he cui- 
celled a loyal brief which infringed the rights of the 
corporation of Dublin, seems indicatiTe of a temperatt 
and conciliatory rule. But his- habits, espense, and liii 
peraonal insolence clung to ViiTn. He 'wast«d the teveanea 
of the country in holding court with royal stat« ; and 
quarrelled with the Earl of Ulster, the most poweriul 
subject in Ireland, hia own brother-in-law, and to whc«e 
care he had been specially recommended. At the 
expiration of a year Ireland was scarcely safer for hin 
than England ; and he ventured to return by conniTance 
of the kh^ who met him at Chester, 

Conduct of the Nobles. — The English nobles took 
different ways of expressing theb discontent Gaveetcn'a 
estat«s in the Isle of Wight, and probably in other parts, 
were hamed. Tonmaments.were arranged as an. escuao 
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for biinging aseemblageB of armed men togetliei. The 
king put the law in force against these offences. But he 
cooM not rule without Parliament, for his prodigality 
left him constantly impoTerished ; and in March 1310 
the nobles mustered in arme to attend Parliament, and 
summoned Edwaid to dismiss Gaveston from his councils : 
Gaveston withdrew, and the barons met in 'Weetminster. 
The kii^s partisans, such as they were, seem not to 
have attended ; and a sweeping measure was carried by 
which a council of Beven prelates, eight earls, and six 
bcrons was appointed, with the name of " ordainers," to 
take the entire management of the king's household, and 
the administration of the realm for a year (March 16, 
1310). Extreme as this measure may appear, and it was 
in fact only short of deposition, it was justified by the 
state of the royal finances. The customs were pledged 
to two Lombard merchants, — the Frescobaldi; and the 
queen, a princess of France, complained that she had not 
the money necessary for the support of her household. 
The ordainers took speedy measures for the rehef of the 
most pressing grievances. The taxes were handed over 
to native receivOTs, the abueea of purveyance were 
checked, and Mtig nft Charta was published ^ain. At 
the same time, by a self-denying article, the ordainers 
agreed that they would not themselves receive any grant 
out of the royal lands. Having satisfied public impa- 
tience by these first measures, they proceeded to occupy 
the year of ofBce with a plan for necessary reforms. 

SubmiBsion of the King to Parliament. — Edward 
would have been more or less ^bun man if he had not felt 
this attack on the kingly power keenly. Hot unnaturally 
he resolved to leave the kingdom for the time. TTin pre- 
sence was required in France and Scotland, — in France to 
do homage for his southern fiefs, and in Scotland to check 
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the progreBS of Bobert Brooe. It waa eaid the king pre- 
feired the Scotch expedition only th&t he might ^ 
present to protect Gaveston from his coiemies. The cain^ 
paign ires a costly failure. Out of the old nobility oitl; 
the Earls of Gloucester and Surrey attended the Ving on 
'bis first march, the other earls excuamg themeelres on 
the ground of pnblic hnsiness as oidainers, or becanse 
the Earl of Cornwall was still with the king. As it hap 
pened, the one achievement of the expedition fell to tht 
favourite's share. At the head of a small division he 
foiled Bobert Bruce in an attempt upon Galloway, and 
received the submission of all the west of Scotland as far 
as the Highlands. The success did not propitiate bis 
enemies. The Earl of Lancaster, when he came up 
north to receive investiture of the earldom of Lincoln, 
which had just accrued to bim by the death of his father- 
in-law, refused even to salute Gaveston. Wben the kin; 
at last met the ordainers in Fariiament (August 1311) to 
discuss their scheme of reformation, it appeared that tlie 
expulsion of Gaveston waa one of the main articles, 
Edward protested passionately gainst this demand. He 
was willing to yield every other point demanded, however 
prejudicial it might be to his kingly prerogative, if thej 
would only desist from persecuting " his brother** Peter. 
It was impossible for the barons to comply, Gaveston 
waa notoriously the cause of the king's mismanagement, 
the appointor of evil ministers, the inciter to hatred of 
the nobility, the issuer of blank charters, the roan fof 
whom illegal taxes were levied and iosolent guards 
maintained at court. Under threat that his refas^ 
should cost him the kingdom, Edward reluctantly gave 
way. Gaveston was banished, not only from England, 
but from all the king's dominions, under pain of death it 
he returned. Two other foreign favourites of the king w«re 
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banislied the court, and Edward was to disbaud his 
guard of arcbeia. Henceforth his mimsteis and great 
officere of State were to be petsons approved by Parlia- 
ment ; or if it was neceesaiy to remove one of them, his 
successor was to be approved by the king's council, and 
to hold his poat on Bofferance till the next meeting of 
Parliament Compared with this great principle, that 
the eerrante of the Crown are I'esponsible to the nation 
for their good conduct, the enactments of the ordainers 
against illegal taxation, purveyance, and abuses in the 
royal forests, are comparatively unimportant An article, 
that Parliament waa to meet once a year at least, gave an 
additional goamntee for the new system. The enactment 
that the king was not in future to leave the country or 
to make war without consent of the Estates, was a con- 
demnation of the late campaign in Scotland. The credit 
and power of England had been compromised, and the 
Crown reduced to borrow from dead men's estates, 
because Edward had failed to secure the support of the 
great lords on whom all depended. 

Fall of Gaveaton. — The peace of England depended 
on the king's loyal acceptance of the ordinancea, and 
espedally on the renouncement of Gaveston. At first 
Edward bowed to the stonu, and contented himself with 
giving the outlawed friend recommendatory letters from 
himself and as many great noblea as would sign, ' But it 
vras not easy for Gaveeton to adapt himself to his changed 
fortonea. Through his conduct to the queen he had 
made France snii Flanders, which was then a French 
fief, unsafe to him. For the brilliant adventurer who 
had governed a king and presided over hia court to sink 
into the position of a refugee, compelled to court obscurity, 
and withont alliances among men of rank on the Con- 
tinent, seemed an intolerable privation. He had left 
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England on All Sunt^s day (November 1) ; he vas bacfc 
before Chriatmaa. A foolish message feom Edward had 
recalled him. The Iring was fnriouB at the further changn 
which the ordainera deaiied to make in his household, 
and reaolved sullenly that he would defy them. When 
the outlaw's letuni was fint mmonred, eo great w&s the 
indignation excited that Edwaid himself issued vamnts 
for bia arrest (November 30, 1311). Seven weeks later 
(January 18, 1312), ^ king with his own hand, finding, 
it would appear, no mimater who would act for him, sealed 
lettera to the different sherifis, declaring Gaveston to be 
a good and faithful subject, in the king's peace. With 
inexplicable madness, he followed up these briefe by 
declaring the favourite's forfeited lands restored to Mm, 
and loading him with fresh favours. In January be 
professed to abide by the ordinances. In March he 
appointed a commission, which comprised only one bishop 
and not a single great noble, to treat with the ordaineis 
for the reformation of the ordinances. He was now in 
York, in ports where the royal power was somewhat 
firmer than in the south. He took advantage of his 
position to n^otiate with Robert Bruce, proposing to 
acknowledge Scotch independence, and Bruce himaftlf as 
king, if he would give Gaveston an asylum in Scotland 
till the danger to him in England should have passed by. 
Brace rephed by asking ccmtemptuonsly how he could 
trust a sovereign who had broken a solemn oath to bis 
own liege subjects 1 The Scotch monarch was toowaiy a 
statesman not to understand the worthlessness of such a 
compact. Nothing was more likely to draw the host of 
England across the border than the presence in Scotland 
of a public enemy such as the Earl of Cornwall 

GiTil "War. — Meanwhile the ordainers and their par- 
tisans acted v^orously. The Primate cursed Gaveston 
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Bolenmly ; and the earle prepared to collect theii forces 
and apprehend him, — eyen his brother-in-law, the Eail of 
Glottceater, promiaing to acquiesce in whatever the others 
resolved. Wishing to avoid an open war, they proclaimed 
toumamentB in different cities eoath of York as a means 
of collecting their followers. The Earl of Lancaster, 
■whose great estates lay chiefly in the Bouth, marched by 
night and by forest tracks at the head of his letaineis, tmd 
enrpiised Gaveston's treasure and provisions of war at 
Ifewcastla The king and the Earl of ComwaJl were 
compelled to fly by eea to Scarborough, where the king 
left Gaveston, perhaps that he might draw IiSiicast«r's 
army upon himself, and took refuge in Knarestwrough. 
The tactics proved fatal to the favourite. The earls con- 
tented themselves with blockading the king, while tiiey 
pushed the siege of Scarboroi^h vigorously. If it were 
reduced — and a mere caetle could not hope to hold out 
long against an army — Gaveston knew that no mercy would 
be shown him. He proposed, it is said by the king's 
advice, to surrender (May 19) on condition that his life 
should be spared till the first of August. In the interval 
terms of accommodation should be discussed ; if it appeared 
impossible to arrange them, the etatua quo on both sides 
should be restored. The Earl of Pembroke, who com- 
manded the barons' army, agreed to this capitulation. It 
waa obviously in the Earl of Comwall'a favour. The 
kin& it was said, intended to procure the mediation of 
the Pope and the King of rrance by the surrender of 
Gascony. Should that resource fail, Gaveston would 
still be better off than before, as the earls would find it 
difficult to raise a second army. 

Death of Gavestoii. — S^ot unnaturally, the barons 
were furious at the prospect of seeing their enemy escape. 
They resolved in council to seize the friBonff on his way 
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to the aouQi; and the Earl of Warwick accordinglr 
aurprised him at Daddington, in Iforthainptoiifihiie, and 
carried him of^ amid the hue and ay of the populace, to 
Warwick. Pembroke, whose lands had been pledged fot 
the captive's safety, remonstrat«d wanol; with the £id 
of Gloucester, and was advised to act mote caationalj in 
future. Presently the other earls amved at Warwi<i. 
There was little doubt among them that GaTeston on^t 
fa) be put to dea^, and no need to vait for a Jaditial 
sentencn, as he was an ouUaw. But there was some little 
hesitation about beheading one whom the king loved w 
weU. The Earl of Lancaster, aa the king's cousin and 
the greatest noble in the realm, took the danger upon 
himself, and presided over the execution, which took place 
on an estate of his own, Blacklow (June 19, 1312). The 
headless corpse was denied Christian burial for two jatra, 
as the sentence of excommunication had not been taken 
oft Then the king gave it bononrable interment at Lang- 
ley. Later events showed that he never forgave the 
executioners ; but at the time the joy at the £ail of 
Cornwall's death was so univeraal, that only a minority 
in the king's council advised bim to take up arms ; and 
when, in spite of thia, he attempted to raise an army, bs 
found himself confronted by superior forces. The Sad 
of Gloucester mediated ; and in the midst of angry con- 
ferences, the birth of a son and heir came to soften the 
Idi^s grief and divert hie thoughts. He gave up Uie 
thought of a civil war, and found an excuse for visiting 
the French court At last, after two yeais of oncertaistF 
and suspended government, Edward was fonnallj recon- 
ciled to his barony (October 1313). The stores takes 
from hit" in Typ.emouth, and the Gaveston jewels^ ha'i 
been carefully inventoried and leetored (February 1313)- 
The schedule of the plate and jewels, which comprised 
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several hundred pieces, bIiows that many had belonged to 
the royal tieaBuie. 

War with Scotland. — Edward's thoughts now 
turned to a renewal of the Scotch war. If he were 
successful in the north, his reputation would be retrieved 
and his power perhaps consolidated a&eah. There was 
no time to lose, for in March 1314 Sir Fhihp Mowbray, 
governor of Stirling — almost the last English fortreso— 
came in person to announce that he hod ^leed with 
Edward Bruce b) surrender the fortress if it was not 
relieved within a week of the festival of John the 
Baptist. Edward could scarcely restrain his tears, and 
prepared to call out the military force of the lungdoro. 
Cut, against the advice of his council, he adjourned the 
Parliament, which had been summoned for AprU 21, on 
the plea that the danger to the realm was too urgent. 
The reforming party naturally suspected that the king 
meant to set aside the ordinances when he found himself 
at the head of an armed force. The four Earls of Ian- 
caster, Surrey, Warwick, and Arundel accordingly refused 
to attend, and their absence deprived the English army 
of at least half its military strength, for the Earl of Lan- 
caster alone could bring a thousand heavy armed men 
into the field. Still, Edward's army was amply sufficient 
for the purpose. The Earl of Gloucester brought 600 
hni^ts with hun, and more than 1,500 others mustered 
from different parts of England. The fourteen northern- 
most counties contributed a levy of 14,500 men ; 7,040 
were summoned as light infantry from the Welsh marches, 
and 4,000 from Ireland. However writers of a later 
period may have blamed Edward for marching with 
insufficient forces, such was assuredly not the feeling of 
tJie time; and it is said that many volunteers, antici- 
pating the conquest of Scotland and a division of 
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its lauds, marched in the train of the army, with their 
wivee and children and household gear. On this occa- 
sion, loo, it vonld seem that good care was taken of the 
conuniaBoriat. More than 90 shipe and 244 traggoiu 
carried tiie atares of the invading force. 

Bannookbuiu. — As far aa mere nnmhers want, tb 
army under Sobert Brace — put by Scotch writera at 
30,000, by English at 40,000 — was probably not inferior 
to the English host ; but in the equipment of its eoldien 
it was markedly deficient. The Scot^ cavalry was a mere 
handful of men ; the Scotch archers hardly more consider 
able. Had tiie English been as well trained and handled 
as they were equipped, the massacre of Falkirk -wwM 
have been repeated. But the English were mostly a mere 
militiB, under an incompetent and headstrong com- 
Diander, who insulted all who offered him advice, Md 
who let his troops pass the night before the battle ia 
drunken levelry ; the Scotch were by Ijtis time veterans, 
with two or three consummate generals at their head 
They had the advantE^ of position, crowning the sIopM of 
a hill, and they had secured the ground on their flanks br 
pitfalls, in which the English cavalry floundered, and by 
caltropfl, which lamed them as they advanced. Thos 
who fltni^ed through were met by the shock of the 
Scotch spearmen, and overwhelmed, it would seem by 
sheer weight, after a gallant hand-to-hand struggle. Tbe 
archeis placed in the English flanks had been diaordeitd i 
and cut down by a chaige of the Scotch cavalry. &s i 
the English van pressed forward, it became inextricably 
confused with the routed knights, and beforo long all 
was a hopeless mS14e, in which none thought any more 
except of strugglmg out into the open country, where flight 
would he possible. The Earl of Gloucester, the king"! 
nephew, and second by birfli and rank to no English nobkj 
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vaa alain on the field, not ft single follower daring to 
strike in or rescna him. King Edward, with a epark of 
knightly feeling, spurred his horse, resolving to die with 
his suhjecta; but the Earl of Pemhroke caught his lein, 
and led him away. So great was the panic spread by the 
fugitives, that the king himself could not find shelter till 
lie drew rein at Dunbar. It waa fortunate for him 
that he did not seek shelter at Bothwell, where the 
castellan, changing sides, made prisoners of many noble 



Its Consequencea. — The English loss at Bannook- 
burn, though considerable, was not enormouH. Altogether 
rather mote than 600 men of social position were misaiiig 
from the English muster-roll; and of these ISi were 
earls, barons, baronets, or knights distingiiieihed in theii 
counties by wealth and birth. At first many of these 
were considered as dead. As more authentic tidii^ 
reached England, it appeared that the men of rank actu- 
ally slain did not much exceed forty in number. The 
others were treated courteously, and allowed to ransom 
themselves; or, like the king's btother-in-law, the Earl of 
Hereford, exchanged for Scotch prisoneie in Engkad. 
Among the common soldiers of the English army there 
were probably more in proportion slain and fewer cap- 
tives; and aa the pursuit lasted fifty mUes, and many 
fugitives were slaiu by the country people, the loss alto- 
gether must have been severe. M^evertheless the iai^er 
part of the army reached Berwick in safety, and under a 
capable commander might perhaps have been so handled 
as to save the English frontier from insult. But Edward, 
when he learned that the Scotch were upon his traces, 
withdrew to York, and presently found -tbat he was not 
safe even there. However, be mustered the county 
militia, tipplied to the Bishop of Coutances for the aid of 

BJiCBlST. B ";IC 
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sixty mounted croes-boT fucbeia, and took now tlie raJj 
etfectiul means of securing England by summomng a Yit 
liament He met witb cold comfort fram bis peeis. Ibej 
ascribed the defeat at BEtnnockbnrn to tbe king's neglect 
of the ordinances, whicb had deprived him of the serTii:«s 
of many loyal subjects, and declined to take any measures 
for the proeecution of tbe war while so many barons were 
in captivity. Tbe king was compelled to treat for i 
eou^ffratice, or trace, terminable at tbe pleasure of eilliei 
party, with the great enemy, whom he would only stj-le 
Sienr Bobert de Bruce. But if the barons were di^ 
inclined to make war, they were not indifferent to poli- 
tical reforms. Tbey took advantage of the king's need oi 
money, and insisted on an entire change in tbe cliief 
officers of state, and on the removal from court of the oew 
favourite, Hugo le Deapenser. 

Ireland. — For a few months England was well ad- 
ministered. Berwick was seemed; the coasts of Scotland 
blockaded till there was famine thioughoat the countrf; 
the English frontier protected by a body of 500 hardy 
armed men; and Kobert Bruce compelled to break off 
from the siege of Carlisla But the restless energy of the 
Scotch generals found a new field of enterprise. Tlie 
native race of Ireland had heard the news of the English 
disaster at Bannockbum; and the diiefs of Ulster nov 
invited the Scotch to assist them in driving out the 
common foe, Tor several reasons the plan suited Scotch 
policy. It tranefened the war from the desolated 
English border to an untouched country; it might be 
made part of a general scheme of revolt against the Eog- 
lish crown, which should include the principality of 
Wales; and it provided occupation for Edward Bruce, 
who had lately demanded a share of the kingdom, and 
had actually been declared his brother's heir, to the exdit- 
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Bion of the king's daughter. That prince wtta accord- 
inglj despatched with an army of 6,000 men into Ireland 
(Kay 1316), and was soon joined by a number of the 
native chiefs. For a time ha obtained considerable 
successes, owing chiefly to the disnnion of the English 
commanders — one of whom, the Earl of Ulster, refused to 
let the royal justiciary appear in the piovince even to 
defend it. Yet the earl by himself was no match for the 
iuTader j and his fidelity was at least so doubtful, that the 
Dublin commonalty imprisoned bitn on suspicion. But 
Edward Bruce threw away the fruits of his Tietoriea 
and tarnished the title of King of Ireland, which the 
native chiefs conceded, by an indiscriminate cruelty, 
which ended in arming every man of English descent 
against him. In a great battle at Aohenry (Aug. 
1316), Bichard de Birmingham defeated the king of 
Connaught and almost exterminated his tribe, the O'Con- 
nors. A winter campaign, in which Robert Bruce him- 
self took part, and which carried the Scotch to Dublin 
and limerick, was as disastrous to them as a defeat, 
from the hardshipa they underwent (Dec 1316 to April 
1317). A year and a half later Edward Bruce fell 
(Oct. 1318} in a battle at Dundalk against John de 
Birmingham, "And no achievement," saye the Four 
Masters, Irish annalists, "had been performed in Ireland 
for a long time before, from which greater benefit had 
accraed to the country than from this; for during the 
three and a half years that this Edward spent in it, a 
universal famine prevailed to such a degree that men 
vter© wont to devour one another," 

"Wales. — An insurrection in Wales did actually break 
out in the year a.d. 1315, but it does not eeem to have 
been connected with any intrigues of Robert Bruce. It 
was an outbreak of no unusual kind against English mis- 
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governmeat. The lo^ officials for yeais past had w& 
□Bed the processea of Eogliah law among the Welsbi! 
Buch a way aa to excite great discontent, though the Im; 
as a natdve-bom prince, seems to have heon personalli 
popular. In miMt parte of Wales the n&tiTes were mt 
tented to petition for a ledreas of grievances; and, tli^ 
to Banuockbum, they received conciliatory promists 
Bat in Glamorganshire, the eatat«8 of the late £ad <^ 
Gloacester, who died without heira male, were entiwlei 
by Edward to Pagan de Turberville, who perhapa exceeded 
the usual licence of officials, and whose very appointmeDl 
was a grievance to his predecessor in office, Llewelyn Braei 
a rich and influential native of the district. Lleweln 
was imprudent enough to make public threats of Ttc 
geance against De TuiberviUe, was denounced to iti 
king, and summoned to attend the next Parliament %. 
Lincoln for judgment He thought it eafer to take n; 
arms, and was presently at the head of several thousD< 
Webh. But the great English nobles could not lool 
tamely on at a revolt which threatened their own estate 
The Earl of Hereford, as chief landowner in the districi 
was entrueted with the command of an army, and tli 
Mortimers and other lords of the marches co-operatoJ 
Llewel}'n was compelled to surrender* at discretion, bo 
received an informal understanding that his life Ebou!i 
be spared. He was sent to London, and delivered to lli 
royal officers. Unfortunately for himself, he appears 
dangerous, orhia estates appeared desirable to the yoaiig« 
De Spenser, who had married one of the Earl of Glouce 
ter's sisters; and by his instrumentality Lle^velyn vj 
taken back to Wales, put through some form of trial, an 
beheaded. His adherents were presently admitted to 
general amnesty. 

Famine in England.— The general prostration < 
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England was increased \>j tihe greatest famine knufm in 
our annals. The incessant rains of 1315, wliich lasted 
fronn May to September, kept the com &om ripening; aad 
when it was at last reaped it had to be dried in ovens, 
and even so was bad for food. The quarter of com, 
which generally averaged about 3s., lose in the south to 
15b., and in the north to £\ 10s. There had been bad 
seasons in the two preceding years, and Parliament, 
hoping to mitigate the evil by legislation, had drawn up a 
tariff of the prices at which provisions were to be sold 
(Feb. 2, 1315). ' As the rates fixed were below market 
values, producers naturally declined to sell at all; and in 
February 1316, the Estates were compelled to retrace their 
Steps, and leave trade free. Prices now rose to 40a. in 
the north, or eight times the nsual rate, though in the 
^uth the pressure was not greater than in the preceding 
year. Men of substance were compelled to reduce their 
expenses by diminishing their households, and numbers 
of unemployed poor were thns thrown upon the country. 
Horses and dogs were greedily eaten; and it was said tiiat 
in some of the prisons the famished occupants seized and 
devoured the new comers who were put in among them, 
and even mothers were believed to have eaten their chil- 
dren. ^Disease came in the train of famine, the bad food 
causing dysentery and typhus. Everywhere the dead and 
dying might be seen lying about the streets. More reso- 
lute men banded themselves together and lived by rob- 
bery. This was especially die case in the north, where 
the distress was greatest, and where the danger from the 
Scotch was an excuse for carrying arms and going about 
in companies. One moss-trooper, Gilbei't de Middleton, 
had the audacity to stop and rob two cardinals who had 
come north to consecrate a Bishop of Durham, while he 
held the Bishop Elect to heavy ransom. In this case the 
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OutiEtge was ao fiagrant that tiie offender was poime. 
captured, and hanged like an ordinary thief in Xoodoi 
But the chanoefl of impunity were great enough to tw 
duorder alive. One Adam de Banaster, whose life n 
forfeit for a murder, took up arms against the £«il c 
Lancaster, under whose jurisdiction he fell, and lud '^ 
audacity to display tlie royal banner. His first enter 
prises were successful, and he collected a small arm; o: 
800 men. But a band of robbers, however formidable ii 
Mb» country, was no match for the forces of the greats 
En^ish nobleman. Bauaster was attacked and killai, 
and his troop dispersed. 

The Barl of Lancaster. — It is prohafale tiiii 
Banaater was without anthority from the king to dispb 
his flag. But the Earl of Lancaster and the people o 
England might be pardoned if they believed that Edvan 
would shrink from no means of weakening or deetrojini 
his over-powerful kinsman. In A.11. 1316 (FeK V\ 
Edward had been compelled to request his coasin to tali 
the Presidency of the Council, and the Earl had agreed 01 
condition that nothing should be done without the tm 
sent of himself and the other ministers; that nunisttr 
should be accountable to Failiament for their condaci 
and that if these conditions were violated he should b 
allowed to resign. Within a year the earl was again ii 
opposition, and refused to attend Parliament at Clarendoi 
(Feb. 1317), 01 that which met a little later at W«sl 
minister (April 16, 1317). It was now the fashion intbi 
Hug's household to speak openly of his cousin as ai 
enemy to king and realm. But Edward was not satisfitii 
with mere words. Thomas of Lancaster, thou^ a patriol 
by ambition and interest, tmd religious after the fashion ol 
his day, giving large alms and hononring the mendicani 
friars, was a -violent and bad man, who kept outlaws ant 
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aasassma in his trein, and whose adulteries were fl^rant 
He seems to have had a qoanel with the Earl of Surrey, and 
his misconduct had alienated his wife. The countess was 
residing at Canfonl in Dorsetshire, when a hody of men, 
headed by one of the Earl of Surrey's dependants, earned 
her off (May 11) to the earl's residence at lieigate. The 
excuse foe this Tiolence was that the countess was boand 
by pre-contract to an obscure gentleman, Hichaid da St 
Martin ; and the lady, now six years the acknowledged 
wife of Earl Thomas, did not scruple to declare that the 
claim was valid. Failiament decided differently when 
the matter came before it. Meanwhile, the gross insult to 
the Earl of Lancaster naturally provoked him to declare 
war against the Eail of Snirey. And knowing or suspect- 
ing that the outrage had been instigated by the king, he 
excused himself from attending Parliament summoned to 
meet in July at If ottingham. 

The King's Distress. — It was ea^ to foresee what 
the consequences to the kingdom would he if the king 
and his cousin were at open war. The nobles interposed, 
and a " love day " was arranged, on which Edward and 
the earl met near Lancaster, and exchanged embr&ces and 
protestations of affection. But the earl received private 
information that the king had resolved none the less to 
seize him if he came to Parliament, and imprison or behead 
him. Accordingly, when Edward went up north to York 
to collect an army against the Scotch, the earl from bis 
castle at Pontefract guarded the high roads, and disarmed 
all who came flocking to the royal standard. Edward 
could dp nothing with the small force that had followed 
him, and was compelled to return sonth when the summer 
broke up. ks he marched through Ponte&act the earl's 
followers poured in and loaded him with insult The 
kii^ ordered his men \a prepare for battle, and peace was 
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only roaintained by the mediation of the Earl of Pembroke 
Ab Boon OS Edward had left the north, hia conain iceimK^ 
the war against the Earl of Snney, and occupied the copl 
castle of Knaresborongh and that of Alton, which -urn 
then in the king's hands (Octobw 1317). It had y^ea 
proposed to hold a Parliament in Lincoln in Januaiy, bd 
the danger of civil war was so imminent that the king mi 
obliged to adjourn it first to May and then to June, wlten 
it was revoked altt^ther. Meanwhile the Papal legate 
and some of the nobles negotiated at Leicester with the 
Earl of Lancaster. The only terms he would listen to 
were the faithful observance of the ordinances gnanuit«d 
by royal charter, and leave for himself to prosecute his 
fend with the £atl of Surrey. 

The Earl Trlumpha.— So great was the kin^i 
extremity that he was compelled to promise even this, fot 
the Scotch, disregarding a Papal truce which the cardinaL' 
bad proclaimed, took Berwick early in the spring (April, 
1318), by the treachery of an English officer, and then 
descended upon the northern counties, ravaging as &r 
south as Knaresborongh, and carrying off rich plunder sai 
many prieouers. Part of their army reoiained to iuveet 
Korham, and it was known in England that it conld not 
bold out beyond Michaelmas. The queen and nobles 
insisted on a firm peace being made; and Edward, who 
seems to have meditated a second treachery, allowed Hugh 
Despeuser to leave the oonrt, was f^ain fonuaUy reconciled 
to his cousin, and presided over a general peace-making. 
The Earl of Surrey atoned for hia ontrage by the sacrifice 
of some estates, which to save appearances was ealled an 
exchange. A fresh Council was appointed according to lie 
ordinances, and commissioners were sent into every countj 
to ledreea the injustices of the royal officials. The Scotch 
seem to have abandoned the siege of Noihsm, so that no 
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campaign was necessary for this year; and indeed, as the 
terms of reconciliation were not ratified, till tlie autumn, 
an espeditiou on a large scale was impossible. But for a 
time there was content and the expectation of better 
things in England. The policy of the Earl of Lancaster 
had again acMered a complete and this time an almost 
"bloodless triumph. Eobert Bruce was nnder Papal ban; ■ 
Edward Bruce hod fallen at Dundalk; and a plentiful 
barveat reduced the price of wheat lower than it had been 
for seven years. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DEATH OF EDWARD II. 

PreparationB for "War. — Now that there was pean 
in England, the one thought of king and Cooncil -wa 
to prosecute the nnhappy war with Scotland, and k 
tiieve the lees of Berwick. Ajs a prelude to wailik> 
operations, letters were sent to the Count of Randers 
the Duke of Brabant, and six principal cities in thi 
Low Countriee, to request that they would desist itm 
trade with the Scotcli rebel& The matter was of thi 
last importance to England, for the Scotch were nol 
oulj drawing military stores and recruiting engineer 
from Flanders, but were at this moment dependent foi 
food on the Flemish trade. All the more were the 
merchants of Bruges unwilling to resign the locrative 
commerce; and supported by their court, tliey returned 
a decisive negative to the Ei^lish demand, and gave tbt 
title of King of Scotland to Robert Bruce. The Duke oi 
Brabant and the town of Malines were more compliant 
and the corporation of Yprea returned an evasive answer, 
But practically the English Government was compelled t 
rely on its 3eet and on privateers for establishing a partja 
blockade by sea. Adventurers from the eastern countm 
were encour^fed to make prizes by the permission to keej 
whatever they could capture. At the same time grea 
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efforts vera made to bring a large force into the field. 
IFifteen thoosand men wete to be levied from the counties 
north of Humber and nearly 3,000 in Wales. If we add 
to these the men-at-arms of all descriptions who followed 
the earls and barons into the field, there can be little 
doubt that the Ei^lish army must have numbered 
30,000 at least in this campaign, though the militia south 
of Humber was not called out. Miners were forwarded 
&om the Foieet of Dean to assist in the si^e operatlonB, 
and carpenters were impressed from London, and wood- 
cutters &om Essex. NoUtii^ seemed wantii^ to the pre- 
parations, and'Edwatd anticipated the fruite of victory by 
bestowing a number of vacant Scotch benefices on various 
SngUsh clergymen. By the middle of August his army 
"was entirely encamped around Berwick. 

Sieg^ of Berwick. — But a doom seemed to attend 
the king's enterprises. An attempt to throw men into the 
town by a drawbridge fastened to a ship's mast and 
attached to the city wall, miscarried throagb the gallant 
defence of her garrison, and the ship stranded at the ebb 
of tide and was burned. The great sow or covered tower 
which the Enghsh had pushed up to the walls, and under 
cover of which they worked, was shattered by a huge 
stone which a Plemish engineer. Crab, discharged on it 
Kevertheleas, the reducing of a fortress is only mattor of 
time, and the little garrison of Berwick was beginning to 
be hard pressed by the repeat«d assaults made on the 
walls, when news came that the Yorkshire militia had 
been defeated at Milton, near Sorough Bridge, by the main 
Scotoh army under Sandolph and Douglas. Hastily 
gathered together and recruited in great measure from 
priests and monks, so that the affair is known as " the 
chapter of Milton," the English friars had fled before they 
even crossed spears vriuh the Scotoh veterans, England 
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lay, aceordingly, in the iray of the invader, and as the amr 
blockading Berwick vaa too small to be divided, ii 
became a question in the English Council, whether Benriek 
oi the north coontry should be sacrificed. The Earl 
of IjuicasteT, wboee estatm lay in the north, threw hii 
whole weight on the side of giving up the siege. Findiog 
himself woratod he levived his old qnairel with the king, 
complaining that Edward had dedarad hia intention of 
making Hugh de Spenser seneschal of the castle, and 
Eoger D'Amori governor of the town. Under colooi a( 
this grievance he withdrew his whole force from On 
bedegisg army and marched south. The general indigna- 
tion was great Men now remembeiwi that Berwick had 
never been really attacked from the side where the eail's 
division was encamped. It was said that his forcee and 
the Scotch intermingled like friends on the borders ; and 
it was soon heheved that Thomas of Lancaster had receiyed 
£40,000 from Brace to favour the late Sijotch inroad, 
which had nearly ended in the capture of the English 
Queen. Down to this time the charges of secret dealing 
with the public enemy, which king and earl by taiB 
brought against one another, had always been iuteipreled 
toEdward'sdisadvantagR. Now every soldier carried home 
one story, that Berwick would have been taken if theEari 
of Lancaster had not been a traitor. The ^1 felt the 
disgrace keenly, and tried to confront public opinion bf 
an offer to refer hie conduct to arbitration, or to nndeigo 
the ordeal of hot iron or of the duel. No one answend 
the challenge, and he was formally declared iimoceiiL 
But his power as a popular leader was gone. 

Tnio© with Sootland. — It was hopeless for the tame 
to think of renewing the war with Scotland. Bat the 
old policy of inaction could not be continued, for the 
Scotch had returned as the English army broke np, and 
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veie buiuiug and pluudermg for and wide in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. In Yorkaliire more than seventy 
towns were bo mined that it was neceasticy to esempt 
them from taxation. Edward consented to treat, and a 
truce for two years was arranged. There were Bome 
murmoTB at this in England, because Fariiament had not 
been coneillt^d. But in the north, where the population 
had suffered as much, from the English defence as from 
tbe Scotch attack, the promise of quiet was univeisally 
welcome. Edward had another reason for concluding the 
truce. He was bound to render homage for his French 
fie&, and was anxious to do it in person. The summer 
was consumed in preparations for the journey and in 
making it, thot^h the kii^ was only five weeks absent 
from England. 

Domestic Troubles. — Troubles began again soon after 
hia retain. The princely inheritance of the Earl of 
Gloncester, who fell at Bannockbum, had passed after his 
death to his three sisters, who were now married to tbe 
younger Hugh de Spenser, to Boger D'Amori, and Hugh 
Audley. There had been a division of the estates among 
the husbands of the co-heiresses by a sort of family com- 
pact ratified by the king, and De Spenser had obtained 
almost all Glamorgan to his share. But it was his ambi- 
tion to build up a little principality in the Welsh marches. 
He seized and held Kewport in Shropshire from his 
brother-in-law, Hugh Audley, havii^ entered it by strata- 
gem. He perpetually importuned the king to resume the 
castles which had been committed to the care of Boger 
de Mortimer; and proposed his intention of revenging the 
death of his ancestor slain at Evesham on the two chiefs 
of the Mortimer family. At last by an act of insolent 
eelf-seeking he contrived to arm half the English baronage 
against him, William de Eraose, heir to one of the 
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greatest nanies and groateat propertiea in England, bnt 3 
man of recklen extiaTagance, had settled the roTeiBioit ol 
the estate of Oower on Mb daughter Aliva, when she 
married John de Mowhrsf. N'evertheless, being hud 
pieaeed foi money, he made propoeals to sell it in aeTenl 
qnarten at once, to the Eatl of HerefOTd and to tk 
Mortimen. John de Movbray hearing of tfaeee negotia- 
tiona, established his right to Qower in the courts, and fci 
greater security took possession of the estate. By the 
common law of England he vas not justified in doing tbia 
till he had obtained the king's licence. The custom of tbc 
marchee, however, was said to warrant the act, and, anj- 
how, so alight an offence deserved no heavier penalty thu 
a small fine. Hngh De Spenser, however, persnaded the 
king to declare the estate forfeited, and denounced the 
barons who pleaded the march customs as gnilty of trcaaos. 
Not unnaturally they confederated, against him, and wen 
joined hy the Earl of Lancaster, in whom the di^race of Ber- 
wick still rankled ; and by Boger Clifford, whose mother, 
Maud de Clare, had been plundered by De Spenser of hei 
fail share in the division of the Clare property. The con- 
federates first demanded that the common enemy should 
he removed from the king's Council and. kept in eafe 
custody till their charges ^unst him had received hear- 
ing When. Edward indignantly refused compliance, and 
declared the lands of Hugh Audley and Soger D'Amori 
forfeit, they levied open war upon the king and hia 
favourite, captured the Welsh castles easily, as De Spenser 
was detested in the principality, and mined or plundered 
bis and his father's property in Wales, and in fourteen 
English counties, to the amount, as was afterwards eaid, of 
more than £60,000. The tenants came in crowds and 
renewed thdr homage. In the king's council a few weie 
found who raised their voices for war, and Edward himself 
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Inclined to ttieb policy, but the laigei number maintained 
that Parliament ehould be summoned. 

Bebellious Nobles. — When Parliament met (July 1 0, 
1331), tba Confederate Lords broi^t up their retainers 
to London in yellow and green uniforms with white scarves, 
ind the mayor was compelled to maintaia order by a 
police of 1,000 men. The yonnger De Spenser had tried 
to recruit partisans, and had actually concluded a let^e 
DfTenaive and defensive with John de Birmingham, Earl 
of Louth, the victor of Edward Bruce. But the faction 
was powerless against public feeling and the barone' army, 
After a fortnight of angry conferences the king was 
ahliged to g^ve way, and tlie De SpenseiB were formally 
3xiled. The father, now an old man, left England, accord- 
ingly, moaning and cursing hie eon who had caused him 
to be banished from the flower of all Christian lands. 
Gut the young De Spenser, whom the king had made 
warden of the Cinque Ports, fitted out privateers and 
covered around the English coast, plundering merchant 
pessels, or, perhaps, rather seizing them to the king's usa 
Fhe spoils of two alone are said to have been worth 
£40,000 ; and the money came opportunely at a moment 
vhen the independence of Edward's enemies had inclined 
wpular feeling in his favour. The queen was passing 
icrosa country oh her way to Canterbury, and .wished to 
ipend the night in Leeds caatle, which the kil^; had given 
a Bartholomew de Badlesmere, That baron, the ricb Lord 
3adlesmere, as he was called, had just marched at the head 
if bis retainers to Oxford, where the barons in opposition 
vere holding an armed conference. When the queen's 
narehals appeared at the gates to demand quarters and 
)repare a lodging, the Lady Badlesmere, fearing probably 
est the castle should be treacherously seized, refused entry; 
ihe queen's retainers tried to enter by force, and were driven 
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back with the Ion of sevenl lives. There was gener 
indiguEition when this grose insult was known — ^the miii 
BO as Queen Isabella had often interposed her gix 
offices to make peace between king and lords ; and wht 
Bartholomew de Bsdlesmera wrote approving his wif e'ac« 
duct, the king suddenly found himaelf restored to his o 
authority. He at once called out the whole armed pa< 
of the country; and throv^ the siagular folly of tl 
Earl of Lancaster, who declined to help De Badlesmei 
with whom he bad an old feud, the baron's army was n 
able to do more than make an armed demorurtraticm 
Kingstou. Leeds was, of course,' easily reduced, i 
garrison put to death or imprisoned, and the family of tl 
insurgent baron sent to the Tower. Castle after castle no 
surrendered to the royal forces, and earls and buoi 
began to find excuses for deserting the constitution 
cause. But, in' fact, success was hopeless under such 
leadei' ss Lancaster. Even now, when the south and ca 
were in the king's hands, he ahenated Earl Aymer ' 
Pembroke by denouncing him as a traitor. Next, wbi 
the barons were thrown back upon the line of the Serei 
he neglected to appear in time at the appointed rendeiTDi 
The result was that the Mortimera, who had just inflict- 
a sharp defeat on the king's troops at Bridgenortb, la 
down their arms sud<1enly, and threw themBelTes on ll 
king's mercy. As Maurice de Berkeley followed tin 
example, the west was soon pacified, and the two 1 
Spenseis thought it safe to return and demand a &esh tri 
(Jan. 1322.) 

CiTil War. — It is probable that the insui^ent Ion 
with the single exception of Bartholomew de Badleeme 
whom the king steadily singled out for punishment, °Ur 
yet have obtained peace if they would have offered si 
mission ; but they imagined themselves too deeply iiii[ 
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cated to recede, or felt too profound a distrost of Edwaid'd 
good faith. AccoTdii^ly, at tlie veiy time- when the 
Scotch were potiring over the northern hordei, the barona 
laid siege to the loyal castle of TickhilL The lesult was 
that Edward carried with him the whole military force 
of sonthem England, estimated at 300,000 men, when he 
went np nortL Still much of this waa an imwatlike 
tahhle, not fit to enter the field against the picked men 
of the Earls of Lanoastei and Hereford; and these actually 
defended the passage of the Trent for three days, expecting 
reinforcements which did not arrive, when they learned 
that Sir Thomas Holland, whom Lancaster had intrusted 
to bring np snpports, had taken them over to the king, 
and fbat Edward had crossed by a higher ford, and was 
threatening to outflank them. Then a general rout set 
in. The Earls of Lancaster and Hereford turned theii 
coarse northwards, hoping to reach Scotland; hut a body 
of English borderers, under Andrew de Harcla, waa col- 
lected in Borough Bridge to intercept them. The Earl of 
Hereford was slain in the attempt to force a passage. 
The Earl of Lancaster was seized treacherously in the 
night, in violation of a truce, and carried captive to York. 
Above a hundred barons and gentlemen of the first rank 
were among the prisoners. 

Punishment of Bebels. — It was not in the charac- 
ter of Edward or of his worthless counsellors to show 
mercy to the vanquished ; and if the secret treaty they 
published between the earls and Itobert Bruce was not 
a forgery, it must be granted that Thomas of Laacastei 
had well deserved to die. Yetit shows Edward's character, 
that every one believed that the heavier crimes of treason 
and civil war would have been condoned if the earl had 
not been guilty of Gaveston'a death, and that the king 
could not re&ain from insulting and torturing his victim. 
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Sentenced to death withoat leave to reply, the eail v 
taken to tlie scaffold on a common plongh hone, v 
greeted with shoato of " King Aithur," the nickname I: 
followeia had giron Edward in Ponte&act, and waa foio 
to look on while aeTeTal of hia moat busted retainen we 
put to death. Altogether eighteen or twenty men. ' 
podtioa soffeied on the scaffold, five were sent into eii! 
and the remainder were kept cloM prisoiierB. The esUt 
confiscated miiat hava covered nearly half of England, u 
the king's adherents were largely rewarded. Andrew ( 
Harda, whose eerrices had been of sach special meri 
was made Sail of Carlisle, 

War and Peace with Scotland. — Edward -v, 
now for the first time since the first few months of h 
reign nndisputed maater of England, and nothing was mo 
nrgent than to bring the war with Scotland to a speed 
conclusion. He was at once saognine of success, u 
caraful to make hia preparations sufficient Ifot ti 
August could his full forces be gathered together, ai 
when they entered Scotland it was in such nombera th 
Bobert Brace thought it safer not to meet them in tl 
field. But the conutry they traversed had been clear 
of every living thing, and when, after three days stay 
Edinburgh, the English fleet was still kept back by cc 
tiary winds &om sailing up the Forth, the f^unine in t 
camp was so great that Edward was compelled to oid 
a hasty letreat The Scotch now hni^ upon their marc 
so that it was not safe to fon^^; and by the time £ngk 
was gained, the army was in such state that 14,000 irn 
died of indulgence in food. Edward thought the cai 
paign over, and allowed his men to scatter to their homi 
while he himself took up bis quarters in Newcastle. 1 
was soon roused by the news that the Scotch army h 
crossed the border, and that the Earl of Carlisle, v 
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had been appointed to guard it, waa n^otiatang vith 
Kobert Bruce, and jdundering on his owb account. Urgent 
ordere were at onoe aent out that the Crown vassals ehotdd 
repair to the royal standard, first at Ifewcaatle, and, when 
!Edward was obliged to fly &om that town, at Blackmore, 
near Silaud Abbey. A few thousand were accordingly 
gathered tc^ther, when the Scotch army appeared in 
force. After a ehort fight the English fiank was turned 
by the Irishty of A^yle and the Islea, who climbed the 
bill aides while Douglas and Bandolph were fighting at the 
ford. It was a great rout, if not an important battle: 
the Earl of Bichmond was taken prieoner, and Edward 
himself was forced to fly hastily, The Scotch returned 
to their country laden with prey (Oct. 1322), and reduced 
Norham by the way. Edward's solitary satisfaction was 
to take vengeance on the Earl of Carlisle, whom he 
arrested and judged summarily. There eeems little doubt 
that Andrew de Harcla was legally a traitor; bat the 
part he had taken against the Earl of Lancaster, &om 
whom he had rec^ved knighthood, made him so unpopular 
in Ei^laud that the chai^ against him must be received 
with suspicion. It is highly probable, as is said, that he 
hated De Spenser. After the unhappy issue of the August 
campaign he might well think that peace with Scotland 
was desirable; and hia teal plan was perhaps nothing 
more than to force Edward to conclude a pacification, the 
terms of which should be airanged by six commissioners 
on each eid& Perhaps a feeling that he represented 
pubUc opinion in the north had something to do with 
the treaty which Edward actually concluded soon after- 
wards (May-June, 1323). By this there was to be peace 
for thirteen years between the two countries, hut no trade 
01 other commonication except by special licence, under 
the pretext that the Scotch were excommunicated. Ther , 
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title of king wu still denied to th« " Siear Bobert 
Bnu." 

Quairel with Franoe.— But the Scotch difficuli 
were ecaicely ended before Edward waa involTed i: 
serioiu quairel irith Fmnc«. In 1322 Charlea le 1 
brother of Qaeen Isabella, had auqceeded to the Fiei 
throne, and sent envo^B to England, demuidiiig tl 
Edwaid should perform homage in person for Aquit«i 
It was not De Spenser's interest that the king shoi 
leave England, and he first tried to persuade the eny( 
not to dehver the invitation, and then persuaded Edvi 
tliat theie 'was no need to comply with it At UsI 
special embassy was sent over to apologise for the kin 
remissness (a.d. 1323). It then appeared that therev 
other causes of complaint. The English seneschal 
Aqnitaine, Balph Basset, had lately stormed and de: 
lislked the French town of Saint Swdos, slaughtering I 
garriaon and all the population, on the pretext that I 
castle had been built within English territory. It is p 
bable that there were other causes of quarrel between i 
two Crowns, and that De Spensei's piracies had tx 
partly at the expense of French commerce. The occad 
of conhscating so large a fief as Aquitaine was too favo 
able to be lost A French army was marched into 
and althongh reinforcements were sent £rom EngUi 
the Earl of Eent, who commanded, could effect nothit 
and only three towns were still in his hands when 
concluded a truce till the next Easter. Negotiations ■v\ 
now carried on, hut without any effect, and at last Edwt 
resolved to send his queen into Franca It was 
hazardous measure, for during the late bitter feeli 
against France, OTerytbii^ had been done to insult s 
offend Queen Isabella ; her lands sequestered, her hou 
hold sent out of the kingdom, and she herself mado 
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feel sensibly that De Spenaei stood higbei in the king's 
affections tlian his wife, ^evertlielasa, she was so far 
succeesfiil as to obtain a piolongation of the truce till 
the ensuing August Then, as the French demands were 
outrageous, calling for the cession of the whole county 
of Fonthieu, Edward made prepatations for a descent 
upon Ptanc& But when the forces assembled it appeared 
that no provision had been made foi payii^ them ; and, 
when Parliament met, De Spenser said openly that it 
would now be apparent who was the king's enemy by his 
counselling that the king should go in person. Ifevei- 
theless, so urgent was it that Edward should either lead 
an army 01 conduct conferences in person, that he was at 
last on the point of embarkii^ when envoys from France 
arrived, bringii^ a new and acceptable proposition, — Let 
the king transfer his rights in Gascony to his young son 
Edward, and the whole difficulty might be arrajiged, and 
the prince's homage accepted. To tiie two De Speusers 
nothing was so important as to keep the king in England. 
They dared not follow him info France, apparently 
thinking themselves unsafe in an army; but they dared 
much less remain behind him in England, where the 
king's departure would have been the signal for a general 
civil war directed against themsdves. 

The De Spensera — Yet, as it happened, the plan 
adopted by the De Spensers was directly ruinous to them. 
Ever since the defeat of the constitutional party efforts 
had been made throughout En^and to free the captives. 
Once it had been proposed to seize the elder De Spenser, 
now Earl of Winchester, — once Wallingford Castle had 
been surprised, in order to rescue Maurice de Berkeley. In 
both these cases the attempts had miscarried. Bat in a.d. 
1321 the younger Eogei de Mortimer effected his escape 
from the Tower, and took up his residence at the French 
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court, where othet Kngligh ezilw pieaently joined hi 
So Tinble waa their ascendency over the qaeen, that I 
Bishop of Exeter, who hsd come over to aaaist in I 
D^otistions, found himself excluded from all trust, t 
at last stole back eeoratly to England, partly, it is n 
from apprehenuons for his persoual safety. Meanti 
the queen, who bad at first protracted her stay under t 
pretext of affection to her brother, new that her sou \ 
joined h«r, wrote to say that she would not return vb 
a third person divided her from the king's affections, ) 
would consecrate her days to grief and widowhood. S 
waa strongly supported by public feeling in France, vlt 
Edward's debaucheries were no secret. The £isg 
England professed unbounded astonishment when ' 
queen's letter reached him, and declared, in a lettei 
remonstrance, that he had beUeved Oe Spenser to ett 
high in her &Tour. The bishops were persuaded to wi 
and request her to return. When their letter also proTed 
effectual, the king, by his favourite'sadvice, caused hisi* 
and son to be publicly proclaimed outlaws and traitan 
Edward Defeated. — Ten months of feverish eip 
tation now went by, during which Edward was vaii 
negotiating with the court of Fiance, and summoning I 
wife and son to return to him, while the queen and M 
tinier were coUecting troops in France, Brabant, i 
Hainault, Edmund Earl of Kent, the king's brother, 1; 
joined them. Italian merchants weie found to advai 
money, and the feeling of sympathy with their cause < 
so strong throughout England that the jails were gidwc 
with prisoners. In one sense Edward had a very stn 
case. There was no question that his wife and son t 
been false to English interests, and that the young Edin 
had practically snnendered a part of Aquitaine ; Ma 
mei's relations with the queen were matter of notociel 
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and the exiles were bringing a foreign army into England. 
But the government of the De Spenaera had been eo out- 
rageoua, that the queen's march &0Tn Orwell and Harwich, 
where her fleet landed (Sept. 14), resembled a triumphal 
procession, Edward tried to call out the London militiH ; 
they excused themselTea on the ground that they owed 
no service outside the walls ; hot when the king had fled 
in deapair, they rose tumnltuoualy to welcome Isabella, 
and killed Walter de Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter, a late 
treasurer, who had been collecting troops for the royal 
cause. Meanwhile the queen marched on westwards 
in hot pursuit of Edward. At Bristol, which quickly 
Burrendered to her, the Earl of Arundel and the elder De 
Spenser were taken prisoners, and hanged on the common 
gallows. The king and the younger De Spenser being 
unable, through contrary winds, to make the Isle of 
Lundy, took refuge in the Abbey of Neath, in Glamor- 
ganshire. Meanwhile daily proclamations were made in 
the queen's army, calling upon the king to return and 
resume the reins of government in conformity with the 
ordinances. When it was found that Edward did not put 
in an appearance, his eon, the young Edward, was declared 
guardian of the realm of En^aud, and a chancellor and 
treasurer assigned him (Oct 26). But three weeks later 
[Nov. 16), Edward and the younger De Spenser were 
betrayed by the Welsh into the hands of a party sent to 
capture them. From the moment the king entered 
England again, the powers of the guardian wore held to 
:eafle ipso facto, and a deputatdon waited on the captive 
oonarch, to request that he would suffer the great seal to 
le used. Edward had, of course, no alternative but to 
omply, and it was placed in the hands of the Bishop of 
lioTwich, who transacted all necessary business with it 
Etseoution of Da Spenser. — The first thought of 
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tiie conqaeron iru to execute stern jnatice on the young' 
De Spenser. He wu unigned before the peers at Her 
fold, and sentence piononnced in s speech of pasuoml 
declamation. He was charged with illegal retora ftn 
oanishment, with piiades on the high eea, vitb foocimc 
the judicial ezecntion of the Earl of Lancaster and varioi 
other nobles, and with causing others of the part; to b 
assassinated in prison, in order that he might seize tb(i 
lands, with treachery in the Scotch campaign, with et 
croachments on the femchises of the church, wii 
attempts to ruin the queen and the heir-apparent, m 
with taking the king out of the realm. Among tbes 
graver charges comes oat one of individual wrong, be 
marked by exceptional barbarity, — "and yon cause 
Dame Baretter to be beaten by your ribalds, and her an 
and legs to be broken, too despitofully, against the oidi 
of chivalry, and against law and teason ; therefore tl 
good lady is for ever deprived of reason and of rain! 
estate." Thnv is no reason to suppose that any aw • 
these charges against De Spenser was false, except tl 
accDSstiou of treacbeiy in the Sootoh war. Bnt the U 
words of the sentence, "withdraw, trajtor, renegade trailo 
go and receive judgment, malicious and attainted traitoi 
are of nnseemly violence ; and the sentence was cains 
out with circumstances of great brutality. The coi 
demned nobleman was drawn on a hurdle, with a cro« 
of nettles upon his head, through a yelling multitude 
was mutilated before death as a heretic, and was the 
disembowdled, the beating heart being drawn from tl 
bod; and cast into the flames (Nov, 24). 

Eidward Deposed. — Eathei more than eix weei 
afterwards Failiament met at Westminster, The pee: 
took an oath to defend the bodies of Queen IsabeUa ai 
of her son Edward, and to maintain their quarrel in li 
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Knd death against Sir Hngli de Spenser, and against 
Bobeit de Waldock, the late chancellor. There had 
been at first an idea that the king might be restoied, and 
the Bishops of Winchester and Hereford were sent to 
Kenilworth to request that he vonld meet Parliament 
They returned (Jan. 12), and reported that Edward de- 
clined to tmst hiinaalf in |Jie hands of hia enemies and 
traitors, an answer which seems to show that the king 
was allowed royal state and a semblance of liberty. Pro- 
bably the words of the reply lost nothing in the report 
During two days, while Parliament was still deliberating, 
the two bishops who had been sent as mediaters preached 
violently to large audiences against the king, on the texts, 
" A foolish king wiU destroy hia people," and " My whole 
heart is sick." On the third day the primate appeared in 
Westminster Hall, took for hia text, " Vox populi, vox 
Dei," and announced that Edwaid was deposed by the 
unanimous consent of the three Estates, and that his son 
was to succeed him in the kingdom. There was a general 
feeling of satisfaction ; bnt the qaeen professed to be in- 
consolable at the decision, and acting probably under her 
influence, the youi^ Edward refused to accept the crowu 
except with hts father's consent. A deputation of the 
Estates was accordingly sent to Eenilworth, and the justi- 
ciary, William Trussell, who had presided over De Spenser's 
execution, renounced the homage due from the king's lieges 
to him in the following words — " I, William Trussell, 
proctor for the prelate, earls, and barons, and others 
named in my credentials, having full and sufficient power 
thereto, renounce and give back the homage and fealty 
due to yon Edward, king of England, as king heretofore, 
by these persons aforesaid ; and I deliver and give the 
aforesaid powers in. the best manner that law and custom 
give. And I protest in their name that they will not in 
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fntaie be in yoor fealty noi in your tdl^iance, uid tb 
they do not claim to lidd anything of yon as king. Aln 
they hold you henceforth as a private person, "withoat ui 
kind of royal dignity." Edward, who had pat on a hltc 
dresa for the intemew, buret into tears and groans wk 
he found his depoaition thus formally consmnmatK 
Bat the decision was imveraihle ; and he had been pit 
mised, in a private conference with the Bishops of Lincot 
and Winchester, that he should lecelve a handsome allon 
ance, and be allowed to live in royal state, if be wool 
smooth mattere by reaigning. He accordingly apologise 
fui the errors of his rule, and expressed hifi satisfactio 
and gratitude that bis son was chosen to succeed him. 

And Murdered. — This intemew was the last pnbli 
pf^^eant of Edward's life. During the next three mostli 
he remained in honourable custody under the Earl c 
Lancaster's care. He is said to have endored bis &i 
with resignation; and eoma Terses, which he compose 
on his misfortunes, show that his thoughts turned t 
religion. Unhappily for himself, in this extremity of hi 
fortones he expressed an ardent desire to be Tennited t 
his wife ; and Uie Earl of Lancaster consulted ber on tt 
subject^ and u^ed compliance, Isabdla had alread 
received unwelcome advice to the eame effect from tb 
Pope, Her causes of complaint against her huelsand ha 
been very real and serious during years when, as it eeemi 
she had been a good wife to him; and she wae noi 
infatuated by a gnilty passion for Mortimer. Bhe arrange 
vith the Bishop of Hereford that Edward should b 
,remoTed &om Eenilworth, and asa^i;ned to the care o 
Thomas de Berkeley and John de Maltravers, by whom 
after some wanderings, apparently intended to preven 
knowledge of his prison, Edward was taken to Berkelei 
Castle in Gloucestershire, For a short time be wa 
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treated decently, througli the good feeling of Thomas de 
Berkeley, and received presents of costly clothes irom the 
queen, accompanied by letters of regret that the Eatatee 
would not permit her to visit him. But, before long, 
Thomas de Berkeley withdrew in disgust from the castle, 
iinrl ing that bia authority was ovemiled under colour of 
secret orders from the court; and Maltravera, who had 
already practised on Edward's life during the journey, 
and had offered him the grossest indignities, was left free 
to try the effects of foul air and poison upon his prisoner. 
When it appeared that Edward's vigorous constitution 
-was proof against these arts, Maltravers and an associate, 
Thomas de Gnmey, murdered him barbarously by passing 
a red-hot iron into his bowels (Sept 22, 1327). In spite 
of the precautions they had taken to heap mattresses over 
his. head, his piercing shrieks rang through the castle, and 
furnished evidence gainst his murderers. They remained 
in England, however, ae long as the queen and'Mortimer 
were at the head of affairs. On the change of goverument 
they ffed. De Gumey was apprehended three years later 
in France, and died on the journey to England, with sus- 
picion of being murdered, those in power, it was thought, 
fearing that he might make, some indiscreet revelations. 

His Character. — It is said that Edward's fate waa 
partly due to the dread entertained that his partisans 
would take up arms. The statement is not improbable, 
and is no evidence in the ku^'a favour. Public opinion 
had been swayed round once before ae completely and 
decisively in his favour by the injudicious conduct of 
Lady Badlesmeie. Such revulsions of feeling are com- 
mon among half-civilised communities. Those who took 
up anns against the government of De Spenser and his 
colleagues expected, no doubt, that the taxes would be 
diminished, jastice better administered, and the country 
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restored to its old prestige abroad ; but, is iact, tlie taie 
had to be increased to defray the expeoaes of tiie reToli 
tion, the coarse of goremment went on in the ohl tnci 
the r^ncy failed, as the king had failed, against tL 
Scotch, and the only change might seem to be that a: 
impure qaeoi, governed by Mortimer, had rsphiced u 
imporo king governed by Da Spenaer. None the les 
vas the deposition of Edward IL a necessary act in ilseU 
and £nnght with the highest leaiilte to conBtitatio]i& 
liberty. His bettor qualities, — an affectionate di^^nsi 
tion, pMsonal coarage, and some tosto for mechanica, — d( 
littla to redeem his many and flt^rant vices. Even befon 
his accession he perpetually tried to interfere 'with tb 
coarse of Justice and of cliarch preferment ; as king \i 
gave everything by favour, and his special iavoorites wen 
the arrogant and nnwise Gaveston, the brutal De Spenser 
and the primate Walter Baynald, who betrayed him 
Broken laws, broken faith, a diahonouied public policy 
eanguinary executiooa at home, national indebtedness 
and a licentious and wasteful court, were the great const 
in the indictment against one wh« came to the thioiu 
ouder the best auspices. I'he moderation and consti 
tutioD&l procedure of the Fatliament in its dealings witl 
him are beyond all praise. Throughout the series of mV 
that preceded bis deposition all care was taken to pie 
serve the royal dignity unimpaired; and it seema, as if b 
the last, the Estates honestly wished to restore the king. 
Fortunately their intention was defeated, whether bj 
Edward's unguarded violence or by the treachery of the 
mediators, and Edward, discrowned and a prisoner, le' 
trieved by his resignation under affliction a portion oi 
the esteem he had forfeited during years of despotic rule, 
and perhaps served his country by his death better than 
he could have done by his life. 



CHAPTER V. 

-•■ FIRST YEARS OF EDWARD III. 

The King's Minority, — Edward IIL'b coronation 
(Feb. 1, 1327) -was followed by a new eettlement of 
public affaire by Parliament. All the prooeedinga ^mnst 
the late Earl of Laacaeter and bis adherents were 
findly reversed ; and tbe government of the country was 
intrusted to a council of four bishops, four earls, and six 
barons, under the presidency of Henry of Lancaster. Be- 
fore the Commona broke np they addiesged a petition of 
forty-one articles to the Council, requesting ledresa of 
various grievances, and in some cases a reform of official 
practices. To petitions of the first class, such as that 
ihe forest charters should be kept, the Council readily 
issented ; to petitions trenching on the king's power, such 
\s that the Crown shonld keep wardships and marriages in 
ta own hands, instead of aeUing or giving them away, a 
liacreet answer was returned that the business must wait 
ill the king was of ^e; 

"War with Scotland. — ^Xhere was little doubb that 
he Council was honestly anxions to maintain peace with 
jreign nations. Unfortunately, if Edward's deposition 
ad removed the danger of a French war, it furnished the 
cotch with a motive and an excuse for renewing hos- 
Hties. By the international law of the times, a, truce 
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between two soveteigna, being made oa it were for tlieit 
eelvee, not for the people, expired of itself if one of tba 
contracting parties died or oeued to reign. It is tme tiie 
Council of Begenc^ loet no time in directing the w&rden: 
of the marches to abstain from hostilities (Feb. 15). Bni 
the very document in which this oider was given spoke 
of Hobert Bmce^ in the old offensiTe style, as a priTste 
person ; and the unfriendly feeling of the dominant party 
in England could not be doubted, as Edward's loss oi 
Scotland had been enumerated among the offences hi 
which he had forfeited his ctovm. It is scarcely wouder 
fnl if the Scotch, who had already tried to aorpriaa the 
Castle of Korham, now resolved upon open war, and 
were not propitiated by an English offer, centred in the 
same insulting language ss before, to n^otiate the temu 
of a final peace. While Edward's Council were deapstd- 
ing ambassadors, the Scotch were assembling an army; 
and before the end of April tliere was each alarm m 
England that the whole military force of the conntrr 
north of Humbet was called out, and a general right oi 
plunder bom the publiu enemy was proclaimed. Measiini 
v&K taken to bring over troops from Hainault, and l^e 
Bouthem soldiers were ordered to rendezvous at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne by Ascension day. Meanwhile a smaU foree 
was sent northward to protect the frontier ; but the Earli 
of Lancaster and Kent, who commanded it, were afraid 
to take the field against Douglas, who rav^ed the boideis 
in their very presence with the vanguard of the Scotcli 
army. Bobert Bruce himself was now a leper, and coiil<J 
not take the field ; hut Kondolph and the Earl of Mai 
soon brought up two other divisions, by which the Scotcli 
foroes in England were raised to the number of 4,00li 
men-at-arms mounted on good horses, and 20,000 light 
armed men, nding the small ponies of theic counb;. 
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Trhicli they let loose to feed in the fields and wood^. 
lEvery man carried a eack of oatmeal and a griddle. He 
could eapport life on this diet, and trusted for other food 
to tha invaded country. An army thus accontred, and 
unencumbered by artillery or commissariat, without even 
a single waggon in its train, could make twenty-four miles 
a day without undue fatigua 

Undecisive Campaign. — ^The force that gathered 
round the young King of England at York ought to have 
been sufficient for the conquest of Scotland. It numbered 
8,000 men-at-arms mounted on large horses, 15,000 soldiers 
on light horse, 15,000 spearmen from the towns, and 
24,000 archers. Besides these were 500 men-at-arms 
under Sir John of Hainault, whose presence, however, 
proved a source of embarrassment ; for either, as one 
account states, becaaae the Hainaulters insulted women, 
or, as some supposed, &om the intrigues of King Edward's 
friends, a quarrel soon broke out between the English 
archeia and the grooms and pages of the strangers. Out- 
numbered and sorely pressed, the Hainaulters at last 
fought their way out to a place of safety, but thronghout 
the remainder of the campaign they woto obliged to use 
more precautions against the English whom they had 
come to serve, than gainst the Scotch whom they came 
to fight. "Sot did the Council dare to take strong mea- 
sures against the offenders, as it was known that the 
Scotch court cherished an idea of raising up allies among 
the late king's adherents. All that could be done was to 
keep Sir John and his men near the Hng's person, and 
lead the army withoat more delay into action. Bat when 
the English host came into the country between Durham 
and Carlisle, which the Scotch were ravaging, they soon 
found that it was more easy to foUow the fires that 
lighted up the Scotch line of march than to bring the 
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enemy to action. At last, after seven days of wandering 
among moTaflBee and foreste, in which hoTBes and men 
suffered the greatest atnita for want of food, the kiu^ 
offered knighthood and a hnndrod a year to any one wk 
nonld bring him in sight of the enemy. In four dap it 
was claimed by Thomas de Bokesby, a prisoner whom the 
Scotch released, and sent with a message that they woe 
waiting for the English. Bat the joy of the army on 
coming in sight of the foe at Stanhope was soon damped 
by the discoTery that the Scotch were so posted on the 
hill-side as to be practically onassailahle. A proposii], in 
the true style of chivalry, that the Scotch, should come 
down into the plain and form their line of battle wiOioat 
hindrance, was met by Douglas with a peremptoiy k- 
fuaal, — he and his followers should stay there at tkii 
pleasure, and it was for the King of England to dislodge 
them if he disliked the lavage they had wrought Foi 
nearly three weeks longer the same tactics were puisntd. 
The Scotch shifted their quarters indeed, bat the new 
poffltions they took np were as little inviting to assail ^ 
the old; and the two hosts never once crossed am.s 
except in a night attack when Douglas with 2iXI 
picked men burst suddenly into the English camp, crying 
" Douglas I Douglas I you shall all die, thieves of Eng- 
land !" and rode Up even to the king's tent. At last tbe 
English had intelligence that the Scotch chiefs wen 
meditating a great enterprise, TmAgining that a ue* 
night attack hod been arranged, the English genenU 
kept their force under arms till momii^, and then fonnil 
that the enen^ had decamped, and were well on their w^ 
to Scotland. Pursuit, with half-starved horses, was im- 
poamble, and would perhaps have proved disastrous, as 
Scotch reinforcements w^%. c(»ning up, so the Englisl> 
host withdrew sullenly to York, murmuring that the king 
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had buen betrayed, and that Mortimer, whose ascendency 
-was already observed and disliked, bad taken money ham. 
the enemy to secure tbem an unmolested retreat. It ia 
more probable that French influence was actively osed to 
procure a peace between these two countries. Bat, in fact, 
after this last failure, it mast have been almost impossible 
to raise money in England for another campaign. 

Terms of Peace. — Accordii^ly a peace between the 
two countries waa arranged. It was agreed that the 
young David Bruce, heir to the Scotch crown, should 
marry Joan, the sister of the Eing of England. England 
was not to aasiat Scotch rebels in the Isle of Man or in 
the Western Ides, nor Scotland the enemies of England 
in Ireland; bntin caaeofwar between FranceanuEngland, 
Scotland might aid its old ally at its own risk. By a 
subsequent article it was added that, in case of bad faith, 
England, and, we may assume, Scotland, ^onld pay a fine 
of ^2,000 to the Pope. The promises of Bubmission ex- 
torted by Edward L from Scotland were to be surrendered, 
and by a private article the Black Rood or part of the true 
cross, and the coronation-stone at Scone, were to be given 
hack. Moreover, the King of England was to aid the 
Scotch with bis good ofBces at the Papal court to procure 
the remission of the sentence of excommunication. On 
the other hand, the Scotch were to pay a sum of £20,000, 
in compensation, apparently, of the havoc they bad vfrought 
on the marches. By this treaty the independence of 
Scotland was definitely acknowledged. At the coat of 
infinite bloodshed and misery, onr northern neighbour bad 
been transferred bom an almost certain ally into a watch- 
ful enemy. 

The Earl of Lancaster. — It ia noticeable that the 
young king was not present at the betrothal of his ustei 
to David Bruce (July 19, 1328), and it is possible that he 
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and his oonnsellora disliked that he ahonld attend a crre 
mony in which leabella and Uortimer presided. Ta 
airo^ucfl of the faromite was daily becoming more intola 
able, and the barons were not disposed to sabmit patientii 
It was ordered that no one sbonld attend the Parliamen 
conyoked at Salisbnry in the aatamn of this year (Oc: 
1328) witii an armed escort In spite <^ the prohibi&i 
the two rival chiefs, Mortimer aod Lancaster, appeared eac 
at the bead of a small army, and only the mediation of son 
great noUee prevented a battle. The Earl of I-ancasb 
withdrew to Winchester, while the prelates and barons < 
his party held counsel together in Salisbary on the be 
measures to adopt Their deliberations were broken n 
by a body of Mortimer's troops, who occupied the hon 
in which tbey were sitting, and threatened the lives ' 
all present if they proceeded with the matter in han 
The Biahop of Winchester seems to have left the Patli 
ment in consequence, and others either went with him 
declined to enter the town. Bnt Mortimer was prepar 
for a civil war. He caused himself to be declared Earl 
Mansh, and conciliated the kin^s uncle, John of £lthai 
and Edmund Butler, by making them Earls of Kent ai 
Onnond respectively. Then the Parliament was adjoame 
with provision for payment of the knights and burgee 
and Mortimer marched, with the young king in his co; 
pony, E^funst the Earl of Lancaster, the proper re^nt 
the realm. Earl Heniy and his party were compelled 
fell back before a superiot force, and the royal army stay 
for a week in Leicestershire, pillaging churches and hona 
as if it were in a foreign country. Then the two part 
met in Bedford, and a great battle was expected. But 
the last moment two of the king's tincles, Edmund E 
of Eent and Thomas Earl of Norfolk, deserted the popui 
cause, and passed over to Mortimer's army, TUa gn 
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act of treaclieiy paralysed the Earl of Lancaater, and he 
was glad to accept the terms negotiated by the Archbishop 
of Cauterbiuy, that he was himself to be pardoned on 
making public submisBion to the king, but that a few of 
his chief adhetents were to be excepted. A vagae promise 
was added, that all wrongs complained of should be re- 
dresBcd in the next session of Parliament. Bad as these 
terms were, Mortimer, it is said, wonld not have granted 
them if he had -not feared that a prolongation of the wax 
would provoke a general rebellion. The Eail of Ltm- 
caster seems to have incurred some personal discredit by 
contriving the murder of Kobeit de Holland, who had 
betrayed the late earl in bis worst need. 

Foreign Policy. — The distracted state of the country 
during the king's minority had a great effect on the foreign 
policy of the Government In the banning of the year 
(Jan. 31, 1328), Charles le Bel, King of France, a brother 
of Qneen Isabella of England, had died, leaving no heirs 
male, thot^h his queen was expecting her confinement. 
The ^ents of the English Government put forward a 
claim that Edward, as next in order of succession, should 
be guardian of the kingdom till a child was bom, and 
king in case the child bom was a girl It was argued 
that though Isabella herself was excluded by the Sahc 
law, which forbade women to reign, her rights were trans- 
mitted unimpaired to hei eon. Many doctors of canon 
and civil law were retained to support this opinion ; but 
it could scarcely be maintained seriously, for if women 
could transmit a title to the crown, Philip, son of the 
Duke of Bui^ndy, by Jane, dai^hter of Phihp le Long, 
had a prior claim to Philip, and the children of Jane, 
Comtesse d'Evrenx, a daughter of Louis X., stood Brst of 
bU in order of succession. In fact, Navarre, as a separate 
kingdom, not held under Salic law, was actually adjudged 
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later aa. to Philip Count d'Evrenx, in right of his i 
It WB8 impossiblo to hold that a principle which had b 
twice set aside within the last thirteen years in t^ i 
of French princefl, could now be upheld for the henefi 
a foreign prince, and the sobtte distinction aftenri 
drawn \sj Edward's aapporters, that he had been \ 
during the lifetime of the kiog &om whom he cLuc 
waa LUTented for the porpoae of this especial claim. At 
all, the French peo^e, h^ and low, had no wish b 
governed by a foreign prince. The nobility, accoidin 
decided that FhiUp de Yalois, cousin of the late k 
«hould be regent provisionaUy ; and when the qii< 
dowager was confined of a daughter (April 1, 13 
Phihp BQCceeded to the kingdom as hie inheritance, 
was crowned at Rheims (May 29, 1328). But the Eog 
Government had not been inattentive oi indifferent to i 
Betting aside of the king's claims, In March the Fie 
subjects and allies of England were warned that the \ 
intended to assert his rights. In May the BishopE 
Worcester and Chester were appointed commiasioners 
take possession of all that had lately devolved on the \ 
as rightful heir of the realm of France. But Uiie reBcl 
tone was soon dropped ; within three months of his ti 
nation Philip had won a great battle at Caasel over 
revolted Flemings, and Flanders, under its count, a Fre 
vassal, was thus virtually reannexed to France. Const 
ing that France was then unqneetionably the firat'po 
in Europe, and that the English experience of war had 
twenty years been eminently discouraging^ even a sb 
government might well have shrunk from contLnninj 
assert Edward's claim. For an unpopular ruler lik« 
Earl of March peace was an absolute necessity. The g 
treasure was exhausted ; Parliament could not be tnj; 
tt> grant funds, and no army could be assembled that 
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not likely to toio its aims against the qaeen. and her 
fevourite. 

Edward in France. — But if Edward's claime were 
not to be prosecuted, it was neceasary to renounce them ; for 
PhUip gave frequent and sharp notices that he should pro- 
ceed to summary confiBcation of the contumacious vassal's 
fiefs, if homage for them were not rendered. Accordingly, 
on a second formal summons, Edward answra^d in person, 
and the two kings met at Amiens {June 6, 1327), each at 
the head of a brilliant cavalcade. The standard-bearer of 
France, Miles de Hoyers, opened the formal proceedings hy 
announcing that the King of France did not intend to 
receive Edward's homage to those fiefs in Gascony and the 
Agenois, which the Crown of France claimed. The Bishop 
of Lincoln then protested that nothing the Kin g of 
Ei^land said or did was to be in prejudice of his rights 
as Duke of Guienne, and banded in a deed, claiming that 
the king's rights and possessions in Guienne were to be 
determined by the old treaties between England and 
France, Under these ominous reservations Edward 
tendered his homage, and the King of France accepted it; 
and then Edward, placing his hands between those of the 
King of France, Philip kissed him on the mouth. The 
reconciliation was not regarded as a final tme on either 
side. Edwaid had not performed liege hom^e, — that is, 
had not promised foith and loyalty, and Philip's confisca- 
tion of territory was unjustifiable. Moreover, there were 
debts due from England and Edward to the Erench 
treasury, and a question of French rebels, whom the 
suzerain said that the vsssal ought not to harbour, while 
the vassal wished them included in the peace. But the 
honour of Fiance was satisfied by Edward's recognition 
of Philip as king, and the questions of detail pending 
between the two crowns were bo comphcated that they 
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might veil lie adjoomed for a tiine. So after tmit 
days of feativitf , the two sovereigns separated on coid 
terms ; and Edward brought home a high report of "t 
great atate and pageantry iiL France, bucIi as no otl 
country could cany out or eaaay," Flans irbich come 
nothing were formed for marrying the king's sister £l«ai 
to Philip's eldest son John, and Edward's brother, Jobs 
Elthom, to Philip's daughter Mary. 

Mortiiner'B Power. — Foreign difficalties were n 
set at rest for a time. But the two parties of exiles, t 
&iiuliea of De Spenser and the £ail of Arondel, with th 
numerous partisans, and those who had latterly aided vi 
Henry of Ijincaster, were not disposed tamely to endi 
the ascendency of the Earl of March. Mortimer, ho 
ever, was vigilant, unscrupulous, and well served, li 
council of nobles and prelates held at Wmcheeter, Mu 
11, 1330, a formal charge of treaaon was brought ^aii 
the king's uncle, Edmund the Earl of Kent. Edmuni 
antecedents had not been creditabla Having been se 
by the last king to arrange the French dif&culty in Pu 
he bad proved unfaithful to his mother and to the Engli 
interests. He had lately deserted the Earl of LancssI 
at the critical moment of his fortunes. Hia hoosehc 
lived at free quarters in the country. He now, findi 
himself betrayed, made a very full statement of the pli 
in which he had tampered, confessing to eingolar ful 
and exhibiting peculiar baseness. He had been told 
the devil, who was raised up by a friar, that Edward 
was still alive, and in Corfe Castle. He had been 
cited by Sir William Clifford and by Sir Fulk 
Fitz Waryn, who told him it would be a great honour 
achieve, — by the Archbishop of YoA, who promie 
him £5,000, — and by a number of emallet men, wb( 
jiames he gave up shamelessly. He was to fetch t 
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king from Iub piUon to the castle of Anmdel, Etnd there 
appareatly to proclaim him aaewj while the Scotch were 
to LDTade England &om the north, the Welsh to pour in on 
the marches, and the exiles to come over &om Faris. In 
all these matters the earl acknowledged that he had acted 
treacheronaly, and offered, accordingly, to come in his 
shirt to the Tower, and stand with a halter round his 
neck awaiting the king's pleasure. There can he httle 
doubt that he had received assurance his liiJe would be 
spared if he made fall confession. But after he had stood 
aliivering Tor a whole day, a felon from the Marshalsea, 
who had been bribed by a promise of life to act as execu- 
tioner, led him away and beheaded him. His confederates 
were imprisoned, like the Bishop of London and Henry 
of Lancaster, or obliged to give heavy recognisances for 
their good conduct. Mortimer for the moment was mote 
powerfiil than ever. But men noted with suspicion and 
distrust that some of his known creatures had been mixed 
up in the conspiracy which brought the earl to luin. The 
order for a judicial inquiry into persona guilty of con- 
spiracy throughout Eogland was not calculated to appease 
the general alarm. 

Hie Pall. — Mortimer, however, could not^ or would 
not, draw back. He added to his already vast posses- 
sions by obtaining grants from the forfeitures of the De 
Spensera and of the Earl of Kent. He surrounded him- 
self with an armed force of Welsh and English warriota, 
from whose licence no woman was safe. The king and 
his brother John of Eltham found themselves more and 
more treated as prisoners, and began to discuss the means 
of liberating themselves with some of the younger nobles. 
But there were traitors among them; and in the next 
Farliameut at Nottingham (October 16, 1330) Mortimer 
eummoaed all present to give account of their conduct 
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There wu geseml consUrnatton and proteetations of ign 
laoce, except from Willum de llontt^e, who aiuwere 
boldly that he would give account of his conduct to an 
one who daied to challenge it When the council brol 
up, Montagae observed to the kii^ that it was better I 
eat the dog than to let the dog eat you. It was Teeolri 
to seize Mortiniet that very night; and while he and tl 
queen dowager were concocting measures against tt 
oonspiratora, the door of their chamber was burst opt 
by a body of armed men, Sir Hugh de Turpyngtos an 
Bichard de Monmouth struck down, and Alortimer sn 
his councillors taken prisoners. The queen sank on bi 
knees before her son, and implored, " Fair son, foil soi 
spare my gentle Mortimer." But Edward ordered k 
mother to be taken into safe custody, and liarried Mortdmi 
to London for trial 

And Execution. — It was thought advisaMe to pel 
lish a proclamation, in which the king stated that he ha 
arrested the Earl of March for conductii^ public bnsiiia 
" to the damage and dishonour of us and our realm," am 
that he would in future govern himself " with aid of Ui 
common Council of the great men of our kingdom, and i: 
no other manner." The fallen favourite was charged a 
his trial with usurping royal authority ; with contrii 
ing the death of the late king and of the Earl of Kent 
with Iweaking up the Parliament of Salisbury, an 
making war upon the Earl of Lancaster; with laisiD 
money illegally, and with embezzling the Scotdi ii 
demnity. Like all the distingoished aufTerets of the It; 
few yeats, he was not allowed to plead in bis own defend 
and no evidence seems to have been heard on either tddi 
the peeis holding that they had sufficient evideuce of tli 
facta. He waa sentenced to be drawn and hanged, tui 
some of the exiles who had returned aie said to hat 
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ridden beside and inBalted him on Mb way to the gallgwe. 
The loida then proceeded to pass sentence on Mortimer's 
partisans, thoogh with a protest that their sitting in judg- 
ment on men not of batonial tank was not to become a 
procedent to the disparagement of the House of Peers. 
The JQSticiary, Simon de Beresford, and the double-dyed 
traitor, John de Maltravers, who had contrived Edward 
II.'s death and entrapped the Earl of Kent, were among 
those condemned, thot^h the httter contrived to fly the 
Mngdom. Thomas de Berkeley stood his trial, and was 
acquitted, proving that he had been iU, and absent during 
the last days of the late king's life. The queen was 
allowed to assume the dress of the sisters of the order of 
St Clare, and to retire to her estate at Eisings. At hrat 
she surrendered her lands, and received an income of 
X3,000 a year in retom ; but after a time some of her 
estates were restored, and she was allowed to make 
changes of residence. She lived till 1357, and received 
a visit of ceremony every year &om her son; but the 
people never forgave the crime of her husband's death, 
once known. Tears later an English squire, bearing the 
unlucky name of Guruey, was summarily put to death by 
the soldiers in Scotland ; and it was generally believed 
that Isabella had intended to kill her two sons also, and 
to marry her paramour. 

Dispute between England and Scotland. — ■ 
Edward's reign opened under the fairest auspices. The 
troubles of the last two yearn had happily freed Eng- 
land &om some of the woist men in high place, and 
William Montague and Henry of Lancaster, who wura 
now powerful in the king's councils, were men of enter- 
prise, ability, and character. So friendly were the rela- 
tions with Scotland and France, that it seemed for a time 
as if the young and wailike prince would find no better 
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employment for his Bwoid than in pacifying the Engli^ 
settlers in (Jlster ; and an expedition to Ireland was is 
iact determined apon (July, 1332), when the ordenfv 
collecting a fleet and army wen set aside by uewa thai 
Older had already iMen Testored (Aag. 4). Meanwhile m 
andaciouB enterprise of a few English noblea distnrbi 
the political holance, and proved the beginning of wis 
that ultimately involved mote than half Enrope. It hu 
been stipulateil by the treaty of Northampton that EoglisJi 
subjects, deprived of their fiefs in Scotland, should biT« 
testitntios. In the case of ecclesiaaticB, where tie iKtitc- 
tion to he made was small and the actual holders weak, tbii 
had heen carried oat at once ; but the estates of the £ii^ 
lish harona had been granted away to nobles and knighu 
in reward for services in the field, and men vho had noa 
them sword in hand were dispoeed to fight sooner thai 
give them up. Even a strong government would huTt 
found it difficult to enforce such a stipulation, and theiv 
was sot the semblance of a strong government in Scot 
land. Bobert Bruce had died almost immediately ofin 
the treaty that crowned the work of his life ; hia great 
captain, Douglas, had fallen in Spain; and Bandolph, 
Earl of Moray, the last statesman of real au^torily, hii 
died, with suspicion of poison, a little later (a.d. 1331). 
King David was a chUd ten years old, and the r^nt, 
Donald Earl of Mar, had lately been in opposition, an<! 
had corresponded with Edward Balliol, informing bun of 
the weakness of the kingdom, and inviting him to come 
over. Now, it is true. Earl Donald was hound by honour 
and int«TCBt to a different policy; and he tried to steeti 
middle course, disregarding the reclamaUouB of the dii- 
possessed nobles generally, and the remonstiajices of the 
English court in their favour, while he restored the kadi 
of Henty Percy, whose power as a Northumbrian baron, 
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and position as warden of the marcbes, made it unsafe to 
disregard him. Under these circumstancee the English, 
barons resolved to make common cause 'with Edward 
Balliol, who had lately obtained permission to live in 
England, and whose territorial influence teas known to 
be great in Galloway. They were to support his old 
claim to the crown, and he was to give them seisin of 
their estates. It was a formidable confederacy, for it 
included the two Scotch Earls of Athole and Angus, and 
Henry de Beaumont, who claimed the earldom of Bachan 
in light of his wife, together with Eichard Talbot, Ealf 
de Stafford, £aU Eitzwarjne, John Mowbray, Henry de 
Ferrere, and Walter Comyn, and others of the high 
English nobility. These men between them were able 
to raise a force of some 3,800 men, of whom, however, 
less than 400 were men-at-arms. As the English Govem- 
mest, either fearing to pay the forfeit in which the 
beginner of war was bound, or not anticipating a suc- 
cessfol issue to the enterprise, sent orders to Henry 
Percy to intercept the expedition its leaders embarked 
it at Bavenser and HulL The &e«t sailed up the 
Forth, and weighed anchor at Kinghom, in Fife (Aug. 1, 
1332). 

Expedition of Balliol. — ^The landing vras success- 
fully accomplished, the English archers driving back 
the Earl of Fife, who had mustered the county militia 
to the number of 4,000, and the invaders struck across 
country to Dunfermline, and then marched north upon 
Perth. At Cartenay, probably Forteviot, in the valley of 
the Earn, they come upon the Scotch army, which was 
camped on the opposite side of the livei^ and learned 
that it was 30,000 strong, was receiving accessions every 
day, and intended to send a division across the water 
next morning It was now certain that the hope of 
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support froin the Eari of Ibr mnat be renoouced, and 
Henry de Betkumoat, & chief promoter of die enterprise, 
was loodly taxed with treachcoy by his companions. He 
replied, in a spirited speech, that Hiey mast aid them- 
Belvea, and show that th<? were the sons of good knight. 
It was resolved to cross the river at night, and the passage 
was snccessfnllf effected. Next day the Scotch ancv 
advanced in two dense battalions to cross speaiB, and had 
nearly driven back the Htde English troop by sheet 
weight ; hut the English aichers poured in anch a storm 
of shot that the bout files of the Scotch were strack 
down almost as £ut as th^ came up, and at last waveieil 
and fell back on the mass that pressed onwards from 
behind. Then the English men^t-arms forced their irs;f 
in among the helpless combatants, and such a bntcheij 
ensued as, it was said, had no parallel in the annals of the 
wars of the time. The most modeiate estimate pots the 
number of killed and prisoners at 16,000, and, abore all, 
it was said that scarcely a dozen men-afrarms escaped. 
The Earls of Mar, Moray, and Menteith, Eobert Bnic^ 
the late king's baslard son, and Alexander Fraser, were 
among the elain ; the Earl of Eifb among the priisoners, 
and this nobleman alone counted 360 dead among tbu 
ti)fn-at«rmB who had followed him into the field (Ao^ 
12, 1332). 

Balliol Orowned. — ^This miraculous victory of Dup- 
plin Moor opened Perth to the little English band ; and, 
by repairing its ruined walls, they were able to hold ont 
for a week against the new Scotch levias that had come 
up. The short duiation of the siege is said to have been 
due to the want of provisions among the besiegers, to the 
news that the English fleet had repelled an attack, aod 
to a report that the men of Galloway were marching upon 
Fei'th to deliver theii lord. The result for Scotland was 
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most deplorable; for Edward Balliol vas now ciowned at 
Scone, the Bishop of Dimkeld officiating, and the Earl of 
Fife making anfamiseion, and canying with him the com- 
mons of two counties. This, it is true, did not materially 
increase BallioTs military power. He was still a mere 
captain of banditti, isolated in the midst of a country that 
disowned him, and, in spite of another gallant victory at 
Kelso (October 14), was at last surprised and routed at 
Annan, with the loss of some of his best followers, and 
glad to escape across the inarches into England. But, as 
crowned king of the country, acknowlec^ed by four earls, 
and by a part of the clergy and people, he had a right to 
treot with foreign powers ; and his very first act had been 
to despatch the Earls of Athole and Buchan to negotiate 
a treaty with the English court. 

Halidon Hill.— For Edward and his councillors the 
temptation was irresistible. They had indeed no honour- 
able pretext for war, as the only article of the treaty of 
Northampton which the Scotch had failed to fulfil was 
that concerning the disinherited barons, whose act the 
English Government had formally disapproved. Kor could 
it be said that sound policy counselled Edward to dethrone 
his brother-in-law in favour of a prince who could only 
conciliate England by dismembering hie kii^dom and 
alienating his people. But for the moment everything 
was foi^otten, except that the hated enemy of England 
had been found destitute of statesmen and generals, and 
that Edward Balliol had ofi'ered to become the king's 
lineman for Scotland and the Isles, to pay him a yearly 
tribute, and to aid him at need with the whole power of 
his kingdom. On the first oSer of Edward Balliol's 
homage he was acknowledged, and his cause advocated in 
a formal letter to the Fope. Then, when Balliol had 
been driven out, it was found that the Scotch fbrces had 
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treapasfled with banneiB flying on English teriitoiy, an 
the whole power of the realm was called ont to aveng 
the insult. By the middle of March Edward BoUiol wa 
beleagnring Berwick at ttke bead of a well-appointei 
English army, and the King of England had Joined th 
camp before the end of May. The eiege was Boon too ho 
for the gnrrison to endure, and they agreed to sorrender i 
they were not relieved within a certain time ; but as thi 
nature of the relief to he given was not specified, thi 
garrison refused to open the gates when the term fiia: 
had expired, on the ground that a Scotch army hai 
passed within nght of the walls into English tenitoiy. 
Edward indignantly hanged one of the hoatagee ; and i 
new compact was now made (July 16), that the tows 
should be given up within a fortnight unless 200 men- 
at-arms should have entered the town meanwhile to 
relieve the garrison. The Scohih forces under Archihald 
Douglas, which had juat begun to rav^ England, weis 
impelled, on hearing this agreement, to retrace theii 
jteps hastily, and arrived at Halidon Hill, a mile from 
Berwick, on the 19th of July. They ware far enperior in 
numbers to the English, being, it is said, two to one,— 
60,000 to 30,000, — but they were imperfectly armed, and 
hod drawn smocks over their jacks to conceal their de- 
ficiences. Their first line, instead of crossing speats with 
the first Englieh line of battle, made stra^ht for the 
second, where Edward Balliol commanded. But the &te 
of Dupplin Moor was repeated. The Englieh archen 
shot with such tremendous eflect that the Scotch onset 
was first checked and then turned into a rout, which tho 
English cavalry followed up by elaying pitilessly. Seven 
earls, twenty-seven bannerets, and, by one acconnt, 36,000 
men-at-arms were numbered among the slainj and of 203 
knights who had been made before the battie, only fire 
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escaped with their lives. Berwick BUirendered next day 
on hononiable coDditions, and was thenceforth an English 

Prenoh latervention. — Serenl years of saitguiuary 
warfaie sacceeded, during which all Scotland was repeats 
edly overrun, and to all appearance eonqaered. The Eng- 
lish policy now was to annex a portion of the border or 
eastern connties, leaving the rest of the kingdom to 
Edward BalHol as titular king, under the bond of com- 
plete vassal^ to England. But the plan met with in- 
superable difficulties. In the first place, Balliol'a nobles 
were too conscious of their own power and of the Pre- 
tender's weakness to endure any real assertion of his 
sovereignty. The question whether John de Mowbray's 
daughter or brother should be preferred in the succession 
to His estates, broke up the whole league that had secured 
Balliol on the throne; one baron after another waa over- 
powered or made terms; and within a few months of 
the quarrel Balliol was again a fugitive on English eoih 
It is true he was easily replaced on the throne by the 
army of his suzerain; and the Earl of Athole, whose 
turbulent self-seeking had been the first occasion of dis- 
order, made hia peace, and was declared guardian of the 
kingdom. But the appointment only inaugurated a 
period of woise confusion than before; Earl David using 
his own power against the small gentry and yeomanry, 
who were the saviours of Scotch independence, and whom 
it was said he wished to root out of the land. A &esh 
outbreak ended in the death of the guardian, and waa in 
turn pitilessly repressed by an English army, nnder Edward 
himself, which carried fire and sword over the land as 
far as Aberdeen and Elgin {July 1336). Scotland was 
by this time so reduced that the king's march from Perth 
was made with only 1,000 men; and even these had 
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ft difficnltf in findii^ food. Toong King David ) 
tftkeu refuge in France, and his advisen were said to tu 
made a treaty with the King of France by which ScoUi 
vas to be held aa a fief of the French crown, and i 
French king was to protect his vassal agaiiurt all enemi 
like expectation of succooi from the Continent snataii 
the Scotch people thiougb the unequal contest 1 
Philip at first hoped to effect his porpose Uiroogh n^ 
tiatlon, and prevailed on the Pope to join with him 
ofiering mediation. It is said that the first amba^ 
were sot even admitted to on andience; bat oltjinati 
man; onmeaning state papers were exchanged, FM 
b^gbg the King of England to grant the Scotch a tru 
and pass over with him into the Holy Land; tIi 
Edwud protested that he desired nothing better, s 
was only detained by the MthlessnesB of the Scotch, v 
vould not accept any reasonable terms of peace, or kt 
any terms agreed to. Meanwhile the shipe which Flii 
proposed to be equipping for war in Palestine, ir< 
believed in England to be destined for service in i 
northern seas, and English cruisers accordingly ki 
watich along the French coast In August 1337 tl 
captured two Scotch ships which had sailed from 
French port, and wbich. had ou board the Bishop 
Glasgow, a number of ladies and men-at-arms, the pan 
meute of an alliance with Fiance, and a auljsidy fn 
Philip of ^0,000. So bitter by this time was the te 
ing between Scotch and English, that none of the mi 
at-arms received or took quarter, and the bishop a 
several ladies died of grief. Immediately after this c 
tuie war with France was finally proclaimed. It 1; 
existed some time already in fact, for French ships t 
ravaged the "Fnglliih coasts, and Philip had marched tnx 
against Aouitain& But the English Government 1 
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if possible to let the provocation paaa b; umioticed till 
Scotland had been thoroughly subdued. 

Besults of Scotch "War. — From this time the Scotch 
-war is a mere incident in English policy. There were 
lepeated traces, and repeated -violations of truces, but 
Edward Balliol by himself had no chance against the 
whole nation, and left the Country in 1339. King David 
came back in 1341. To Scotland the war had been a 
new soldering of nationality, — an additional proof that 
English suzerainty was another name for feudal 
anarchy and general devastation. To England the war 
had been glorious and -unprofitable. The only conquests 
retained were the town of Berwick and the Isle of Man, 
which the king gave to his favourite, William de Mon- 
tague. Both king and nation were well satisfied with 
the work done. They had wiped out the disgrace of 
Bannockburn and of the devastated English marches. 
They had proved that not only were English knights 
able to hold their own sgunst the Scotch chivalry, but 
that English archeis were more than a match for what 
ten years ago had been the best infantry in the vorid. 
It remained to see whether such troops, under competent 
generalship, could not -win a nobler prize than the Scotch 
moors. 
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CHAPTER Vt. 

THE WAR WITH FRANCE- 

Fower of EVanoe. — For many jeais past France bi 
been the most powerful conntry in Europe, and had gum 
the more 1^ the weakness and diTisions of its neighboo: 
While Germany was broken np ioto little feudal priiu 
palities, and divided by wars of rival candidates for xi 
Empire, the French kings were slowly annexing toTj 
and provinces, at reducing the pretensions of over-powE 
ful Tassak. Spain was still a duster of small kingdom 
with the Moor encamped in the soutiiern and richer put 
and with free cities disputing the royal preTog&tiT& E« 
the Popes, who had broken ap the Empire, had ancctunbt 
to the audacity and intrigues of the French court, tui 
were now settled at Avignon, in scarcely di^^nised depei 
dence on the will of the successors of St Louis. Far si 
wide there seemed to be no power that could hold its oh 
against France. It is true the boundaries of the kingdo 
were still comparatively narrow. They did not indue 
Provence, or Savoy, or Languedoc, with its cities of Gr 
noble, Vienne, and Valence; Franche-Comt^ Alsae 
and Lorraine, with Metz, Toul, and Verdun, were sti 
part of the Empire; and Valenciennes and Cambrai we 
still in German Flanders. On the other hand, there w 
■ French Flanders, govei'ned by a vassal of the Crow 
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which included the rich towns of Brages and Qhent, and 
extended along the west to the mouth of the Scheldt It 
ia true, aUo, that parta of France were held by vasBalB who 
were so powerfiil as to be daugeroos. llie English duchj 
of Aqnittdne compiised BordeaiLz, Bayonne, Peiigneux, 
and Agen, or about, the extent of the five under depart- 
ments of Giionde, IjmdBa, Basses Fyi4n4ea, Dordogne, 
and Lot et Garonne. The Connt of ETreux, as King of 
iNavaire, was another independent prince of uncertain 
allegiance; and the Counts of Armagnac, Eoiz, and Al- 
bret, also in the aonth, veie rather petty princes than 
mere nobles. Brittany was another province, where a 
nominal vassal of France governed a people who were 
distinct in language, tradition, and blood firom their 
French neighbours. But when all was said, Brittany 
was as firmly knit to Fiance as Wales to England, and 
very much more eo than Ireland. 

King, Nobles, and People in Franoe. — Moreover, 
the French kings had been able in several instances to 
put their relations with their great vassals on a more 
Kktis&ctory footing than in the early days of feudahty. 
Phihp le Bel constrained John IL Cuke of Brittany to 
give up his earldom of Richmond in England, so as to 
be no longer shackled by a divided allegiance. He fotcei' 
the Count of Flanders to renounce a maitiage for hie 
daughter, because it seemed prejudicial to the French 
interest He and his successors compelled the Kings of 
England to do liege homage for Aquitaine, to remove the 
right of asylum, and to admit the right of appeal in ;ts 
fullest extent to the French counts. He himself incor- 
porated Artois by marriage with its heiress, and his sons 
absorbed Burgundy by ■"'"'1'"' alliances. Bat Philip 
broke down in the attempt to crueh provincial fomchises 
and establish the unconditional supremacy of the Crown. 
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Accoidingly the Fnnoh nobles poaaessed verjr differs) 
powers from thoee of England. TheiT vassals mi^taon 
tiiein sgainrt tlw king, and could not serve IJie kia; 
against them. The; might leave the campaign in vbitii 
they Teie serving at the end of the fbrtf days ^ley owed 
even though a battle were impending. They could no: 
be taxed except in commutation of servieeL And this k'l 
privil^^ contribnted, periupa more than any other, b 
impoverish the kingdom of Fnmce. For the whi^e c^s 
of a national war was home by the cities and 'Cba peasantf; 
01 in time, as the cities porchased privileges and eiemp- 
tiona, more and mora by tbe latter. Nowhere, acond- 
ingly, were the contrasts of great wealth and great povertj 
more striking than in Fiaace. " The French," ssjb ul 
old poet, speaking of the nobles, " wera all curled ami 
full of womanly airs, had many pearis and new embni- 
deries, were brisk and mincing, and sung like syi«m; 
they danced in halls strewn with rashes, and wore forked 
beards." But below these " curled dailings " was t 
great mass of miserable men, sacb as Forteecue knev ami 
described a century later. "They may unneath {baielv) 
live. They drink water; they eat apples, with bread 
right blown made of rye. They eat no flesh; but if it 
be seldom, a little lard or of the entrails or heads of 
beasts slain for the nobles and merchants of the land. 
The^ wear no woollen; but if it be a poor coat ond^ theit 
uadermoet garment made of great c&nvaa, and call it a 
frock. Their hosen be of like canvas, and pass not their 
knee; wherefore they be gartered, and their thighs bare 
Their wives and children go barefoot; they may in none 
other wise live." In time of war thousands of these meo. 
unarmed except with long knives or with clubs, ewellfcl 
the nominal master-list of every French army, and died 
by thousands of disease or famine, or were cot down 
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■>itilessly by the enemy— not imfrequently even by their 
j-wn aide if they impeded a manceuvre. Their use was 
-.0 stab horseB and kill the wounded and fugitives, as the 
^Veleh and Irish were used on the Eaglish side. But 
tbe Welsh and Irish were a mere handful by the side of 
the splendid English yeomanry, to whom a French army 
offered no connterpart. 

Population and Wealth of France. — However, 
until the French power had been tested by war with a 
great military nation, no one nnderstood the real weakness 
tliat arose from the d^radation of the people. The popu- 
lation of France was at this time very great A cautious 
and low estimate puts it at about 24,000,000, or at 
leaat six times the number of the English; and high as 
this calculation may seem, it is borne out by the statement 
of Froissart^ that the English provinces of Aquitaine 
and Foitou at their greatest extent contained 1,200,000 
hearths, or about 6,000,000 people. From other sources 
we know that the dominion was very scantily peopled, 
that Brittany had only some 50,000 inhabitants, and 
that the most densely peopled part was the large district 
around Amiens, where the population was even greater 
than now, The ravenue of the French kings is not 
accurately known. But in a.d. 1355 the Estates granted 
an extraordinary supply of 5,000,000 hvres parisig, 
equal to about £1,800,000 of English money, the whole 
of which was to be raised within a year. The greatest 
extraordinary grant ever made to Edward IIL was of 
£160,000; and with all allowance for the fitct that 
tke French need was much sorer than the Ei^lish, the 
difference in the supphes seems to show that France was 
relatively richer than England Another fact points to the 
same conclusion. The largest number of men-at-arms that 
ever served together in an Flnglish army of these times. 
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does not teen to have exceeded 8,000. But Flii 
in the campaign of 1337, brongbt 44,000 men-atw 
into the field, though at leaet a third of the milit 
force of the kingdom iraa at that time fitting 
Onienne on the one aide oi the other. On the ot 
hand, as we have seen, the trealth of France was 
equally divided; and the people at large did not pr 
hy the great lent-iolls of nobles or the flourishing « 
merce of towns. 

Politioal Oonneotiotis of the Frenoh Court 
The power of a great state is often enhanced by alliso 
and by friendly relatione with half-dependent pnncea. 
all these reepecte Fiance was eminently f ortonate st I 
beginning of Philip de Valois'B reign. The King 
Bohemia, John of Luzembuig, who was brother-in-ls* 
Charlea le Bel, and the heir to the crown of Bohem 
bad married Philip's sister. Ifot unnaturally King Jo 
was a Frenchman by predilection, and aerred in I 
French army at CaaseL James, titular King of Majta 
from which bis uncle the King of Aiiagon had expeli 
him, only brought a royal title into the French aerri 
But the King of Kavarre was a French prince of t 
blood, and the Dauphin of the Tieunois and the Coout 
Savoy were closely connected by pomtdoa and intei« 
vith the kingdom. It was Philip of Valoii^a ambition 
be the general of a new crusade, in which seven soveni 
princes at leas^ those of England and Scotland inclnd 
ehonld serve under bis banner. The Pope encouraged! 
enterprise, and in October 1332 the French king thoai 
himself in a position to fix the date for Marab 13 
Unluckily, in the interval came Edward IIL's aecepta 
of Balliol's homage, new relations of England and Si 
land, and a war which Philip could not ventore to le 
behind him. The taxes which had been levied in Fni 
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md Eogland for ttke ptu'poae of the holy war wa» accord- 
ingly diverted to a minons struggle, which drained either 
kingdom of treasiire and blood. 

English Reasons for War. — Atfiist s^htitaeeniB 
gronderfal tbatthe EsgliehGoTemuient should deliberately 
lave ventured to roeaaure its strength with the first 
aower of <%iristendo]n, espeoially while a war with Soot- 
and was atill on hand. But ssveral causes co-operated. 
Cn the first place, king and Council undoubtedly regarded 
Scotland as all but a certain prize, and were loth to 
renounce it Their early policy was to amuBe PMIip with 
negotiations while they secured the conquest of the north; 
their next to win Scotland on a Trench battlefield. Then 
the English possession of Aquitaine had for years past 
been held by a very nncertain tenure. It was almost 
certain that sooner or later the rights of England over 
that province must be determined by arms, and no more 
favourable moment was likdy to present itself than the 
present, when Scotland was powerless to invade and the 
Kngliab army flushed with victory. Then, too, FhiUp's 
policy had irritated the whole English nation. By causing 
the Count of Flanders to bi^k off commercial relations, 
md by covering the sea with privateers, he had suspended 
the whole commerce of the country for more than half a 
year, and the loss of merchants and country gentlemen 
was enormous. The first plan that so^ested itself to 
Parliament was to prohibit the export of wool altogether, 
and turn England into a manufacturing country. But a 
more natural and effective revenge soon offered itself. 
Flanders was not more necessary to England than England 
was to Elanders, and the weavers of Bruges and Ghent 
were as profoundly dissatisfied with the anti-Engliah 
policy of their court as Edward himself could be. Under 
the guidance of James van Arteveldt, the great brewer ol[^- 
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Ghent, the Flemish commone opened negotiationa t 
£dward, intending at first only to procure a renewal 
trade in Tetom foi their neutrality. £nt Jamea 1 
Artereldt wae too sonnd a politician to believe that 
BnbjectB of B email province of France conld maint 
their oeutralitj while the whole kingdom was in an 
Bepreeenting aa he did the commercial intereete of 1 
towns against the military nobility on whom the Con: 
of Flanders leaned foi support, he preferred sn EngM 
a French alliance. But he pointed out to Edward tJ 
the Fleminge were bound in a penalty of 2,000,t 
fiorina to the Pope sot to declare war against the Eiiif 
France. So long aa Philip of Valois's claim was mw 
tested, they could only assist Edvard by their neutnli 
Bat let Edward renew hie claim, and aaaumo the title > 
anna of King of France, and the Flemings might then it 
lessly support the lawful sovereign against "the found kisj 
Robert of Artoie. — It eo happened that Arteveld 
policy found a powerM supporter at the English court 
the person of a French noble who knew Flandera wi 
Bobert of Artois wee grandson of Bobert IJL Count 
Artoia, and had claimed the oonntry on that noblenw 
death as nearest in male succession. But the reigni 
king, Philip le Long, had married Jeanne, daughter 
Mahaut, daughter of Robert 11., and claimed .Artoiil 
Mb wife's mother, on the gronnd that a living daugh 
took precedence even of the heir male of a dead b 
The Parliament of Paris had twice decided that Mahac 
cause was good in law. But Bobert III. had marr 
Jeanne de Valois, sister of Philip de Valoie, and had d( 
more than any man in France to secure the succession 
the crown to hie brothei-in-law and old Mend. Not c 
tent with the titles imd honours which Philip iavisl 
upon him, Bobert renewed his claim to the county 
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Artois, and seems to have had an understanding with the 
king that hia pteteneiona should be considered favourably 
if he could adduce any new evidence. But no genuine 
evidence was probable in a case which had been already 
twice argued. Robert accordingly had recourse to crime. 
The Countess Mahaut and her daughter, the dowager 
queen, died suddenly within three months of one another, 
and with strong suspicion of beii^ poisoned. Then a 
aeries of papers was produced, containing a will by which 
Eobert II. had devised Artois to his grandson, and a 
dying confession liom the late Bishop of Artaa, admitting 
that he had purloined them in the interest of the 
Countess Mahaut. The papers were manifestly false, and 
only served to provoke general indignation. The king 
was forced to sanction a formal prosecution of Bobert, 
and he was condemned in his absence for the crime of 
forgery, banished the kingdom, and deprived of his earl- 
dom of Beaumont. From that moment Bobeit was a 
desperate man, plotting the death of his enemies, and 
shocking even that unecmpulous age by practices with 
witches against the lives of the queen and of the 
heii-appareut. JFor four years {a.d. 1334-1337) he had 
been a fugitive in England, when Edward (in May 
1337) allowed him a pension of £800, Robert's whole 
influence was now thiowTi into the party of war; and a 
legend of the times represents him as sending round a 
heron at a royal banquet, and inviting the English king 
aad earls to make their vows on the most cowardly of 
birds, since Edward's heart had failed him to claim his 
rightful inheritance, the noble county of France. 

Edvard declares War, — Nevertheless, either be- 
cause the risk of war was so great, or because it waa 
uncertain how far his people woold support him, Edward 
hesitated down to the last moment. On the 3rd of October, 
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plenipotentiaiiefl were nuned to tnat witli tlie Kii^ i 
France. On the Ztii Edward aaemned tlie title of Xi: 
in France, declared hia inientiDn of aaseotiiig hi« claim 
the crown of France by arms, and appointed the Dnic 
Brabant his vicar-general in that kingdom. Wbttb 
happened in the interral is nnknowa. FroliabljiiKi 
feelings had been ronsed bj some tidings of hostiliutv 
Aqnitaina, and b; the report of Tarions writm 
Paris of troops hired in Oeimanj, and of veaselt eqnipc 
along Uie coast. It seems likely that Parliament, wtu 
vaa then sitting, had interposed in some mj, i 
Edward afterwards asserted that he had declared nil 
consent of his nobles and at request of the commoi 
Accordingly, the snppliea granted were unosnally libec 
yet they were not sufficient for the gigantic enteqins« 
hand, and one of the king's first acts was to leat 
the wool in tike country, paying for it at his offn pr 
six pounds a sack, and disposing of it in Flaudets 
twenty pounds a sock. As the whole amoont seind 
this way, or afterwards granted by Parliament, tu oi 
30,000 sacks, the profits on the transaction weie en 
mous. But Edward's expenses were on a conunen 
rate scale, and were variouely estimated at from 1,0 
marks (£666, ISs. 4d.) to £2,0CX) a day. He wu o 
sidisiDg allies and hiring mercenaries over all the L 
Countries and Germany; yet he did not even n 
abandon the hope of a peace with the King of Fm 
At request of the Fope, who tried to mediate, an am 
tice was declared for the winter months, and there ' 
talk of fiesh negotiations on both sidee. The En^ 
fleet was compelled to land troops in Flanders in ok 
that the Suglish wool might be sold there; and, in I 
first battle of the wars, the troops of the Count of ITand 
ware bloodily routed at Cadsand (Not. 10, 1337). 1 
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Edward released Itis cliief prieoiier, a bastard brother 
the count, treating him with such distinction that be $o 
afterwaida entered the English service. 

Beal Oausee of War. — It soon appeared that v 
waa inevitable. Ko Papal mediation conld perEiia< 
Philip to relax his hold on Guienne, or Edward to m 
peace if Guienne were held from him. Edward's title 
the crown of France waa probably not very strongly if 
by himself or by any of his chief ministers. It was n 
palpably bad ; it was as good, for instance, as the til 
under which the Parliament of Paris had given Aitois 
the Countesa Mahaut; but it waa not to be wdgb< 
seriously with that of PhiKp de Valoia, eren if the »■ 
of the French Estates went for nothing. Its chief val 
was that it allowed subjects and vassals of France 
serve Edward without incurring the woi^t reproach 
treason. But the war of the two kings was ondertaki 
for quite other reasons than ' to affirm or dispute t 
Salic law, Philip made war because he wished to pi 
serve Scotch independence and to seize Aquitaine. £ 
ward took up arms to assert his right of conquest ov 
Scotland, and his right to retain hia ancestral fiefs 
France. In the moment of his greatest success, Edwai 
renounced the title of King of Fiance for independei 
possession of part of the country. His position as vass. 
for Aquitaine, while he was king in England, waa tl 
intolerable anomaly that made the relations of the tn 
coimtries perpetually hostile in spite of diplomacy an 
intermarri^es between the reigning femiliea. 

Edward's Alliance with the Emperor. — It wt 
long, however, before the preparations on either sic 
ended in anything more than a few marauding ezpe<i 
tions and great wast« of treasure. Edward's first idi 
had been to secure the support of the Empire ; and, i 
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September, 1338, he liad an interview at Coblenz with tlie 
Emperor Louis of Bavaria. Louis was well pleased to be 
addressed as sfbiter in a case involving the right to the 
crown of France, and had a qoairel of his own with 
Philip of Valois, who had refnsed to perform homage for 
the Cambi^ais, Lyon, and other imperial fiefs, which had 
been incorporated with franca He declared. Philip to 
have forfeited all right to the protection of the Empire, 
and created Edward vicar-imperial for seven years in the 
provinces on the French side of the Bhine. This gave 
the King of England the right to call ont the ban of the 
Erapiie, and arm the whole population within liia govern- 
ment t^inst France. But the alliance of Loois of 
Bavaria was of doubtful value from the first He pos- 
sessed more than a full share of the pride of position, and 
expected Edward to kiss his feet, agreeably to the old 
Byzantine ceremonial, a demand which Edward indig- 
nantly refused. He was anxious to he reconciled to the 
church, and caught at a promise from the Pope to remove 
his excommunication if he would desert his new ally. 
.&t the very moment when Edward expected to be joined 
by the forces of the Empire, ha received instead an apolo- 
getic letter, taxing the king with not having paid the 
])romised subsidies, and renouncii^ the alliance. " God 
the Almighty Father," said Edward, "does this in every 
way for my good; for if the emperor came and took com- 
mand of the army, and God shoald give na the victory, 
so should man always, so long as the world should last, 
ascribe him the victory, whosoever might be the desert. 
Itloreover, he is under ban of the Holy Chair at Bome." 
This construction was the best that the case would admit; 
but none the less were Edward's plans for the year rained. 
Nevertheless, be led his army into France this autumn in 
the hope of provoking Philip to fight a battle; but in 
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this he WM imsiicceufaL Philip met tiiTn betve 
Aveenes and Buiionfoese (to the nortii-west of Yerrms, 
the modem department of Aisne), and the two um 
faced one another for a day. Bat though Philip had t 
advantage in nnmbere, hia council of war was divided 
opinion whether he ahonld give batUs. Some stud tl 
he had been warned by hia comdn, King Robert of Sici 
who was a great aatrologer, that he must sot attack t 
English in anj battle where Edward himself was pKsei 
but the more likelj reason is, that the French loida kni 
thejr had little to gain by a victory. Edward could i 
keep the field against them, and would be obliged to d 
band bis army as soon as he bad retreated into Flande 
But the honours of the campa^ rested with the kii 
who had entered Fiance and offered a battle which t 
enemy daied not accept. Hitherto he had hung te 
from assuming the title of King of Fiance on the Con 
nent, and from quaiteriag the aims of France on t 
shield. He had even allowed those among his allies w! 
weie vassals of France to qoit fais standard when '. 
entered the country. Kow he blazoned the flenr-de-liE • 
his shield, and addressed Philip in his letters as "Phil 
of Valois, calling himself King of the French." 

FVench Fleet ia the GhanneL — Meanwhile t 
French bad not been idle by sea. The old story of t 
conquest of England, achieved by William the Bastai 
still inflamed the popular imagination in Normandy, ai 
as Norman sailors had an immemorial rivalry and « 
stant quarreb with the English mercantile marine, the 
was no part of France in which the declaration of » 
was more cordially accepted, or where there was ao gi* 
expectation of tnmii^ it into a profitable enterprise. -J 
early as March 1337, the Estates of Nonnandy ptopoa 
a plan by which the; were to find ships for an invadh 
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army of 44,000 men-at-arms and 40,000 foot soldiera, 
including 4,000 cross-bowmen, payii^, moieover, part of 
the expense, and Buppiying a portion of the men.- During 
1337 thia expedition could not be got ready, or the coasts 
were too well watched to allow it to sail, and Edward's 
campaign in France had diverted the French army to 
the borders of Flanders during the ensuing year. But 
now the !Korman fleet waa equipped, and well-nigh 
commanded the narrow seas. Beinforced by Spanish 
and Genoese vessels, and with many outlaws &om the 
Flemish towns in its crews, it captured five large English 
ships in the port of Sluys, and ravaged the English 
coast from Bristol to the , Isle of Tbanet, burning, 
plundering, and slaying in every direction. So great was 
the dai^r that Peter Bard, the English admiral on the 
southern coast, was ordered to fight the enemy wherever 
he could find them, and the Abbot of Sherborne was 
instructed to go down to the abbey estates in Dorsetshire, 
and undertake the somewhat nnolerical duty of organis- 
ing the armed force of the county. But the English 
sailors were forced to content themselves with reprisala 
on Boulogne, where they burned mote than fifty ships, 
great and small, and an arsenal Xone the less did the 
French take the sea next summer with an overpowering 
fleet of some 200 or 2!)0 ships, of which about nineteen 
were of the largest size in nse. The two French admirals, 
Qui^ret and B^huchet, were quite ignorant of seamanship, 
and B^uchet was not even a soldier, but had risen in the 
royal service by hia knowledge of finance. With them, 
howevBr, waa a trained seaman, the Genoese Barbanera 
(Black Beard), who commanded a division of forty Genoese 
ships. For a time the French fleet made prizes in the 
Channel, not respecting the flags even of neutral powers. 
Them, as the time came for Edward to arrive in Flanders, 
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they took ti|> s poeition to intercept him between 61 
kenberg uid Slays. 

Battle of BlnjB. — Edmid had spent the last 
months in England, collecting money and "ii'^rlng ; 
paration for a fresh campaign. Bnt he had promised 
return to Flanders before HidBommer-day, and it mi 
the last importance that he shonld be there t« the time 
he had heavy debts to diecharge, and the Frencli f 
threatening the Low Coontriee. Not unnatursUy, 
Flemings vere banning to connt the cost of the Eug 
alliance, and Queen Fhilippa was in some dangei 
Ghent. Kevertheless, when Edward proposed to 
from Orwell with only forty ships, his Council nn: 
etrated warmly on the danger; and the primate, wtie 
then chancellor, resigned the great seal as a last prot 
Edward was at first furiona, but when his admi 
Kobert de Morley, and John Crab, an experienced 
man, confirmed all the archbishop had said, adding, li 
ever, that they were prepared to go before the king i 
any danger, the counsel of prudence prevailed, and il 
determined to collect a sufficient fleet So great weit 
reeonrces of England, that within & fortnight the kii 
masterful energy (for Edward rode along the cotst 
person to quicken preparations) had brought togei 
no less than 200 soil, and a fiivomable wind broo 
them in sight of Sluys on the very day they wcie 
(June 24, old style). As soon as the English Seet 
Been approaching, Barbanera proposed to his colleti; 
that they should sail out into the open sea, as otheii 
the enemy would have the sun, the wind, and the tidi 
his favour, and would soon coop the French up so I 
they could neither manceuvre nor aid one another. 
B^hnchet, either suspecting treachery, or more probt 
supposins that a defensive position was strongest bj 
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■ts by land, declared they should take theii chanoe where 
they were. " In that case," said Barhanera, " as I have 
Qo wish to he destroyed, I shall take my galleys out of 
this hole," and he set aul accordingly with the Genoese 
diviaion, and escaped. The French fastened theii ships 
together with cables, ao that tlie line might not be broken, 
and pat the largest ships in fiont, ciowding them with 
soldiers and artilleiy. The tactics were m ixc eaccesefol 
that the English were repulsed in the first onset; but 
being handled by skilful seamen, retired withont disorder, 
and tacked for a second charge. To the ignorant Piench 
captains the mancenTre seemed to be a retreat, and they 
instantly cut their cables, and set sail to pursue the flying 
enemy. They were met ^ain abnoat instantly, and the 
English pressed thick around five of the largest ships, the 
"Christopher," the "Black Coz," the "Edward," the 
"Eose," and the "Catherine," which had been takeniiom 
themselves last year in that very port In a few minutes 
the ships were boarded, the crews cut down, the banner of 
France torn down and trampled under foot, and the new 
English ens^pi of the leopards and the lilies displayed in 
triumph from the masts. Then the remaining ships fled, 01 
were forced back, one dashed upon the other in the narrow 
waters. The storm of English arrows soon became intoler- 
able, lilany of the men-at-arms were drowned in attempt- 
ing to land in theehipE^ boats; many more were cut down 
by the English boarders; not a few leaped into the sea. 
Only the reserve, composed of about sixty ships, fought 
well, and was not destroyed till near midnight^ the battle 
having begun in the early morning. The smallest esti- 
mate of the French loss puts it at 25,000 men; the 
general calculation was that 30,000 or more had fallen. 
The English lose in men is variously put at from 400 
to 600, including, howerot, only four gentlemen. Twoj^. 
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gmall F-ngliah ships wen enink bjr the heavy ston 
lanDched from the Freodx catapoltB, Qf the Eieni 
fleet only a portion of the Genoese ahipe which saili 
away at fiist, and twonty-loni ships which foaght th( 
way through the £ng1i8h under cover of night, escape 
Besides the ships-of-war, a great somber of small 
craft, tzansports or victualling ships, fell into the ban 
of the enemy. The Prench marine was, so to spa 
annihilated; and "by Edward's victory," says a Flemi 
writer, "were all who speak the Batch tongne mai 
biythe, nnce the sea was now freed from piratea." £ 
waid has been censured by French writers for allowii 
the French admiral, Qui^t, to be killed in cold hloo 
and B^huchet to he banged to the mast of his veiai 
There can be little donbt that these acta were richt; i 
served repriaalB for the barbarities and lawless lobbe: 
which the French crews had indulged in. The fault ' 
Edward and of his times was rather an indiaoriminatii 
leniency to offenderB of knightly rank who could p 
ransom, than any mercilesaness. Foi eighteen monl] 
past neither man's life nor woman's honour had been ea 
on the southern coast of England. After the battle i 
Sluys men were at last able to breathe freely. So high 
did Edward appreciate its importance that he causi 
medals to be stnic'k, with the kii^ in a ship on one sid 
and on the other a cross, encircled by the \e%«& 
" But Jesus passed through the midst of them," in all 
sion to the mancBuvre by which he had broken U 
enemy's line. 

Tnice. — But this great success could not be follawi 
up adequately on land; though Edward was able to inn 
Touraai, the advanced post of the French in their o? 
country, with an army of 120,000, 60,000 of whom we 
Flemings, under James von Arteveldt (July 22, 1341 
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Philip watched the ineffectual siege withont hazarding a hat- 
tie, and when Kdvatd challenged him. to personal comhatj 
replied hy reminding the English king of the liege hom(^ 
he had Tendered. A small hattle, won by Kobert of Aitois 
with English archers and Flemish militia, near.the garrison 
of St Outer, did not pioToke a diversion on the French aide; 
and bad news arrived from Aquitaine, which ttie French 
had almost reduced, and from Scotland, where the national 
party had taken Edinboi^h, andwere lavagii^ the north 
of England. .^TboTe all, Edward's expenses were enor- 
mous, apd the supplies &om England began to fail The 
king conclnded a trace for six months (September 26), 
disbanded hia forces, and after waiting several weeks in 
the expectation of supplies from England, and receiving 
only excuses and asearanceB that the money raised was 
insuflicient for current expenses in England, took ship 
suddenly, and arrived in the Thames before his purpose 
was suspected (December I, 1340). One of the Council 
had sent b'm private information that there was gross 
mismanagement, perhaps treachery at work, and that 
only his pres^ice could remedy the disorder. In fact^ 
he found the Tower of London unguarded, and its con> 
stable absent, so that no one in the city knew of his 
landing. All the easier was it to seize those of&cials 
whom the king principally suspected. The great seal 
was taken from the Bishop of Chichester; the Bishop of 
Chester was d^raded from bis office as treasurer; the 
three 'chlef-jnsticea and the constable of the Tower were 
imprisoned. Sir John de Molyns, whose great services in 
the time of the aeizore of Mortimer had been rewarded by 
full trust and large grants of land, was now an object of 
special suspicion, and was fortunate in being able to fly 
the conntry. The king condncted the search aftei^ Sir 
John's hidden treasure in person, and discovered one de- 
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poeit in the Abbey of 8t Albwia, and aaotber at 
bottom of ft well in hi" manor-lioMe of Tham»D^ 
Sir John was afterwarda taken and impriaoned foi bot 
jeaiB. It aeeniB certain that he and soma othen 
groealy abused the power committed to them. 

Bdward aod the Primate.— But Edwatd'a pie 
councUloM were men of doubtful character and discrct 
and the king was too wrathful to be Teiy carefnl ab 
legality. It was a serioua offence against the right 
the subject that he had imptiaoned great officaa of si 
t» mere anapicion of malTereation of troat; and 
forcible entry into St Albana was a breach of chn 
privilege. Men iaw with alarm that the king issue 
commiBaion of bail-baaton, nominally to try t&w. 
agunst public older, but really to extort money by m 
thing like martial law; that offences against the for 
were inquired into; and that a general commiaBion 
appointed to inveet^te charges against the late adn 
jstration. Above all, the king desired to get the pnn 
into hw hands, rather perhaps that he might make: 
bond for the debt in Flanders, on account of whidi 
Earl of Lancaster was now a piiaoner in that conn 
than because any serious chsiges could be sustsi 
against one who for some time peat had taken no sc 
part in pnblic affairs. In fact, Edward himself o 
all^e nothing worse against John de Stratford, than i 
he bad encour^sed him to make war by assuranceg I 
the public revenue would be amply sufacient for 
expenses, if the king would see that good general* v 
appointed, and had promised to see to the proper Ibtj 
of the supplies himself. On these points the priaB 
answer seems satisfactory. He had not specially , 
moted the war, but had laboured to make peace ; he 
helped the king to the best of his ability with money 
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credit ; and the Icing knew when he left England that a 
great part of the taxes woe already pledged in advance. 
But the archbishop did not content himself with a pri- 
vate justification. He Bolemnly excommunicated all who 
ehould violate Magna Cbarta, 01 in&inge on the franchise 
of the church; and when the paitiaana of the king 
anainged his conduct as tieosonable, he pointed out with 
great justice, that he was declaring no new sentence, but 
merel; calling attention to penalties, that were ipso facto 
incurred bj the violatora of common or church law. It 
ia a bad feature in Edward's case that he delayed to sum- 
mon Parliament, as " inexpedient," for several months, 
and that his advisers were men of damaged character like 
Adams, Bishop of Wiuchester, the former Bishop of Here- 
ford, 01 mere clerks in the chancery, or servants in the 
houeebold. When Parliament at last met It was evident 
that the feeling of the Estates was trith the archbishop, 
and against the king. For a week there was an obstinate 
conflict, whether the primate should not first answ^ the 
charges against him before taking his seat in Parliament 
Edward first refused to attend as long as the archbishop 
was in his place, and then caused him to be excluded 
from the sittings. But the Earl of Warenne at last rose 
in his place, and protested against the subversion of con- 
etitntional law, bj which the gre^ men of the realm were 
excluded from Parliament, while men of no position ia 
the country were present The feeling of the House was 
BO unmistakable that the lawyers and ofGciala alluded to 
at once shrunk quietly out of the chamber, and the Earl 
of ^j-undel then carried a motion that the archbishop 
should be invited to attend, and answer any charges that 
might be brought against him. AU Stratford had con- 
tended for was the right to be tried by bis peers, and not 
by a Privy Council of the king's appointment The 
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thir^-two uiiclea of uraignment were read out in pn 
and the aichbisbop denied them, one by one. Then 
Dstatea intercedod for him, or perhap« offered themw 
ae oompurgatoTs, and the king declared himaelf aati^ 
and admitted the piunato to his place. 

Privilege of Peerage. — IMwaid'a cx>ndact, horn 
had raised a constitutional qaestion of oousidsrable 
portance, whetbei a peer, who hod taken office oniler 
Crown, lost his privileges as peer or tenant-in-chief 
that he conld be tried, imprisoned, and ontlawed, 
punished in any other way except in Parliament, and 
judgment of his peers. The prelates, earls, and bsi 
agreed that he could not be, and their declaratian 
been enrolled as a statute, and is the first clear definil 
of privilege of peeiaf^ It was not intended to give 
baronage any exceptional privilege, for men of every c 
had a ri^t to be tried by their peers; and the kii 
high court of Parliament only differed in dignity fi 
the courts held by the king's deputies in the shins, : 
attended by the freeholders. The proceedings of I 
very Parliament, when a jury of twelve — four preb 
four earls, and four barona — was nominated to try 
archbishop, show that the present mode of trial by 
peers, when all vote, was not contemplated. Bat pn 
caUy the statute has had two effects. It has exemp 
peers iirom the operation of the ordinary courts, and it 
drawn a sharp line of demarcation between peers i 
their families, since the children of peers do not sh 
the privilege. In this way it has helped to establish 
important principle, that the exemptions of nahihtj 
Ei^land are conferred by office and duty, not by birtb 

Bdward'e Bad Faith. — Several other imperii 
statutes were passed in this session. The charters v 
confirmed! and it was enacted that the king's minifl 
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should take oath to observe them; and that in every 
BessioD of Parliament their offices Bhould he resumed for 
a time, durii^ which they should answer for the diflchaige 
of their functions. The ohjectiouahle commissions were 
recalled, and generally the king's policy was reversed. 
80 argent was Edward's want of money that he was 
compelled to submit to all these stipulations, in return 
for a liberal grant of 30,000 sacks of wool, estimated 
apparently at au average value of j£5 a sack, but really 
bringing in more to the treasury, as the contractors who 
Ijought it of the Crown were ohhged to pay a duty of £.% 
a sack before exporting it It was ominous, however, 
that when the oath to observe the statutes was admim»> 
teied to the royal employSe, the chancellor, treasurer, 
and some of the judges protested that they would only 
observe them so far as they were conformable to the 
various laws and usages of the realm. The meaning of 
this was better understood a few months later, when the 
king, being now relieved of his most piesging obligations, 
and having renewed the truce with France, sent a circular 
letter to the sheriffs, declaring that the late statute was 
contrary to law and prert^ative, and that the king, there- 
fore, annulled it by advice of his CounciL He added the 
dangerous admission, that he had only dissembled, as 
was necessary, in order to avoid the dangers which would 
otherwise arise from no business being despatched; hot 
the Council, he said, were of opinion that, as the statute 
had not received the king's willing consent, it was of 
itself noil and void. A more shameless breach of fiiith, 
more unhesitatingly avowed, scarcely occurs in our con- 
stitutional history. TTi> contemporaries forgave and for- 
got it afterwards in the conqueror of Cr^oy. But for a 
time it paralysed Edward's warlike activity. For a year 
he did not dare meet the Estates, and as meantime the 
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emperor bid revolced hia commiBsioit of vicar c£ tl 
£mpire, nnder pieteuoe thsit be lu<l made a truce of k 
own antbority, the war aeemed likely to die oat of itsel 
There waa sTen trace with Scotland, tboogh the Seotc 
had lately made a foray mtdm the English border. 

QiuBtion of Sucx>eaaion in Krittany. — VtAm 
pily, a new question of diapated anoceaaion aroae in Fnoc 
Arthnr U. Tnke of Brittany, who died in a.i>. 1313, b 
left deacendanto by two wivea. The eldest son of ti 
fint wife bad in oonne of time aocceeded to the dncli 
SB John IIL Snt on the death of this prince in a.] 
1341, the eternal qnaation of the times was reTire 
whether lame Jane, John's niece by the whole blood, an 
daughter of bis deceased brother Guy, woold catty t) 
inheritance to her bnsband Cbarlea de Blois, or whethi 
John's half-biother, Jean de Montfort, as a male, and 
d^ree nearer to tiie common ancestor, aboold take pr 
cedence of Jane. The barons were in faroor of Chftrii 
de Bloii; the deif^ and towna sided with Jean de Man 
fort It was probable that the king vronld favour Chaile 
who was hia nephew. Jean de Uontfort accordingly trie 
to take poaseesioa of the duohj without waiting for 
royal decree in hia favour, and oorresponded with the Eii 
of England, with whom he had some aoit of eooneolioD : 
titular £ail of Bichmond, though the honour bad bei 
Gonfiscatod, to know how ta he m^ht count upon EnglL 
support. Philip was infbnned of the intrigue, and sui 
moned De Montfort to Paris to stand triaL Before ti 
day came De Montfort had quitted Paris, and passed on 
or sent envoys, into "Knglaml. In consideration of b 
seal for justice, and oonsequent promise to anppc 
Edward'a claim, the King of England restored him t1 
earldom of Biobmond till such time as he abould be p 
a of the earldom of Brittany (Sept. 24, 13J1 
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Tlie Kii^ of England and France were now fully com- 
mitted to contradictory principles. Edward supported 
the heir male iik Brittany, while he claimed the crown of 
Prance from the heir female; and Philip supported the 
principle of female succegeion in Artoia and Brittany, 
"while he claimed France hy Salic law. Nor can it be 
pleaded that he was merely pimishing Jean de Montfort 
for premature entry upon his fief, for ha told De Montfort 
liefoTe trial of his case that he had no r^ht. Besides, 
forcible entry was punishable at most by fine and impriaon- 
ment, not by forfeiture, 

Snglisb Suooours to Jeanne de Montfort. — 80 
energetic were Philip's measures, that it seemed at fijst as 
if tLie new war would speedilj be stamped out The 
Duke of H"oimandy and Charles de Blois entered Brittany 
at the head of an overpowering army, and shut np De 
Montfort in I^antea. Charles de Blois was a saint in the 
estimation of hia times, wearing pebbles in his ahoea, and 
a girdle of knotted cord round hia loins, and letting 
-vermin prey on him. But he was none the lees a bad and 
brutal man, and by a ferocious act of cruelty to thirty 
knights, whom he had taken prisoners, and whose heads 
he caused to be shot over into the city, he so intimidated 
the citizens that they compelled De Montfort to capitulate. 
De Montfort had Btipolated for his own liberty; but this 
article was broken as soon as Charles de Blois had entered 
the town, and the Count de Montfort was sent prisoner to 
Paris. Charlea de Blois's triumph seemed to he complete. 
But his rival's wife, Jeanne of Flanders, went round 
Brittany, taking with her her youi^ son, and encouraging 
her partisans. "Ah, airs, do not he disheartened for the 
loss of my lord; he was but a single man. See here my 
little child, who, God willing, shall be his avenger, and 
will do well hy yon. 1 have treasure in abundance; I 
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will supply what ii needed, and will find you Bach 
captain aa shall bring yon comfort." Animated by th 
heroine, the pronnce maintained its nneqnal wai; ac 
even women did service in Hennebon, where she sLi 
herself np to await succours from England. Jnst when 
seemed that sunender was inevitable, the sails of tl 
English fleet rose above the horizon; and Amauri i 
Clisaon and Walter de Manni, who had been detained si 
weeks by contrary winds, sailed into the port with a litt 
foree of 120 knights and 1,000 archere. Next day tt 
English sallied out, and succeeded in destrojing the giei 
engine that was battering the walls. " Then the counte 
came down from the castle with a cheerful air, &nd kisse 
Sir Walter Manni and his companions, one after anothe 
two or three times, like a valiant lady." The small reii 
forcemeat had in fact saved Brittany. The Gnglieh eoc 
proved themselves to he more than a match for the 
enemies in the open field; and alter a few weeks S 
Walter was able to return ^Jaly 7), having taken thu 
castles and sevend prisoners of importance, and conclude 
a four months' trace, which the king, however, refused I 
ratily. 

Bventa in Flandera and Brittany. — ^Tbe eveni 
of the next three years ate unimportant Xdwaidws 
unable to find Ainds for a great expedition against France 
but there was another campaign in Brittany and Gascosi 
in which the English on the whole carried off the honoui 
of war, and gained a new confidence in theii etrengtl 
Had there been any etateamanship in France, it is pK 
bable that Flanders and Brittany might have beei 
detached from the English alliance. In Flaadbie ai 
English intrigue, to induce the Flemings to transfer thei 
allegiance to a son of the King of England, excited a 
much indignation that James van Arteveldl^ who sup 
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poTt«d it, was killed in a tomult at Ghent But on 
reflection, the towna daied not return to the eervioe of 
theit native lord, who was trjing to aiouse the peasants 
with a promiae of giving them the sack of those great 
commercial capitals. So deputies were sent to West- 
minster to excuse the tash act of the men of Ghent, and 
propose an alliance, at some distant date, between one 
of Edwaid's dau^teis and the count's son, whom the 
Elemings kept in their hands (Sept 1345). In Brittany 
the harona of the French party were ahenated by the 
mnrder of the Sieui Olivier de Clisson, who had just 
returned from captivity in England, when he was seized 
at a tournament, and put to death as a traitor. Philip 
leflised to give any explanation of the informal sentence 
on one of the greatest and moat beloved Breton lords; and 
tts Clisson's death was followed by that of several other 
Breton and Norman barons, a strong feeling waa kindled 
against the King of Fiance, Moreover, some of the suf- 
ferers had been avowed partisans of Jean de Monforl^ and 
ought therefore to have been protected by the truce. It 
is scarcely wonderful if De Montfort's escape from prison 
(March 1345) was a signal for war to break out again in 
Brittany with greater fury than ever. 

War in OnieDne. — In another respect Philip was ill 
connselled. He was in great want of money, and could 
find no better expedient than to impose a tax upon salt 
The discontent excited by this was great, and was not 
diminished when the king proceeded to adulterate the 
wine, and levy a duty of 20 per cent upon all sales of 
merchandise. This last tax could not indeed be main- 
tained for any long time ; but while it lasted it was doubly 
vexatious, as it weighed very heavily upon commerce, and 
had to be enforced by an army of collectors. N^owhera 
were taxes more odious than in the English provinces, 
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which had been ntained in their allegiance to a distant 
«nd foreign Boveieign l^ % practical exemption from all 
dinot taxation. Accordingly, in 1345, the men of 
Guienne flew to arms under Henry, Earl of Derby, the 
son of Heniy of Lancaster, and swept a large part of Uia 
province of its French troops. An attempt by the French 
general, the Count d'Ule-Jourdain, to reduce the forb^ss 
of Anberoche, was defeated in the first of those wonderful 
battles, which showed the full superiority of the EngM 
gentry and yeomanry to their French enemies, ^ith 
only 300 men-at-anns and 600 archers, the earl ventoied 
to attack from 10,000 to 12,000 French soldiers, an<l 
defeated them easily (Dec 23, 1345). By the end of tha 
campaign nearly all Guienne had been recovered by the 
English. 

Edward InvadeB Nomuuidy. — It was impossible 
that Philip could look on calmly while the "King of 
England enjoyed the fief he had forfeited, or that Edward 
could refuse to aucconr his loyal subjects of Guienne 
Accordingly, in the spring of the next year, an army 
100,000 strong, under Philip's son, John, Duke of Bo^ 
mandy, started from Toulouse along the Garoone and 
invaded Aquitaine. But the town was well garrisoned, 
and its garrison commanded by the Earl of Pembroke and 
Sir Walter MannL While it held out Edward had time 
to collect an army and invade Kormandy. The number 
of troops he took with him has been variously estimatod; 
but the most probable calculation puts it at from 10,000 
to 50,000, of whom, however, only 4,000 were men-at 
arms, while a great many were light armed Irish and 
Welsh, token probably as the least costly soldiers, and 
because one object of the e^>edition was to ravago !No^ 
mandy in revenge for the mischief done by French priva- 
teers. Edward landed (July 12) at Cape la Hague, in 
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the extreme weet of Normandy, having wished apparently 
to disguise his toute by sailing down the Channel, and 
also expecting to find adherents in the parts of Normandy 
that bordered on Brittany, and where Godfiey de Har- 
couit, a Norman exile who had advised the expedition, 
had large estates and powerful connections. The plan was 
completely successful It was weeks before a French army 
could be collected, and meanwhile Edward ravaged 01 held 
the country to tansom, burning all the ships in the ports 
between Cherbourg and Bouen, stormii^ Caen, and laying 
the country ^raste for fifteen or twenty milea inland. The 
lEngliah were astonished at the wealtii of the fertile pro- 
vince they were devastating. One of them compared its 
towns to those of England, and tells us that Barflenr was 
as large as Sandwich, Carentan equal to Leicester, Saint Ld 
bigger i^ian Lincoln, and Caen only below London in im- 
portance. The news of the rich plunder to be obtained 
soon reached England, and adventurers flocked over in 
every vessel that could be found to recruit the king's army. 
Even for a portion of the [Norman gentry the temptation was 
irresistible, and Edward's forces actuaUy gained in nmabers 
as they marched in a line with the coast towards Calais. 
By the middle of August Edward had reached Foissy, 
where he kept the feast of the Yii^jin in regal state, 
sitting in his ermine furred with scarlet. Meanwhile his 
marshals had pushed on almost to the gates of Paris, and 
Philip could look out from bis walls on the flames that 
rose from the smoking saborbe, — St. Cloud, Neuilly, Petit 
Boulogne, and Bonig la Beine. Eor a time there was. a 
panic in Paris, where the citizens expected daily to see the 
walls stormed; but Edward was detained by the difficulty 
of constructing a bridge across the Seine, and began to be 
harassed by the forces that were coming up every day. 
"When he at last effected his passage, instead of asstuling 
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Parii, he turned northward into Picordy. His intentkni 
probably wu to iuveet Calais, and he calculated on haTiag 
time to enclose his army in fortified linea bef<»e the enemj 
could come up. But he was again delay ad by the Somme, 
and this time his position was critical, foe Philip ma 
coming up with a Urge army, and ooonted oa being able 
to enclose the English between the river and the «a 
But Philip was over'confident, and loitered on his maick 
In tbe moment of bis wont need Edwaid lighted npcm & 
Yorkshiteman who bad berai settled for sixteen years in 
these parts, and who knew of a ford called the BlaDcbe 
Taque, where the river could be crossed at ebb of tide bj 
twelve men abreast The place was not unknown to the 
French; and when the English arrived there at break lA 
day (August 24), they found it gaaided by 10,000 or 
12,000 militia and a few Genoese croes-howmen. Bat 
;ucb a force could do nothing against a well-^pointed 
t^Iiah army, to whom victory at any price was a necee- 
lity. The French were cut to pieces, and Phihp's amf 
ame np just in time to see the English in aafaty on the 
ipposite bank of the river. 

Battle of Orficsy. — It was now too late, howevcv, for 
Mward to think of pnrsaing his passage across country. 
Its troops were weary with long marches, and the enemy 
)uld now pursue and bang on his rear. Keither was it 
I his character to avoid a pitched battle, if it could be 
lught on faiily equal terms. But with a curious supw- 
itiott he desired to fight in his mother's inheritance of 
ontbieu, the confiscation of which by Philip he esteemed 
16 of his most righteous grounds of quarreh He accord- 
gly baited at the forest of Cr^y, and spent a day there 
foiti^Dg a position between the village and the foraL 
1 the 26th, when the battle was expected, t^e £ngliBh 
my was drawn up on a slope, the horses placed in ■ 
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park bebind, and the wagons dietribnted on each flank as a 
protection. There were three liaea of battle, with men-at- 
arms, and archeis, and light-armed troops arranged alter- 
nately in each; and the knighta bad mostly dismonnted, 
aa there was no room for the evolutions of cavahy. All 
"was in order by nine o'clock in the morning, when food 
was served oat, and then " every man lay down on the 
earth with his anus by him, to be the fresher when the 
enemy should come." The vast French army, nambering 
at least 80,000 men, or double the English nambera, had 
started from Abbeville at sunrise, bnt could only advance 
slowly along the narrow roads. King Philip was advised 
by his maishals to delay giving battle till the morning, 
but his orders to halt were not attended to by the nndis- 
ciplined French gentlemen, who were pressing forward to 
take their places in the van; and he himself could not re- 
strain his impatience when he caught sight of the detested 
enemy. So the Genoese and Gascon cross-bowmen were 
ordered to advance and reply to the English archers, who 
had been thrown out as shaip-shootera in ^nt of the first 
English lina The croes-bowmen were, with good reason, 
reluctant. They had just marched more than twelve 
miles in armour carrying their cross-bows, and the strings 
bad been wetted by a thunderatorm which was only just 
over, while the afternoon sun was shining full in their 
faces. Nevertbeleee they came forward, leapii^ and 
shouting as they discbai^ed their arrows, to fr^ten the 
English. But the EngJish arrows showered so thickly 
upon them, that they soon lost courage, and fell back 
upon the French men-at-^rms, trying to force their way 
through the ranks. Tlien the French, who remembered 
Sluys, suspected ti'dachery; and King Philip in his anger 
shouted orders to cut down that rascalry, who were only 
blocking up the way to no pnrpoae. A horrible m616e 
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enaued, and the Ftonch luugbU rode forward throogh 
atmggling deaperftte Genoeae to close with the E&gl 
■pomnen. The "F-ngli«ti uchera retreated in good ok 
still nining arrows upon the foe; and ■ome li| 
pieces of caaDon, than fint used in a faattle, v 
broDght to play upon the advancing French, and can 
a wild panic among the horsaa, Moetlj the Fni 
line was so diMndered as to be powerleaa before it do 
with the enemy; and the Welsh and Irish lightan 
troops were able to ghde in among tiie mass and b 
tiie helplesa men-at-arma, over whom their hcH^ee t 
fallen, or who wen pinioned by the press behind s 
before Only in one place, wbue t^e Princ« of ?a 
was present in peraoD, the flower of the French knig^ 
atru^led oat into the open ground and disputed I 
yictory. The aecond division of the Engliwh was fon 
to come up and aid their comrades, and a meesengei i 
sent to the king lequesting that he woold bring I 
leeerre into action, fiat Edward, who watched the asti 
fiom a hill, knew that the field was already won, a 
resolved not to deprive his son of the honour. So 
sent back word that he would receive no more messagee 
long as Prince Edward wae alive ; let him win his spi 
that day. In &ct, by the time the messenger r^iunii 
tfaoae who sent him had regretted their want of confides 
Yet throughoat the day the English did not ventim 
leave their ranks or to make prisoners. Many acconlin) 
perilled, shot down or stifled, who would gladly hi 
Butrendered themselves prisoners. Am«ig the stain < 
the blind King of Bohemia. When he heard that I 
battle was turning gainst the French, be bade 1 
attendants take him forward into the press of the bati 
and caused bis bridle to be fastened to that of a kni^ 
of Basle, Le Moine, saying jestingly to Le Moine, ir 
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had fled at the battle of Lanpen, that he should not have 

the chance of flight this time. Both fell together in the 
thick of the mf^^ Philip himself had almost perished 
on the field. He stayed ordering the fight till it was 
aearly night, till he had been wounded in the face and 
one horse killed under him; and out of all the brilhant 
troop that had followed him to the field, only five harona 
and sixty men-at-arms remained around the oriflamme, 
Six John of Hainaolt then seieed his bridle, and led him 
away to the Castle of Broie, where Philip himself 
demanded shelter in the words, " Open, open, castellan. 
It is the unfortunate King of France." The emperor and 
the King of M^orca also escaped from the field. 

Frenoh LosaeB.— The loss of the French in this 
battle, and on the following day, was enormous; for 
next morning two large divisions of M'orman men-atarms 
and nulitia came up, ^orant of what had happened, and 
stumbled upon the English in a thick fog, with the 
natural result that the greater number of them were cut 
to pieces. Besides King John of Bohemia, the Duke of 
Lorraine, an archbishop, and a bishop, fourteen French 
counts and six of the Empire, eighty barons and baronets, 
1,200 knights, and 4,000 heavy armed men, and 38,000 
light armed, are said to have fallen altogether, Philip's 
ferocity was not softened by tha disaster. He put to 
death at Amiens a number of the cross-bowmen, to whose 
treachery he imputed hie defeat; and afterwards, it is 
said, beheaded as many as 2,(KH) of the unfortunate men 
who had followed him to the field. Meanwhile Edward 
had earned his forces across country to Amiens, ravaging 
as he went in every direction; and within nine days of 
the battle, had formally invested the port that bad so 
long been a danger to commerce and a menace to the 
English coasts. 
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Sootoh Invasion and Battle of NeviUe's 
Cross. — Meftnwhile French diplomacy was taking effett 
in Scotland, where King David prepared to make a divet- 
eion in the interest of hia ally. His natural expectuiixi 
wu that he should £nd England stripped of ita figlitii^ 
men, or at least with no army that could meet the whoic 
power of Scotland in the field. His first exploit was tiu 
storm of Lidell (October 10); and he shocked even tiiat 
barbarouB age by putting the castellan, Walter Selb;, ti) 
death in cold blood, after admitting hi in to his preeeuM 
to sue for mercy. Then he marohsd upon Durham 
allowing his troops the wildest licence by the Tray, ezcep 
that he spared four towns la which he intended to bke 
up hia winter quartera. But the Archbishop of Yott, 
William la Zouche, put himself at the head of tht 
northern nobles, and gave battle to the invader it 
Neville's Cross, near Durham (October 17). The Scotch 
were haiassed by the English archers till they could not 
keep their ranks; and when th^ quitted the position 
they had taken up, wen gradually repulsed by the Eng- 
lish spearmen after a sharp struggle. The third Scolcii 
line, under the Earl of Dunbai end Eobert Stewsrt, ts 
not even brought into action. All the mors severe vu 
the loss sustained by those who actually fought; wd 
the number of killed is stated at two earls and 10,000 
oreven 12,000 of all ranks; while King David himseiE, 
with tiiree earls, 100 bannerets and knights, and 2,000 
common soldiers, were taken prisoners. The Black Eood 
of Scotland waa among the prizes of victory. King Daviii 
was taken to London, and paraded through its streets in 
rather unkuightly fashion. GeneraUy the captives wsk 
treated as ordinary prisoners of war, and held to ransom. 
But the Earls of Menteith and Fife had ewom alle- 
giance to Edward, and were liable to be punished u 
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traitors. The murder of Walter Selby might seem to 
justiiy reprisals. A sentence approved b; the Mug con- 
demned both of them to death; and the Eitrl of Menteith, 
whose Clime was aggravated b; the fact that he had 
belonged to the Privy Council, was actually hanged, 
drawn, and qnart^ed. The 1^1 of Fife, who had the 
good fortune to be of the blood royal of England, was 
reprieved. The effect of these severitieB was that several 
captors, fearing to lose the ransoms of their prisoners, 
allowed them to escape on promise of payment. 

Qnieiine and Ireland. — Crtey and IN'oviUe's Cross, 
though the most glorious, were not the only successes of 
Edward's arms during the year. Edward's invasion of 
Kormandy constrained Duke John to break up the siege 
of Aiguillon; and his retreating army was pursued and 
attacked so vigorously by Henry IL, Earl of Lancaster 
{late Earl of Derby), that Aquitaine was again cleared of 
the enemy, and the English conquests included Poitiers. 
Philip's intrigues had extended even into Ireland, and had 
been supported by the Scotch. The Irish actually took 
up arms, and were at fiiet partly successful, under Brian 
Macmahon. But the English armed against them, and 
defeated the enemy in a bloody battle. By the beginning of 
the next year Ireland could again spare troops to the king. 

Siege of Oalaie. — Meanwhile Edward's position wae 
far Irou secure. He had entrenched himself before Calais, 
between the town and river, near the bridge of ^ieullet; 
on the road to Boulogne, and had built a little wooden 
town, which he called ^ew Town the Bold, which would 
give his soldiers better shelter than they could find under 
tents, and in which a market for provisions was held 
twice a week. His first intention apparently was to 
breach and storm the walls; but he provided also for a 
blockade, though vrith rare magnanimity he allowed the 
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governor to turn 1,700 nselees months oat of the fci 
imd even flimished them with a meal and moDej. 
Boon became evident . that the fortrese was too stmn;' 
be rednced except by fiimine, bo the king Bniroundei 
with an ontwork of dykes and towera; while to lighK 
the coat of his anuj, he gave furlough so freely & 
aometimes acarcdy 600 men-at-arms were left in il 
camp. The policy seems to have been a wise one, u 
Edward's object throughout was to spare his soldieia; V 
there were great murmurs at the tedioosness of the op« 
tions, and complaints that Kdwaid was tbinV ing mnie ' 
the charms of a court htdy than of state matters and l 
war. HoTeover, as the harbour had not been closed, vm> 
ships of Boal<^ne contrived early in spring to proviaii'; 
the garrlBon, But a naval victory, in which a convov i 
eighty French barques was scattered by elevem Eu^ 
ships, carrying archers on board, cleared the Channel in 
April, and the mere sight of the English ships dispeKri 
a second flotilht that tried to run the blockade in iwi. 
The governor of Calais made a second' attempt to ledo-i 
the number of months within the town, and sent out 5C' 
more. This time they were not allowed to pass, and diri 
miserably between the English lines and the walls. Or 
the 36th of June two skiffs, carrying despatches, tried !■; 
steal out of Calais harbour. They were instantly pur 
sued, and the letter confided to one of them, and throin 
by the captain into the sea, waa washed up on the ssnos 
It told King Philip that his people in Calais had ealti 
their horses, d<^, and rats, and had nothing left but v 
eat one another, if he did not come to their aid, Tfev 
were resolved in the last resort to sally out and d!i 
honourably, hoping the king would requite it to their 
heirs. Edward attested this letter with his seal, and set: 
it on to the King of France, exhorting him, for his o«3 
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credit, to bring speedy saccour to hia people. Philip had 
been for some time past assembling a great anny; but he 
was uncertain of his strength, and resoTted first to nego- 
tiatiooB with the Flemings, who guarded the northern 
approaehes to Calais. If they would betray their ally, 
lie offered to procure them relief from the Papal interdict, 
to supply them with cheap com, to give them a six years' 
monopoly of the wool exported from France, and to yield 
them up thtf three towns of Lille, Douai, and BSthune. 
The offers were tempting; but putting the question of 
plighted faith aside, the Flemings could not trust Philip's 
word, and besides were by this time animated with as 
fierce a hatred of the Calais corsairs as was felt even in 
England. Philip was therefore reduced to approaching 
Calab from the south, where his army would have an 
English fleet on his flank, and the terrible English archers 
behind earthworks and dykes in iiont. The chances 
were too uneven, and he tried to negotiate. But as he 
would only offer Edward the restoration of Guienne and 
Fonthien, the terms could not be seriously entertained. 
A more tempting proposal to a sovereign of Edward's 
character was, that they should decide their differences by 
a combat of Ave or six knights on each side. But even 
Edward could not seriously propose to stake the results 
of a year's siege on the chances of a tournament. So the 
Eail of Lancaster, who conducted the n^otiations, evaded 
the proposal by claiming that Edward, as true King of 
France, must arrange the deteils of any each ^ht ; and 
ended by suggesting that the Ei^i;lish would demolish 
their defensive works, if the French would give them 
battle in their present position, Tiiis the French council 
of war decided not to do, and the French host disappeared 
suddenly after three or four days, and was broken up at 
Amiens {August 2), r 
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Snrrander of ORlai& — There vas now no altenii 
fat the gamson except to snirender, if they could ot 
terma, and the govemor, Sir Joha de Vienne, hong o 
flag of trace. Sir Walter Manni and Sir Simcm St 
vere sent to discoss tenni^ and demanded that 1^ 
rison and citizens should sturendeT at discretion. T 
seems no reason to doubt that Edward intended to 
the townsmen to death, though he might perhaps 1: 
spared the men-at-arms. " Calais," says an Italian m 
of those times, " was a refuge of corsairs, and a del 
thieves and Bea-pirates." It was no uncommon indd 
of war, as then practised, that the population of a k 
should be massacred ; and even Bir Walter Manni '. 
lately been in danger of his life from Philip, who I 
seized him treacherously, for uo better reason than 1 
he was the king's greatest enemy. Fortonately, 
heroic defence of Calais had redeemed the charactei 
ita people in the eyes of many. The two cardinals i 
bad just been negotiating on Philip's behalf inteip 
their intercession, and Sir Walter Manni and many oli 
captains objected that it was a bad precedent if men in 
to sutTer death for fighting well, as it was certain that t 
French would take reprisals, The king yielded to tb 
arguments, but insisted that the form of the sorreiii 
should be unconditional, and that six of the leatii 
burgesses should come out in their shirts, and with \ 
ters round their necks, to receive sent^ice. On rep 
of these conditions in the town, there was geneial o 
eternation, till Eustache de St Pierre offered himself : 
Uie dangerous embassy. His example was followed 
£ve other rich burghers. They were ushered into i 
presence of the King of England, who at once gave ord' 
that the executioner should be colled. A scene ensii< 
which, if not arranged beforehand, had certunly be 
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anticipated. The barons and knigfata pteaeot implored 
the ting to show grace, and at last Queen Fhilippa threw 
herself on her tnees and added her entreaties. The 
king professed to give a reluctant consent; and the six 
burghers were taken to the queen's chamber, where thej^ 
were fed and received a present in money, with a safe 
conduct through the army. The mere fact that they 
were admitted to Edward's presence seems conclusive 
against the idea that he meant to put them to death. 
Even Edward L, who was of much sterner mind, made 
it a rule never to refuse grace in such cases. Practically, 
the six deputies were much better off than their fellow- 
citizens, who were driven out of the town with no more 
than they could carry upon theii backs; and some of 
whom, it is stud, were tortured to make them disclose 
where they had buried their treasure. Eustache de St 
Pierre afterwards returned, and was naturalised aa an 
English subject. Edward would not haten to the 
Flemings, who wished the rival port to be utterly 
destroyed. He introduced an English population, made 
it the depdt for English merchandise, and secured it by 
a strong garrison. 

Engllah Snooesaes in Brittany. — The capture of 
Calais was not the only success of the year for England. 
Sir John Dagworth, a gentleman of Suffolk, had been sent 
to command in Brittany, and had won some successes in 
the previous year. This suuuuer as Charles de Blois was 
besieging Roche-Detnien, in the north-west of Brittany, 
Sir John with a small Breton and English force surprised 
him in the early morning (June 20), and aided by a sally 
from the garrison iofficted a s^nal defeat Charles de 
JSbis himself was among the prisoners, and though every 
effort was made to rescue him was brought over safely 
into England. The long series of disasters shook even 
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rhilip'a pride, and he ns glad to negotiate a trace ti 
llidBummer next year, by which each party was to reUi 
ita actual posseaaions. On the EngliBli side, it iras gnmte 
- that the Scotch might he included in ^e truce if tlie 
vished; and the Frenoh consented that their FlemiE 
partinani Bhonid not be allowed to letom to Flandoi 
Edwaid now sailed for England. He found the connlr 
in a state of nnpaialleled proaperity. Commerce flourisbeii 
the harvest bad been good, and then was general conteD 
and confidence in the goremment. " for there was not . 
woman of any family who had not something trom the ^il 
of Caen, Calais, and other cities beyond eea. Diesns 
furs, cuEhione, and household utonsila; taUe napkis 
and necklaces, glass and silver caps, shawls and iben 
were seen scattered over England in all people's houses.' 
Appeanmoe of the Black Death. — ^Bnt within > 
few months the most tremendous visitation, perhaps era 
witnessed in the world, had changed England into a luiti 
of mooming and death. For some years past (a.d. 1333- 
1348) the most fertile regions of the East^ and especisU] 
China, had been visited by a combination of dion^t 
famine, floods, earthquakes, and pestilence. In a.ix 1311 
Europe was reached- The accounts of the time say thai 
a dark stinking mist came up from the East, and spiesc 
over Italy, affecting men wherever it came with languoi 
and debility. It seems certiun that at the same tin' 
earthquakes were frequent and violent^ and coinddec 
with pestilence in various countries, probably because thf 
course of rivers vras disturbed and moraeses formed 
Thus a great earthquake in Italy (January 25, 1348); 
Greece, and Carinthia shook down many caatlea, houses 
and churches, and swallowed up whole villages. In Eng 
land there was a slighter shock in the early part of 1349, 
vrhich was sufficient to shako men to the gioond; mi 
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liere also it vaa noticed in some parts, that the earth- 
quake coincided with a visitation of pestilence. But the 
Slack Death, as it was cailed, had entered England in 
the previoTiB year. It tirat Tisited Southampton, Dor- 
chester, and Bristol, brought no douht by merchant ships 
from the Mediterranean, and eeema to have been first 
observed in August. It reached London in about three 
months, but had excited no alarm on November 23, -when 
a Parliament was Biunmoned to meet at Westminster in 
the month of January. By the 1st of January it had 
become necessary to adjourn the Parliament till April; 
and in April (April 28) it was prorogued again for tha 
same reason without further appointment. The constant 
Tain which fell in England from Midsummer to Christmas 
1318, was, Qo donbt, a predisposii^ cause of sickness. 
The plague seems to have travelled shortly over the 
■whole of England, reaching Yorkshire, where it was very 
deadly, in the summer of 1349. In December of that 
year it was still rav^ing the country with such severity, 
that there was danger of a general exodus to the Con- 
tinent, under pretence of pilgrimage to Eome, and Edward 
issued orders to stop persons emigrating at the ports. 
The end of winter seems at last to have checked the 
progress of the malady. 

Character of the Pla^^ie. — There is httle doubt 
that the Black Death is the disease that was afterwards 
known as the Plague. It began eoraetimea with fever 
and dysentery, sometimes but more rarely with pains in 
the head and sleeplessness, or perhaps heavy sleep. 
Before the end of the disease, if it lasted any time, the 
lungs were affected, and there was spittiog of blood. _ 
Buboes or black spots and boils, especially under the 
shoulder, and in the arms or legs, were unfailing signs, 
lu its b^innings the disease was more deadly than it 
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P»^ of Engl„d „., b.™ »„p,d SiS,.tt ;S 
cull uot to „p,o„ tb.1 from . Ibirf to . i^'i"^ 
population w„ ..tudly out oil. In &c|: JT" " " 

r ^LT'^l- '■"• ^"°"'*' -»» « "» to Z 
».ov.mi tb. bloi,, »d it i. doubtful if the oonZ 
geuTidly „t„oyrf it. „u„b». fo, th™. .mtu^oT^ 
do not luiow m what ,pi,it tb. ™iu.iiou ,„ ^„" 
wh.tnio,ddf.ot.ilp„duc«i In ft.no. and sSZ 
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and probably ia England, there was great fear of ntirsing 
the sick, who were often in consequence left to die im- 
tended, the contagion heing so virulent that it wae 
l)elieyed a mere glance from the eyes conveyed it. In 
Florence, duriog the worst times, when death seemed in- 
evitable, there was general recklessness, and men devoted 
their last days to pleasure. But tn England and the 
north generally, the prevailing surmises seem to have 
been that the black death was a deserved chastisement for 
sin. The Scotch regarded it as God's judgment on the 
English for their unrighteous wars of conquest, and in- 
vaded the northern counties, to profit by the general pros- 
tration, tilt they were in turn scourged back by the 
breaMng out among themaelves of the " foul death of the 
English." 5,000 died in a short time, and the broken 
remainder, chased back by English troops, carried the 
fearful pestilence into Scotland. In the Low Countries 
a sect of flagellants sprung np, who scourged tbemselres 
publicly in expiation of the sins that had provoked God's 
anger. Some of them visited England, and excited much 
curiosity, but they do not seem to have found followers. 
The feeling in England seems to have been partly reli- 
gious, partly political The churches were crowded with 
worshippers, and the shrines of saints thronged by pil- 
grims, who of course spread the contagion throughout 
the country. But as piayers seemed to be unavailing, 
the opinion grew up that the black death was God's 
judgment on the pride and profligacy of the upper classes, 
on the piracies and cheatings of merchants, and on the 
corruptions of the clergy. 

Effect on Labour. — The black death had been 
attended by a murrain amoug beasts. It was followed 
by deficient harveats (1352-1353), the- natural conse- 
quence of the great mortality among labourers. But cora 
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was imported from abroad, and on tlie whole the poor 
benefited by the numy gaps in their lanks ; for ao im- 
mineat was the dread erery where lest the country should 
be deaetted, that landlords were obliged to compiDinise 
with teiunts, and lords with eerfB, to keep them on thdi 
cBtatei. " But the world." eays a chroniclac of the time, 
" was Devcr able to letum to ita own estate." 
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CHAPTER VII, 

^ SUBJUGATION OF FRANCE. 

"WeaknesB of Bngland.— From the time of tbe 
black death Edward's conduct of the French war assumed 
a different character. He was no loi^r the arbiter of 
Europe. In a.d. 1347, it was a question for a short time 
if he should not accept the Imperial crown which envoys 
from Germany pressed upon him. Fortunately, he had 
learned enough of Qerman politics to be aware that those 
electors who favoured him only desired an ally and a 
paymaster, if they were not even the tools of the French 
court, which wished to entangle him in a war with the 
rival candidate, Charles of Moravia. Edward prudently 
rejected the glittering bait Only three years later (a.d. 
1 350) he was compelled to fight for very existence against 
a Spanish fleet equipped by the cities of Biscay, that was 
committing piracies in the Channel, and threatening to 
ravage the English coast Never was Edward more 
thoronghly the kn^ht-king than in this battle of Winchel- 
sea, where he and his son, the Black Prince, saved them- 
selves and iheir crews only by boarding Spanish ships in 
the very moment when their own vessds were foundering. 
Bat the mere facts that the king and two of his sons and 
the whole baronage fonght on this occasion in the kind of 
battle that knighto generally disliked; that the English 
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et was inferior in its own seas, and onlj g&ined the day 
' the desperate connge of its crews; and that not more 
an twenty-six ships at moot were taken from the enemy, 
ow how greatly the English power had declined. A 
ar later the Spanish cities concluded peace on their own 
count with the seapciis of Aqutaine. It is true kj>. 
>50 VBS a year of exceptional calamity. The spirit of 
e nation soon revived, and proved dteelf capable of any 
crifice of money or hlood. But it was simply impoBsible 
r Edward to enlist such an annj again as had foog^ at 
r^y, nnlese he recruited his ranks from foieignos. 
}r a time he was anxious, accordingly, to coDclnde 
isce, the more so as his bitter enemy, Philip of Yaloia, 
is now dead (a.i>. 1350). ButPhilip's succeaaor, John, 
BUgurated his reign by granting away Aquitaine to the 
auphin of Yienne; and when Edward tried to nego- 
tte on the basis of r^oining his own fiefs Ouienne and 
onthieu, with none or with only nominal dependence on 
le Ptench crown, the treaty wbs suddenly broken ofij 
ther from the strong repugnance of the French nobili^ 
dismember Fiance, or, as another account states, becaofe 
Iwaid would not abandon his allies in Brittany. - 
Renewal of War. — The war, therefore, b^n again, 
id was w^ed in a new way. Edward and hia son 
ade descents with email English armies upon different 
lints of France, and trusted to theii prestige as' genenlij 
' to the' treasure which the English Parliament lavished 
berally, to enlist adventurers from every part of Europe, 
it especially from Gennany, where the ravages of the 
ack death had been smalL For a time it seemed pro- 
ible that France would be divided by a civil war. 
harlee the Bad, King of Navarre, had just caoae of 
implaint against his second cousin, King John of France, 
ho withheld eeveral fiefs and some large sums of money 
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tbat were due to him. It ie said Cbarlee visited England 
(a.d. 1356) ; it is certain that he concluded s treaty of 
alliance with Edward. But he Boon returned to bis 
natural allegiance, and was repaid for his treachery to the 
King of England by being seized and imprisoned next 
year by Xing Jobn. At the same time, the Count of 
Harcourt, who was in his company, was arrested and pat 
to death. The excuse for these acts of violence was that 
Charles had opposed the levying of the gabelle or salt tax 
iu Normandy. Some years before the king had put the 
Count of En to death without trial, on a vague suspicion 
that he intended to surrender Guines to Edward as part 
of his ransom, or because, as some said, the count had 
spoken too favourably of the English. King John thus 
carried out the principle he more than once expressed; 
" I will have no man but myself master in France." But 
his treacherous and cmel policy alienated the hearts of the 
people. 

Plan of a Triple Invasion. — In the end of a.d. 
1355 both kingdoms prepared for a decisive war. The 
French Estates granted a sum of more that £1,600,000. 
The English Parliament gave the king a wool tax of fifty 
shillings the sack, calculated by the defective statistics of 
the time to prodace ^250,000 a year, and really bringing 
in about £80,000. Edward, accordingly, carried three 
armies into France. But the news that the Scotch Iiad 
surprised Berwick forced him to return hastily to England 
(NovembCTl36B). His eldest son, however, was sent into 
Aijuitaine, and Henry Duke of Lancaster into Brittany. 
INext summer, when the kinsmen and partisans of the 
Sing of fiavarre, and of the dead Count of Hareouit, 
came to solicit English aid, Duke Henry was ordered to 
transfer operations to Normandy. King John took the 
lield in petBon, and easUy drove the English force to the 
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Farthest extoemitjr of the provmce. But while he ms 
besieging Breteuil, he received inteUigetice that the Prince 
if Wales, who had last year ravaged the south of France, 
iras now canying fire and swoid ovei the fertile midlam] 
iistricts. John instantly marched south, and succeedei 
in crossing the Loire at five several points hettrui 
Drleans and Saamur, while Edward was wasting time on 
he siege of Romorantdn. A chance encounter between 
^be English van as they were moving southward, and th« 
French rear who had outstripped them, apprised Iwtli 
parties of their position. 

Piinoe Edward Intercepted. — Nothing so tax cmli 
[lave been worse than Prince Edward's geneiraUhip. He 
liad advanced withont support and without plan into A« 
uiddle of a hostile country, uid had taken no pains k> 
inform himself of the neighbourhood of an enormons amr. 
He himself sdd afterwards that he hoped to meet bi: 
father and the Duke of Lancaster, but he evideatly took 
no caie to leam whether his fetber had sailed. It iw 
boo lafe now to return back into Aqnitaine, or advarnf 
Forward into Brittany. If he could not fight his wst 
through an army six times his own in number he was lost 
His army was not even provisioned, and the French annv 
might have starved him into a sarrender by remainisj; 
i^uiet 

Battle of Poitiers or Maupertuis. — But the cluTat 
raus ideas of the day saved the English in their extremitr. 
King John would not seem to decline battle with superior 
forces ; the English were resolved to offer it Negotiations 
were indeed opened by the intervention of two Papal 
legates, who had been charged to mediate a peace: bui 
though the Black Prince was willing to restore all the 
spoil of bis expedition, booty, prisoners, and fortrcffi^ 
■uid to pledge himself not to bear arms for seven ye»K 
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against France, John naturally msisted that the Prince 
h imiw lf should snrrender with a hundred knights, and to 
this Edward would not listen. Koi did he wish to pro- 
bract negotiations, for his own men were in. want of food, 
and reinforcements were coming in to the French, Kever- 
theleas, the English made good use of the time given 
bhem, and threw up dykes to etrengthen the poaitiou they 
had token np on the rising ground overiooking the plain iyr^-; 
■yi Maupertuis. In -Ft^iee they could only be attacked 
by a narrow lane between hedges and through vineywds, 
just the position in which the English archers were most 
formidable. On the flank and to the roai they wete com- 
paratively exposed, but the Prince guarded himself on 
[lis side by a reserve of 300 armed knights and 300 
irmed archers. AlU^ether the English numbered 2,000 
nsn-at-arms, 4,000 archers, and 1,500 brigands, or men 
irmed only with knives. The French advanced to the 
ittack in three great divisions, 16,000 strong each. The 
Irst, headed by the marshals of France, Amoul d'Audene- 
lam and Jean de Clermont, was preceded by 30C1 horse- 
nen, who were intended to scatter the English archers. 
But they were shot down as they advanced, and their 
lorses, rearing, stumbling, and falling, added to the con- 
'usion of mon pressing forward into a narrow road, harassed 
)y shot, and unable to reply. Before long, the first battle 
same back in confusion. In doing so it got mixed with 
he second battle of the Duke of Kormandy, which was 
Ldvaocing to take the English in fiank. Before order 
:ould be restored the English mounted reserve charged, 
ind the French wavered and gave way, many of the 
econd division at once unloosing their horses and riding 
n all haste from the field of battle. There was a general 
lanic, and the king's three eons and the Duke of Orleans 
vere among the fugitives. Eii^ John himself at the 
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heftd of the third battle, awaited the attack of the £iiglc 
who now descended npon the pUin. But though infer 
in nnmben, the English had the advantt^e in csval 
and their fniioiu charges broke up t^e French nol 
while the English airowa fell thick npon nil i*ho lemaiD 
'standing. Before long there was a hopeless zon^ u 
the English wen following np the enemj to the w 
gates of Poitiers, which were closed npon the tmhapi 
fugitives. Among the last to yield was Ein^; John, wl 
fought deepentely with a battle-axe, and saw the oriflamii 
trampled down at his side, before he handed, bis li^ 
ganntlet, in token of surrender, to an oatlawed knigbt i 
Artois, Denis de Morbecqoe. For a few minnte? il 
king's life was in danger, &om the eagerness of all aiom 
to claim a share in his capture. But the Prince cS Wale 
alarmed at the general confusion, hod jnat hoisted h 
banner on a small tree, as a sign of rendezvous to li 
followers, and as news came of the important capture, ti 
Earl of Warwick and Sir Reginald Cobham were sent 
save the illustrious prisoner. 

Frencdi and 'B'"gi'"'' Loaeee. — The slaughter 
Poitiers was fortunately not very great; on the Fkiii 
side, two dnkee, one of whom (tbe Duke of Athens) <n 
Constable of France, the Bishop of Ch&lons, Bixt«i 
baions, and more than 2,400 knights and squires wei 
numbered among the dead; while King John and k 
son Philip, the ArchbiBhop of Sens, eighteen, connts w 
viscounts, twenty -one barons, and more than 1,900 ksighi 
and squires, were taken prisoners. The light tirmed amoi 
the slain were estimated at 6,000. The loss of the Ecglis 
cannot even be guessed, — one contemporary acconi 
placing it at only sixty, of whom four were men-at-arm 
while another puts it at 1,900 men-at^rma and 1,50 
archeis. As, however, it was remarked that former batth 
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vera often decided by tihrae or four, or at most dx, dis- 
charges of axon, while in this battle eool shots emptied 
their sheaves, and were at last rednced to hulling huge 
stoiLes, as at Inkermaim, we may prol)abIf assume that 
the Ei^lish loss was severe for their small numbers. The 
English received great credit for their courteous treatment 
of the prisoners, many of whom were dismissed on parole 
when the tenns of ransom had been arranged. The Black 
Prince, in particnlar, got great praise for refusing to seat 
himself at table with the King of France, and for 
endeavonring to console him by a well-deaerved tribute 
to hia personal coun^a But Edward had shown traces 
of lower qualities dnring the battle. He had an old 
quarrel with the family of Talleyrand of F^rigord, who 
had taken the French side in Aquitaine, and was not 
unnaturally incensed when some of the cardinal's house- 
hold fought at Poitiers, though their master had been 
Bent by the Pope to mediata Finding the cardinal's 
nephew dead on the field, he sent the body to his uncle 
with a mock message of salutation; and soon after, taking 
one of the household, the castellan of Amposta, would 
have struck his head of^ if Sir John Chaudos had not 
interceded. Tet it proved afterwards that the cardinal 
was quite innocent in the matter. 

Unimpeded March of the English. — Next to the 
miracle of the battle of Poitiers, it may seem wonderful 
that the Euglish should have been able to carry their 
captives and spoil into Gascony. Either of the two 
divisions that had left the field unbroken might probably 
have effected a rescue, bad there been a general to rally 
and head the troops. But a great fear had come upon 
the French. It seemed hopeless to meet the English in 
the field; and knights and squires scattered over the 
country amid the curses of the peopla It was hardly 
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safe for a gentleman to show himBelf in a toriL & 
little Englieh army of the aouth made its way salel 
Bordeaux, where the epoila of Poitiers veie Boon ti 
in «vei7 kind of extravagance; while the aim; of the m 
which had followed £ing John at a distance, in theb 
of taking part in a battle, but had not been ibl 
force a passage across the Loire, withdrew again nhei 
heard of the victory. As the two countries were lir 
time thoroughly exhausted, a trace for two ywn 
arranged in the fallowing spring, and Prince H^ 
carried hia royal captive to Ei^and, There were { 
r^oicings in London, where the streets were linsd 
trophies of bows and arrows, and more than 1,000 citi 
rode out to escort the conqueror. The French king 
mounted on a white horse, well caparisoned; theB 
lode by bis side on a little black pony. Ein^'' 
bore misfortune better than be had borne proepentfi 
behaved with a quiet dignity that concillakd p: 
opinion in his favoui. 

Brigandage of the Free Companiee in Fra 
— Meanwhile Fiance was suffering severely iiom 'ia 
war and from the loss of its king. The rich countij 
preyed upon by adventureta from every part of Eui 
who called themselveB English or French indifferei 
and whose whole thought watt to plunder. In fiono: 
Sir Itobert KnoUea, having amassed the abnost i 
treasure of 100,000 crowns, kept a little army in bb 
and stormed castles and sacked towns on bis own ts& 
A Welshman, Giifbn, emulated him in the countij i^t' 
the Seine and Loire; and a Frenchman, Sir Arnold 
CervoUes, a kinsman of the Talleyrands, who "M ' 
named "the arcb-priest," took Provence as the £el' 
the operations, held Avignon to ransom, and with; 
humour compelled tbe Pope to ask h im to diMHi 
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grant him pardon for his aing. A Fleming, Tx)ra J<iUGtace 
d'Ambreticourt, commanded a body of 700 men in the 
neighbourhood of Oompifegne, and took twelve fortresses; 
it Vfas said that all who served under him were enriched. 
The great object of these adventurers was to sack a town 
or to hold the nohlea and gentry of a district to ransom. 
They were sometimes ^ot unpopular in the cities which 
they made their be&dqnarters, and where they spent their 
money; the women of Montauban joined them on one 
occasion in a street %ht (^Qst the French troops. But 
in the country districts the presence of these marauders, 
foraging and hving at free quarters, was a source of unmixed 
misery and demoralisation. It is true the peasants dug 
trenches round their villngea, fortified their churches, and 
kept a watchman in the hill-tower to give notice of the 
approach of a "company;" but what could men aimed 
with stakes and knives hope to do E^ainst the soldiers 
who had conquered at Cr^cy and Poitiers. In the parts 
watered by the Loire, it was customary to pass the n^ht 
in islands or in boats; in Ficardy they took refuge 
undetground in vaults, which had originally served for 
an asylum from the !Norman sea-iOTers. Meanwhile 
their patience became a byword — " Jacques Bonhomme," 
it was said, "has a broad back, and can bear every- 
thing." 

The Jacquerie, or Peasants' Bieing. — Accidentally, 
too, the very measures that were taken to restore order 
and peace did but increase the general misery. The truce 
between England and Trance (hrew many thousand dis- 
banded soldiers upon the country. The efforts of the 
middle class in Paris under Marcel, provost of the 
merchants, to procure a reform of the government, kept 
the city in a ferment, and obliged the Duke of Normandy 
to keep bis troops about him at beadquarterB. Meanwhile 1 . 
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tbe King of Narure^ whom tb« popol&r part^ hsd 
free, orguiiied a civil war in Noimandy, apd ravaged 
eoontrj to within a few miles of Paru. At IaA 
wretched peasants could endon their miseries no lonj 
Tovaids the end tA May 1358 there were small risiii^ 
Ihe couitry north of Parts, abont Awijkhb^ Beaavais, i 
Boissons. " Thej said Utat the nDblemen of the mlm 
France, knights, and eqnires di^iaced the realm, ) 
that it would be doing a great service to destroy them ■ 
and each of them said it wee true, and they all aid 
with one voice, 'Shame be to him that doth not do 
endeavour to destroy all the gentlemen of the realic 
Unhappily the first insurgents, though armed ocl? "^ 
Btakea and knives, succeeded in storming several casti 
and were accordingly joined by thoosands, who oi 
waited to compute the chaaces of sacceas. Men who 1 
grown up in misery, had endured every wrong, and « 
now engaged in a war where no quuter would be giv 
were not likely to use their victory with moderatian; i 
" the companieB of the Jacquerie," as they were popoia 
called, committed atrocities that can scarcely be paralJe 
in the world's history. At one castle "they slew a Icni g 
and afterwards put him on a spit and roasted him at 
fire, in the sight of the lady his wife and his ohildra 
and after grossly mishandliag the lady, " made hw, 
force, sat part of her husband, and then they pat her i 
all her children to a cruel death." Altogether they bun 
and destroyed more than 100 castles and good houses 
the country between the Mame and the Somme. Lad 
everywhere fled to the towns for shelter, and the ton 
vers in constant dread of attack and storm. Altogetl 
it was said that 100,000 men were engaged in I 
JaoqueriH 
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Its Deibat at Meauz. — Such a rieing tbieatened 

the very exiBtence of society, and knights and gentlemen 
flocked in ftom the neighbouring diatricte of Flandeis and 
Germany, and executed atem justice on the insurgents. 
The King of NaTarte killed moie than 3,000 in a day near 
Clermont. But the moet decisive defeat they sustained 
Tras at Meanz, where a Dumber of ladiea had taken 
refuge, trusting to the protection of two English parti- 
sans, the Count de Foix and the Captal de Buch, who 
had just returned from the crusade against the pagans of 
Prussia, These nobles had only sixty men-at-arms in 
their company, and the peasants numbered 9,000 strong, 
and were supported by some of the tovusmeu, who opened 
the city gates to them. But the steel-clad soldiers were 
irresistible; and the vretched serfe fled in disorder, and 
were cut down pitilessly or drowned in the Marne, to the 
number, it was said, of 7,000. Then the knights set Are 
to the town, to punish the citizens for their ejrmpathies. 
From that day forward the insurrection was virtually at 
an end. The "king of the Jacques," as their leader was 
called, tried to negotiate ftir assistance with Charles of 
^Navarre; hut was seized tieacherously and put to death, 
with a red-hot crown of iron forced upon his brow. The 
French gentlemen took stem vengeance for the revolt. 
Before Midsnmmer more than 20,000 had perished; and 
it was said that the English themselves could not have 
worked so much mischief as did the nobles of the 
countly, 

Bestoration of Strong Govenunent in France. 
-—The defeat of the Jacquerie assisted the Duke of Kor- 
mandy to retrieve his power in Paris. The Provost 
Marcel had gone so far as to send troops to aid the 
peasants in storming the bastle of Ermenonvilla He was 
now left with no support outside Paris except the aUiance 
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of tlie King of Nanrre; and Charlea the Bad, vho3» 
the regent erery day gainiog troops and prestige, tUIi 
Maicd was discredited by his connection with th« ^ 
vas at last inclined to purchase peace by a piivate tnu; 
for himaelf. He unlisted by turns with the v^^\ 
from whom he demanded a som of money; and iritb '^ 
English, whom he invited to divide France «i^ ^ 
Marcel suspected his treachery, but knew also that ib« 
regent was determined to put himself to death, in tereogt 
for the mnider of three of his comii. In despiii, tbt 
great popular leader, who had seined at one time to nvi. 
the Arteveldta, determined to enlist Charles on his ^'t 
by offering him a greater prize than any other parly wl^ 
bestow — Uie city of Paris itself. The King of Hwsw 
' caught eagerly at the bait. But Marcel had niiscalciib>e<i 
bis own power. One of his own captains, Jean MiiUin< 
assembled a company of citizens, and cut down the f> 
TOst at the very moment when he was about to imbailb^ 
gate of St. Antoine (July 31). Two days laterther^' 
entered Paris again, and found himaelf absolute mastetol 
the city. The late troubles had consolidated Im poKi^ 
The revolt of the serfs, the treason meditated by MaM 
had shown men of all ranks that the country had "' 
hope at present but in a strong single rule. Chailea, bo, 
had learned experience and moderation in the daageiuti 
embanasements of the last two years. 

King John's Treaty Bcgeoted. — In the spring of 
1369 (May) the French envoys returned from finglaB^ 
bringing with them a treaty which King John W 
signed. The exact terms are not knovn, but it is sDf 
posed that they included tbe absolute cession of I^''"' 
raandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Foitou, togetiia 
with the actual English fiefs in Aquitaine. In oW 
lenae tbe demand was not wholly unjust. The coontMi 
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liad all at oub time 01 other been possessions of the £11^ 
lish Crown, and wrested from it by force of arms, often 
against the will of the inhabitants. Edward IIL in fact 
aimed at restoring the kingdom of Henry IL, without 
that feudal allegiance which had been found impracticable. 
But times had changed. Except in Aquitaine, the Eng- 
lish role was nowhere desired by the ptipulation. 'Sor 
could any Frenchman endure calmly that the whole sea- 
coast from CaJuB to Bayonne should be alienated from 
Prance, as would have been the case by this treaty, 
which provided separately foi the independence of 
Brittany under the De Montforts. Besides, the ransom 
stipulated for Kii^ John was enormous, amounting to 
4,000,000 crowns; and the surrender of Kormandy, 
which was still unsubdued, would have been a base deser- 
tion of th^t gallant province. The Duke of Normandy 
lost no time in summoning the States General, and laying 
the disgraceful terms before them. All agreed without 
much deliberation that they would sooner bear their 
actual misery than thus impair and despoil the kii^dom 
of France (May 26). It was a generous, and, as the 
event proved, a wise resolve. But to the captive and 
despondent king it seemed so perilously rash that fae 
imputed it to the intiigues of Charles the Bold. 

Anger of Etdward in. — There was no ground for this . 
belief, though Charles of !Navarre, constrained by public 
opinion, and alarmed by the capture of Melun, consented 
not long afterwards to make peace with the regent on. ea^ 
terms. But tile event almost justified Kii^ John's feaia and 
compliance. For £ing Edward, when he learned that 
the Estates would not ratify the treaty, vowed to enter 
France before winter was over, and remain there till he 
had conquered the country or extorted a peaca Edward, 
indeed, had strong reason to be exasperated. He had 
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intercepted ■ eoneapondeiice in vhich King John, pro 
, bablf desiring to ctmciliate his eabjecta, deolaied that bi 
,.' luid never intended to yield a foot of French soiL More 
over, tiie Parieiftue, when the diagracefnl compact wag fiis 
iqiorted, bad mnidered all the ffngHgTi they could fint 
in the city, many of whom had been natnralised b; kii 
leddence. Than the Count of Flandeis was agtii 
powerful in the Flemish towns, where the T^glwh ws 
ohants were expelled, and the English partisans maesacied 
In spite of Bome chivajrons conrteaies between lords tai 
gentlemen, the feeling of bitterness between the twi 
Fac«a was now one that admitted neither jnatice no 

Invasion of Franoe — SnooeaeeB of the Bnglish 
—Edward resolved this time to make his pr^nrationsfa 
war on a scale of unexampled magnitude. He could tiw 
to his name to attract adventurers, and long before u 
English army was ready to sail for France, CalaiB m 
filled with Germans in sach nnmbeia that they caused : 
famine in the place. Late in October Edward himsel 
arrived. His intention in choosing winter for the time o 
his operations probably was to intimidate the nation a 
large by an unnsual force of war, and to follow up hi 
threat that he would never leave France till he had wa 
peace. His commlesatiat was on a gigantic scale — 6,00 
waggons, it was said, following bim; but so vast wa 
the army, which some numbered at 100,000, and so dir 
the distiess of France, where ports had not been tilled fo 
three years, that the English were compelled to divid 
their forces, and even so, suffered severely, except wher 
the king commanded. Even in Edward's force, the plent 
enjoyed was mainly due to a high-handed invasion of th 
district of Cambrai, a country which held of the Empin 
on the ground that the inhabitants had assisted tb 
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■Frenoh. Edward's wish waa to take Eheims, no doubt 
that he migLt be crowned King of Fcaace ; but the gallant 
defence of its archbishop foiled all efforts of the besi^ers ; 
and after a siege of more than six weeks, the English 
army broke up its encampments (Jan. 11, 1360), and 
marched into Burgundy. At Tonnerre and Ftavigny the 
invaders lound wine and food; and the king £zed his 
headquartOTs at Gnillon on the Serain, feeder of the 
Yonne, and amuaed himself with hunting and hawking, 
while his troops ravaged the country in every direction. 
The Bnrgundian nobles were not so French in feeling 
that they were disposed to make great sacrifices for the 
i^ent's policy; and theii young duke, Philip the Bold, 
was easily persuaded to send ambassadors and sue for 
peace. It waa Edward's interest to divide France; and 
he readily promised to withdraw his troops, and grant a 
tmce for three years, in return for a payment of 200,000 
gold pence of the gold called " moutons," from the stamp 
of a sheep, a eum equal to about £14,000 of English 
money. Scarcely had this treaty been concluded when 
Edward iec«ived intelligence that the French fleet had 
landed troops at Winchelsea, who had killed unarmed 
men, and outraged and carried off women with some 
circumstances of peculiar barbarity. The king was furious 
at Uie insult, and probably a little alarmed at the possible 
consequences of an expedition which bad, in fact, forced 
the English Government to make great levies at once 
throu^out the kingdom. So the royal banners were 
turned northward E^ain, and the English troops ravaged 
up to the very walls of Paris, where the last French army 
lay, forced to decline a pitched battle, and foiled in all 
small enterprises by English strategy. Edward's inten- 
tion was to distribute the bulk of lus army in fortresses 
loond Paris, to spend the summer in Brittany, and to 
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return in the tim« of vmtage and besiege the capital 
■When hia intentions were known, the French Govert 
lueut gave way. All hopes of effecting a diversion od ibe 
English coast were at an end, for even the rud on '^'vt 
Chelsea had ended in the repulse of the French, witL 
more loss than they inflicted \ and by this time the coiis- 
try was in arms, and a large fleet at sea, maids; 
stem reprisals. The Dul:e of Ifonnandy reluctantly le- 
eolved to treat. Edwaid, it is said, refased at first to 
hear of any terms by which he was not acknowle^cd 
Xing of Franca Bat the Dnke of Lancaster mediated, 
and a great stonn of thunder and hail, " as if the world 
had come to an end " (April 13), swayed the king's saper- 
atition to counsels of peace, and would, under any <^ 
cumstances, have enforced a suspension of arms, as masv 
men and more than 6,000 horses perished in it. After 
seventeen days' negotiation, a treaty, known as the Treat; 
of Br^tigni, was concluded (May 8, 1360). 

Treaty of Bretigm. — By it both parties yielded 
some of theii pretensions. The English renounced the oM 
pretensions of the crown, Normandy, Touraine, Anjou, 
Maine, Brittany, and every right that might be pretended 
over Flanders; and France consented to cede Gascony and 
Uuienne, Foitou, and sundry outlying districts, including 
the Limosin and Bonergne in independent aoTereignt;; 
as also in the north, the county of Fonthieo, the town of 
Montreuil, and Calais, with all the adjoiomg territory. 
King John was to pay a raneom of 3,000,000 crowns, 
equal to about £600,000 of English money, and to be 
released in exchange for hostages. King Edward was to 
renounce all claim to the crown, title, and arms of France. 
The question of Brittany was to 1)6 decided by judgment 
of the two kings, on article which was really meant to 
leave the question open, as neither France nor England 
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could hoDouiably desert its candidate. The French were 
to renounce their treaties with Scotland, and to abstain 
from giving any aid to the Scotch in their English wars 
for the f nture, and in like manner the King of England 
was to renounce lus Flemish alliance. IVoe intercourse 
was to be restored between France and England, so that 
the subjects of either country might study in the schools 
and tmiveraitiee of the other as before. Lastly, by a sepa- 
rate treaty which Edward negotiated, the King of !Na- 
varre was reconciled to the King of France. 

Treaty and Peace. — -The terms of the treaty of Br^- 
tigni cannot be considered extrav^ant, and it was no doubt 
intended to form the basis of a permanent peace. It was 
fortunate for England that the article relating to Flanders 
was more than excused by the late defection of the Flem- 
ings, who had made terms with their earl during the 
Black Death, on the condition of remaning neutral in the 
war, and had lately, as his influence increased, driven 
every English trader out of the country. In fact, Ed- 
ward did not sacrifice an ally, for a special article stipu- 
lated that he should determine the snccession to the 
HarcDurt estates in If ormandy, no doubt, in order that 
his own partisans in the family might not be unfairly 
treated. To France the terms were perhaps as good as 
could be expected. Enormous as the ransom demanded 
for King John ondoubtedly was, it was less than the cost 
of six months' war would have been. The cession of 
feudal Buzer^ty over the English fiefs in Aquitaine and 
Ponthieu only removed a constant cause of difficulty, and 
the cession of Calais was unavoidable. The suneuder of 
Foitou was the costliest and most bitter sacrifica There 
nobles and cities were passionately French, and had made 
heroic efforts during Ibe war against the foreign enemy 
who was now to receive their allegiance. The sailors of 
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[tochelle, in puticular, had fooght the English by eea 
vhersTei they could be foand; utd vrote to King John 
n remonatnmce agunat the treaty, aajring that they would 
looner pay half tbeii Bubatonce a year than become snb- 
ect to the English. The king could only exhort them to 
:omply, aud reward their loyalty irith a grant of commer- 
iol priTilegee; bat the city gatea were closed against tiie 
Migliah for more than a year; and when diej-were^Uit 
ipened, the bargeeees vowed among themselTes that thai 
learta ehould remain flench. 

War with Scotland. — Scotland, foitonately foi 
tEelf, had made peace before France was reduced to ei- 
remitieB. There hod been an attempt in 1355, when the 
ruces with England had expired, to renew the war on i 
p^at ecale, and the Scotch bad obtained the aid of % 
mall body of French troops, and had sent soldiers iolo 
reland, who joined the native tribes in a descent on tbe 
jlnglish pale. In Ireland the invading army waa almost 
nstantly defeated with great loss by the En^iahiy. In 
i^gland, the town of Berwick had been taken, but the 
uccess had gone no further. So exhausted waa Scotlaud 
hat the Scotch could not defray the cost of their allies, 
:ven during the few weeks that ought be required to 
educe the castle of Berwick; and when the French 
ontingent had left, and it was known that Edward lud 
etnmed, vowing yengeaace on those who had marred 
lis French enterprise, the Scotch army scattered, evepf 
nan to his own home, leaving a email garrison in Ber- 
vick, which could only suitender the town on the first 
ummons (Jan. 13, 1356). Edward's indignation was 
^eat when he found that the greater part of the cit; had 
wen bmned or otherwise destroyed durii^ the si^e; and 
le seems for a time to have cherished the idea of reassert- 
ng English sovereignty over the unruly Scotch people. 
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He accepted, in preaence of his court at Itoxbnrgli (Jan. 
33), tbe snirender of Edward BaUiol'a title to Scot- 
laud and estates in Galway, whicli had been matter of 
negotiation for some weeks past 

Burned Candlemas. — Then he sammoned William 
Boi^laa to come to his peace, and on his refueal marched 
throngli the Lothians, killing and burning with such 
energy that the time was long remembered in Scotland 
aa " Bnmed Candlemas." Even churchea did not escape 
the havoc of the English army; and the church of the 
Franciscans at Haddington, and the church of White 
Kirk near the coast, fell victims, with many others, to the 
aoldieTB and to the sailors of the fleet. Thus far the Eng- 
lish navy had accompanied the array in its progress; 
but a storm, which popular superstition ascribed to the 
vengeance of the Virgin of the Holy Cross at White Kirk, 
blew the ships out into the deep, and wrecked the ship 
whose sailors had plundered the shrine. The want of 
provisions forced Edward to return; and a Scotch army 
soon took the field again, and drove out the tmwary Eng- 
lish settlers who had entered into GaUoway. Later on in 
the year a Scotch contingent, nnder William Douglas, was 
present at Poitiers, and escaped from the field, though 
with some loss of men. It was now matter of certainty 
that the Scotch could not expect aid ^m France, and 
Edward's hopes of a French crown were so dazzling that 
he could afford to intermit his Scotch wars. Besides, 
David Bmee had become popular at the English court 
dtiring his captivity. A treaty was accordingly concluded 
by which the Scotch Estates were allowed to ransom their 
king for 100,000 marks (Sept 26, 1367), and David 
-went back to his people accordingly. A little later several 
of the Scotch prisoners were allowed to pay short visits to 
their coontry; and Scotch students received lie^Qce to 
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resume their etadiea in Oxford and Csmbridgo. Certaii 
dUtricts of the Lovlanda coatinaed for years und^ En; 
lish rule, though the Sooteh GoTermnent never t^^ 
them, ftnd treated them as in hostile occupfttiou. Boi 
bu^h, Melioee, snd Loohmaben were among the placi: 
th<u administered by T-ngllah eheiifis and seneachak 
and the possessioD of these advanced posts contri' 
hated to secure the English border. Bat, in fact, boili 
countries were exhausted and anxious for at lea«t an 
interval of peace. In 1363 King David, no doubt acting 
Quder English infinences, proposed to the Estates that thej 
should nominate a younger son of Edward TTT- as his eoc- 
cessor, since he had no children. It was understood thai 
if this were done the country would never be tronbW 
again with the claims of English suzerainty. PracticaUc 
' there can be little doubt that the experiment might hsti 
been tried safely. But Scotch feeling was too deepl] 
stirred to admit of such a compromise. The Estates an 
swered unanimously that tbey would have no Englishmaz 
to rule over them. 

^e Children's Plague. — The peace of Br^tigni 
like the capture of Calais, was followed by a pestilenc 
that turned the national rejoicings into mourning. B^ 
the " Children's Plague," as it was called, from the &t 
that it was most deadly to the young, was fortnnatel; in: 
a retam of the Black Death, and did not approach it i 
its effects. It numbered, however, three prelates and tb 
Duke of Lancaster among its victims, and caused sue 
anxiety in London that the conrts of law were a^jourut- 
from May to October. Prance felt the acou^e uloi 
severely. It ravaged the country for three years, an 
was especiaUy &tal at Paris and at Avignon. In Trelani 
where the pestilence lingered on into the next year, an 
proved very deadly, it was mistaken for scrofula, a ci 
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cumatance, vhicti probaUy shows tliat it attacked the 
glands and the throat. It is possible that a great storm 
which visited Eoglaud in Jamiary 1362, and excited more 
commeat than the pestilence, by the havoc it wrought 
among pabhc buildings, had some effect in shortening the 
duration of the plague. 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 

THE LOSS OF THE FRENCH CONQUESTS 

Gtovemment of Aqoitaine. — The first viceroy vhoi 
Tfing Edvaid appointed in Aqnitaise after the peace wi 
Sir John Gfasndos, the descendant of an old Konm 
family foanded hy Hugh the Am, under the Conqaeior, i 
Herefordshire. No better man oonld have been seleete 
to fill the office. Chandos waa probably the beet genen 
in Europe. He had fought with distinction oader Edwu 
in the battle of the Downs, and had been the prince 
right-hand man at PoitierB. When he died some yeai 
later, his English companions-in-arms predicted that the 
should lose Guieime, since tbey h&d lost the msn vb 
won it for them, and the presage was speedily veiifiH 
But Ghandos waa much more than a mete soldier. E 
was reputed the wiseat and most moderate among Englii 
Btatesmen. "All nobleness was found in him," st] 
Froisaart, and " in a hundred yeais after there was nnt 
moie coniteouB man, nor one possessed of more nob 
virtues and good qualities amoi^ the English." ThoroogU 
unselfish and patriotic, Chandos was something more tha 
a mere patriot, and throughout his serrice in France trie 
to mitigate the horrors of war, and to cause the bng 
French subjects. to be governed with a righteous r^»f 
for their own interests. He seems to have been the odI 
Englishman of high position who kept hi ma^ lf &ee fcoi 
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the hard and insolent fome which the-Doke of laneaaWr 

and the Black Prince in particnlar adopted towards their 

infeiioTs, and especially towarda the Fren^ enbjecte or 

aliens. ITeyertheles^ thebannaandgenttyof Aqnitaine, 

who had knowa Piinoe Edward only as a'comrade in war, , 

» auccesafal leada, and a Itmlliant host^ were anxioaa that , 

a proTince so large and poptdous and nch KtSm^mtA fi^^ff*'^'* 

ehould be adminiBtored by the joince in person. Not 

only wonld Boideaoz thus have ita court, bat if Prince 

Edward, as aeemed certain, ahoold one day aocceed to the 

English crown, hie old connection with Aquitaine would 

certainly be remembered to the advantt^e of the province. 

The kii^ readily granted the petition, and invested his 

son with the principality, to be held as an English fief by 

the yearly payment of an ounce of gold (July 19, 1362). 

The prince had jnst married his cousin, Joan, daughter 

of Edmund Earl of Kent, whom M<»rtini«r had beheaded, 

a lady of such beanty that she was known as the Fair 

Maid of Kent, and of so little discretion that she had 

married the Earl of Salisbury, being abeady the Wife of 

Sir Thomas Howard. She followed her husband into 

Aqnitaine, and he inangorated his rule by bestowing 

many of the vacant fiefs and offices on Englishmen. For 

the time, however, there was no open discontent, as the 

prince kept royal state, and entertained his new vassals 

courteously. 

Free Companions. — For some years, the English 
dominions in Aquitaine were the only part oi France 
that enjoyed peace and good govemmeni The English, 
German, and Gascon soldiers of fortune, whom the war 
had left nnemployed, were ravaging France in every 
direction, and defeated a royal army under Lord Jacqnes 
de Bourbon, in a pitched battle at Brignais, near Lyon 
(April 6, 1362). King John thought for a time of 
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«nlteting them under his baunera for a craeade. Bi 
befoie he could collect funds for the expeditioo, he ir 
varoed by the princes of the blood-royal, who were 
Eoglaud B8 hoatageu for his Tansom, that thej were veai 
of their baaishment, and intended to gain their liberty . 
they best could, by surrendering their castles and £efa 
the King of England. This disloyal menace indaM 
John to surrender himself again, and ho did it (Janrai 
1364) with such alacrity, that he was suspected of findii 
Ufe in tile court of England pleasanter than the cares < 
goTsnuneat. Fortunately for his country, the incspaU 
king died three months after hie return (April 8). Hi 
socceesor, Charles Y., was a sickly and nuwarlike princi 
with the tastes of a scholar, but also vith the capacity c 
a statesman. Trained in the rough school of defeats an 
rebellious, Charles abhorred the splendid disorders of tli 
French court that had left the sovereign dishonoured an' 
poweileas ; and without much regard for the chiTaliai 
point of honour, indeed with some taint of dissimuUtiii 
and faithlessness, was careful to restore public credit v> 
to respect the laws. 

Bertrand du Qneeclill. — His favourite and sbk 
general was a man after his own heart, Bertruid d 
Guesdin, "the ugliest man from Bennee to Disort," « 
an old poem calls him, was a soldier of such distinctin 
that the best captains of his day were willing to sen 
under him. But he was also at least as ready to empio 
stratagem as force, and had none of that foolish punctiii 
which induced many captains of his time to accept a 1»tt] 
against odds. His hatred of England was not so inveteiat 
that he could not serve with Englishmen as brotheisu 
arms. None the less, he kept before him as the gn^ 
purpose of bis life to drive the foreigner out of France. 

Battle of Auray. — ^The first war in whichDu Gneadi 
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commanded for faia new king liad an nnproepetoiis iBeae. 
He was eent into Brittany with 1000 lances to rap- 
port Cbarlea de Blois, and encountered De Montfoit 
lud Sir John Chandos at Auray. . The army of Charles 
le Blois was the flower of French chivalry; that of 
De Montfort was chiefly composed of 400 English 
indei Chandos, a hody of free companioris under Sir 
Robert EnoUea, and some !Navareee and fireton troops, 
lilven Chandos's influence hod failed to draw any niunbei 
if Gascon soldiers into a war against their French country- 
nen. For a time it seemed as if terms would he made 
letween the two leaders. But Charles de Blois had pro- 
aised hie wife to agree to no peace that did not give him 
he duchy ; and the Englieh soldiers, who had everything 
o lose by peace, threatened to kill the negotLatoi, and 
>ersuaded Chandos that he was in honour bound to give 
hem a battle. So the two armies advanced gainst one 
nothet (September 28). De Montfort had the advantage 
if position, but was inferior in numbers. The French 
coops, dismounted as at Poitiers, advanced in such close 
rray, that an apple could not have been thrown among 
hem without l^hting upon a helmet. The English 
rrowe bounded back from the coats of proof. Bnt the 
rchera flung away their bows and arrows, and dashed 
jarlessly into the French ranks, seizing he axes out of 
lieir foe's hands. The heavy armour, which saved its 
'earet from arrow point or sword stroke, made the eoldier 
Low to move, and helpless when he was overthrown, 
Gradually I>e Montforfs force gained upon the enemy, 
liiefly through the good conduct of Sir Hugh Calveriey, 
'ho kept the reserve well in hand, and brought his men 
p to every point where there seemed signs of disorder. 
.t last Charles de Bloia was left with only a few knights 
od squires, who would not desert him in his extnmity.- ' 
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It «u ondentood OS boUt aidee titat no laercy iras to 1 
shown to either conunuidei, eo that the cruel wu migi 
trt last end, and Charles de Blois died more honaiinbl 
than he had liTed, leaving the inheritance of Btitlan; i 
his rival. Charles Y. wieelr agreed to iaveet the «& 
qneror with the diqmted fie( and Jean de Montfoit sue 
aome oompenaation in lands and money to the widovc 
Jeanne de FenthiiTr& Edward UL, whose dai^ 
Mai7, De Montfort had mairied, and to whom he owe 
ererytbing, was consulted throoghout the negotiatieca f< 
tiiis peace of Gu^tande. The iact that he ceconuneDit 
the terms agreed to, is piocf that he honestly desired tl 
reatomtion of peace in Franca. 

Pedro the OraeL — Yet tiie French had real canae i 
complaint against England. Half the "Free X-aacee" vl 
were still ravaging France were either JBnglishmen < 
Gascons, and the Captal de Each and Sir Johu Joi 
two English subjects, had lately been defeated at Cochen 
in Normandy, in a pitched battle against the royal font 
Edmud III. indeed offered to take the field in peist 
against the maiaadera; hut the French naturally shiai 
&oin accepting the services of ao dangerous an ally, ai 
believed that a simple order to withdraw, if it were e 
forced by confiscations and legal penalties, would 
effectual (^;ainst all who had any stake in England 
Aqnitaine. Meanwhile it was necessary to rid the ooimt 
of its tormentors. An attempt to draw them off thno) 
Germany in the eerviee of a crusade, failed throngh >l 
stubborn good sense of the people in Alsace, who rose 
arms and drove the Free Companions back when tiu 
attempted to enter tiie province. An opening in anotb 
direction seemed to promise better. Pedro Uie Cruel, Kii 
of Castile at this time (1350-1369), had earned his tit 
by a seriw of mordeis, which dated irom the ti^np he vi 
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sixteeii yeais old, and comprised his wife, his stepmother, 
two of his half-btotheie, and a great numbet of the chief 
nobles of his kingdom. He was on bad terms with the 
pope, fo> he was the friend of Moors and Jows, and had 
plundered bishops and monasteries ; he was hated in the 
court of France, for his murdered queen was the king's 
cousin, Blanche de Bonrbon; he was at war with the 
King of Arragon. Instigated by this monarch and by the 
King of Navarre, the eldest of Pedro's half-hrothere, Don 
Henry of Ttastamare, who had been serving for some time 
with the Free Companions in Languedoc, conceived the 
idea of uniting them in a grand enterprise against the 
liagdom . of Castile. Charles Y. approved the project, 
md lent money and his best captain, De Gueeclin ; Pope 
[Jrl3an V. contributed his blessing and money; and the 
Free Lances eagerly embraced a scheme which promised 
lihem the plunder of a new country. Edward IIL and his 
ion disliked an enterprise which, if it encceeded, would 
place an ally of France on the throne, and ordered their 
iubjects not tojoin it Sir John Chandos, who had been 
:>frered one of the chief commands, was in consequence 
ibliged to decline; but man; English and Gascone of 
Inferior rank joined the expedition. It succeeded without 
Dloodshed. He people rose to welcome it, iind Don 
Pedro was forced to escape through Portugal, and take 
(hip hastily at Corunna. Don Henry was crowned in 
lis palace at Bui^os (April 1366). 

His AUiasoe witii Prinoe Bdward. — In his dis- 
a«ss Don Pedro applied to thd Prince of Walee for 
iupport; There was no reason why Fngland or Aquitaine 
ibould be mixed up in Spanish politics. Both countries 
:equired rest after an exhausting war. There were many 
reasons why Pedro should not be supported. It was un- 
Icr him that Spanish ^hips had committed piiaciee in the 
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Cbannd and fonglit the Bittle fA the Downs sgainst onr 
En^iah fleet, commanded \fj the king in peison. His 
Dsme was infuDooa in Entope list the many mmdeis lie 
had cmamitted; "and what is woKn," aa jb an old chnmi- 
ckr, " be had lored a J«widi woman." Only a bloody 
war could Com him a^in npon snbieetB who detested 
bim. Bat Pedio ww a skilfDl diplomatiat He bribed 
the Prinee of Woks by a promiM to cede Uie proTince of 
BiMay; and tried to bribe Chandoa with the town of Soiia. 
He made laTish {wranisee of lands and money to the nobles 
and kni^ta who stood hi^ in the princes eonncil and 
eoart. ChaadoB used his whole inSnence to oppose the 
expedition; bat the prince inclined to it Descended 
himself from William the Bastatd, he cooeidored the canse 
of all kings and king's sons at stake if Don Heniy, who 
was a natnial eon, should be allowed to rolo by the people's 
Toica Kersrtheless, he so &r deferred to the strong feel- 
ing of his cooncil as to consolt bis father. Edward IIL 
wrote back approving the expeditioii. There wera certain 
old alliances, he said, between himself and his cousin, the 
King of CastUe, which obliged him to give aid if he was 
required. The treaties onhappily cannot be denied. They 
had been concluded as lately as 1362, probably with the 
object of securing Edward's French dominions on the aide 
of Spain ; and they bound the contracting parties to assist 
one another at need against any enemy. In so exceptional 
a case as the present, the opinion of Chandos, who beard 
that Don Pedro had pat himself oat of the pale of human- 
ity, might well have satisfied a scrupulous conscience. 
But if public faith required that aid should be given, it 
certainly ought not to have been sold. The treaties by 
which Pedro ceded the cities of Bermejo, Bilbao, Lequeytio, 
and Castro Urdiales, foiming, with their territories, the 
best part of Biscay, while he left his three daughters hos- 
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tdges for the performance of tlie compact, are evidences 
that the Prince of Wales was not actuated bj purely hon- 
ourable motives. 

Battles of Yittoria and Navarette. — There was 
little hope that Eing Henry could resiet such an army 
as the Black Prince led into Spain (a.d. 1367). The best 
soldiers of the day flocked to fight nnder his banner, 
and the Lord of Albret, whose contingent was reduced 
from 1,000 to 200 apearsmen, never forgave the insult 
and supposed injury. Altogether, the prince's army, 
when it crossed the Pyrenees, numbered 24,000 horse, 
and innumerable archers. Bertrond du Gueaclin advised 
that they should not be met in the open field, and 
had this counsel been followed, there is little doubt 
that the English host, which sullered severely Aram 
cold and dysentery, might have been worn out and 
compelled to evacuate the country, or even to capitulate. 
But the Spaniards were 60,000 strong, and their pride 
recoiled from the idea of avoiding battle with an enemy 
of only half their numerical strength, though really the 
disproportion was against themselves, as only T,000 
of their men were heavy armed, the archers were for 
inferior to the English, and a part of the troops 
were only aimed with slings. As it happened, the first 
encounter was in favonr of the enemy. The Duke of 
I>ancaster, a bad general, allowed himself to be aiirprised 
by the king's brother, Don Tello, and was completely de- 
feated, with great loss of killed and wounded, in a battle, 
near Yittoria, that would have been a rout hut for the 
heroic courage of the soldiers. As it was, the prince was 
ob%ed to manceuvre for several days and at last force a 
battle by crossing the Ebro near Logrofio, and threatening 
to march upon Castile. When the two armiea at last met 
for a decisive battle at N'avarette, the English men-at-arms 
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ftre said to luve nnmbeied only 10,000. The l»t!l' 
field WM « broad tmlen plain, with the Ebro at tL 
back of the Spaniaids, and the Ifajeiills ri-rer behind it 
Eo^h. The fiist shock of battle between the Fieoi 
Compaaions, nnder Da Gveaclin, who led the van, so 
the English van, under Chandoe and the Dake of Luici 
ter, was tsthei to the adTsntage of Uie Spaniards ; an 
the Spanish slings did some execution. But tiie Engl:' 
archen weie now again among men, whose annonr \i 
not bees specially prepared to keep out English shafb 
a strong body of Spanish horse, under Don Tello, Sed b 
panic, leaving the flank uncovered ; and the likiglish centn 
under the Prince of Wales, coining up broke throogh tb 
main line of Uls Spanish, and scattered theiu in eta 
direction. Last of all. Sir Sobert Eoolles brought n 
tbe reserve of "the grand compaay," and compleK 
Chandos's victory. King Henry fled, after leading tki 
charges in peraon, and escaped into France. I>a Gnescl 
and the Conde de Denia, a Spanish prince of tiie bloo 
wwe among the prisoners. The slain among Uie Spaiuan 
were estimated at from 0,000 to more than e,W 
besides many who were drowned in the £bro ; the prisone 
do not seem to have been numbered. The English lo 
was put at 1,600. 

Disaetrcms end of Oampajgn. — ^The tactical ski 
of hifl officers and the bravery of his troops had sgsi 
saved the prince from the defeat his bad generalship hi 
deserved. He had made no proper comniissariat ; bj 
Eoffeted his van to be surprised; and had provoked ball 
by leaving the enemy in force between himself and tl 
Pyrenees ; but Chandos and the English yeomen hi 
carried him through everything. For a monient tiie pn 
tige of Ei^land stood higher than ever, and city aft 
city opened its gates to Don Pedro, till the country ky 
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his feet. HieQ came diisappointmeiit. The piinca de- 
manded peifonnance of the promisee Don Pedro had made, 
and proposed to sta; in Spain till tli^ veie acquitted. 
There ie no reason to change the Spanish tyrant vith 
wanton tteacheij to his imperioiu bnt rery ueefiil ally. 
He paid the prince all the money he could lay hands 
on, £40,000 in all, giving hiin even the crown jewels, 
and putting many of -his subjects to death that he 
might seize their property. He sent commissioners to 
hand oyer the promised towns in Eisc&y, and found that 
even the news of Ka^rette bad not quelled the courage 
of the stubborn Basques, who closed their gates, and vowed 
that they would' not admit the JEi^lish. At last, having 
given Edward the city of Valladolid aa his quarters, Pedro 
went off to Seville, aa he add, to collect money ; probably 
to be free anyhow from his importunate guest. For some 
mouths Edward vainly awaited the performance of his 
ally's promisea Then, as his troops were wasting away 
^vith dyeentetj and other diseases caused by the strange 
climate, till it was said scarcely a fifth remained alive, 
Edwoid resolved to remove into Aquitaine, which Don 
Ileniy was attacking, and was glad to find that the passes 
of the Pyrenees were left open to him fay the Thing s of 
Arragon and Xavaire (August 1367). It was the last 
tribute to English prestige that no advantages of nnmber 
or natutal position emboldened an enemy to attack the 
wreck of the unconquerable army. 

ResnltB of the Boglish Policy. — ^The reenlts of 
Cdward's mischievous policy soon became evident. All 
he bad achieved in Spain was almost instantly undone hy 
Don Henry, who crossed tba Pyrenees a few weeks only 
after Edward had left Spain (SepL 1367), Kcoveied his 
kingdom in the course of the next year, and captured and 
killed Dun Pedro a liUlc later (^laicb 1 369). The whole 
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powei of Gaatile, whioh was iar from being contenpbtlE 
at ua, was then thmwn into the scale against ^x^sL 
Meanwhile the Black Prince, after sacrificing the niW 
of his prisonen, and even hie plate, to par the troDfslit 
had enlisted, waa compelled to dismiss them vitb & 
promises, and hid them shift for themselTes oatdJt 
Aqnitaine. The Free Companions, who were still ^M 
strong, were well disposed to qnsrtei themselvec ^ 
nponPrance, and readily crossed the hord«-. Great ms 'k 
indignation in France when the " host of England," ^ ^ 
was now called, recommenced its ravages. King Cha^ 
was not yet able to declare war, foi he had not erensi 
army which could &ce the Companions. Bet he p 
pared for it by detaching some of the chief eupportos i 
the English interest, such as Clissou, in Brittany, tod ^ 
Lord of Alhret, in Gascony, binding the latter to bim l? 
a mairi^ie with his own aister-in-law. 

Disafifeotion In Aqmtaine.^BefoTe long, the Blut 
Prince was involved in new difBculties. The eitnra- 
gance of hie coort, which had not its equal "in "1 
Christendom," could not be supported with a buibii[ii 
exchequer. He convoked the states of Aquitaine, ml 
proposed an extiaordinary tax, to last flve yean, [^ ■ 
franc on every hearth. It was calculated that this voiil^ 
bring in 1,200,000 franks, or £200,000 a year, from ll« 
populous province. The great commercial citLea m> 
disposed to consent, if the prince would covenant not to 
tamper with the coint^e for seven years,— a atipols'i* 
which shows to what desperate expedients the £jigl^ 
Government had resorted- But the lords and tnightfi « 
the marches, on whose poor tenantry such a tax nw 
have we^hed very heavily, pleaded that they had al^js 
been exempt from taxation, and that the prince M 
sworn to maintain their privileges. In fact, Aqnitui^i 
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as a distant and unceitau poaBeeaion, had always been 
treated by the English crown with exceptional lenity, and 
owed its proBperity very much to its privilegea. Chandos 
knew the state of public feeling, and warned the prince 
that it was nnsafe to persist in his project. But the 
prince judged everything from an English standard, 
believed that whatever was done in Yorkshire could be 
carried out in Gascony, and scarcely concealed his con- 
tempt for his foreign subjects. Chandos, finding it use- 
less to advise, and not wishing to be raided up in the 
coming political crisis, got leave of absence, and went 
into Kormandy. The Gascon baronage demanded leave 
to withdraw for a time from the parliament and consult. 
Having obtained a prorogation^ they proceeded to lodge 
au appeal with the King of France, claiming protection 
from him as their suzerain. 

The BVenoh reoolve upon War. — By the treaty of 
Br4tigni, Charles had no more right to entertain an appeal 
from Aquitaine than from England. Xor could the 
at^ument of the Gascon lords, that the king could not 
deprive his old subjects of the right of appeal without 
their own consent, weigh seriously against the fact that 
Charles had undoubtedly undertaken to do so, had been 
partly compelled by Gascon arms, and had received no 
remonstrance from his Gascon subjects on the matter. 
But it might still be a question whether the treaty of 
Br^tigni was still binding. It had stipulated that the 
King of England should formally renounce his chum to 
the crown of Eiance within a fixed term; and though 
Edward had abandoned the nse of the title of King of 
France, there seem to have been delays and difficnlties 
in executing the treaty, and the formal documents of 
renunciation had never been exchanged. Indeed, the 
arms of France were still quartered on the great seal of 
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uid, though, pe^^M, onlj aa hei&lctie cUctiiicikH. 

re all, £dwaid had boood hhnMlf to "aomish ye- \ 

il peace and loTs" tovarda hia " Inutfaei of Ftaive* . 

here the coontrr me being ravaged by English tnx^ 

lately eemng trndar the Fnsce of Wales. The Ytsef^ 

inage decided thai war was justified and expedieiii 

Qe 30, 1368). Chailn lost no time in eeoding m- 

aadoTS into Spoia to negotiate an alliance with Eik 

Diy. But he waited till he was amued of aappon 

ore sending a formal soinmons, oidering the Prince of 

ales, Bs a vassal, to appear in Paris before tiie Fws, 

d answer to the complaints of the Gascons against him 

an. 26, 1369). Prince Edward was fdiioas at the 

suit "Birs," he answered the two enToys, "we «iO 

adlj go to Paris to oni uncle, since he hath tbns sat 

It UB, but I assure you that it shall be with oar baHvi . 

a our head and 60,000 men in om company.' Smk 

f the courtiers advised that the tunbaesadois shonU 

« put to death for their pains. The Black Prisee n< 

lot bmtalised to the point of sauctioniug each an onb^c 

ipon the law of nations; but, on second thoaghts^ be 

3aaBed them to be pursued, learning that th^ had kft 

Bordeaux without a passport, and threw tJiem into t 

prison, from which one of them never came out alive. It 

can only be said in extenuation of this haibaii^ that the 

prince was now suffering from a disease ctHttracted in 

Spain, and believed by his physidanB to be drop^, ud 

was wanting his best counsellor, Chandos, Chadei T. 

leaented the ontrt^e becomingly. Some months latCT, 

when he sent a formal despatch to the King of En^nd, 

be caused it to be delivered by a servant of his kitchaL 

Ootmnenoement of HostilitifiB. — Forfconately for 
fiance, the country had recovered their great geneiaL Di 
Gueeclia was popular among the Engli^, and s bvoonts 
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with tha Black Prince, to whom he had mrrendered at 
Is'avarette, and who offered him hie liberty and 10,000 
francs if he wnuld engage never to make war upon England. 
The Breton captain rejected the tempting bait, and was 
allowed to name his own ransom, ^;ainet the opinion of 
Edward'a conncil, who were for keeping him prieonei. 
He fixed it in magnificent eelf-reapect at 100,000 Spanish 
doaUoons, about £23,000. The result showed that he 
bad not OTer-eetimated his popularity. King Chariefl 
advanced 30,000 doubloons ; the Princess of Wales her- 
self, it is said, subscribed 10,000 francs; and the mer- 
chants of Bordeaux found the remainder. Bertrand'a 
first use of his liberty was to join King Henry in Spain. 
Having followed his Spanish master's fortunes till tbe 
war was practically ended by Don Pedro's death, Du 
G-uesdin retamed to France, where bostilitiee b^an in 
earnest about summer (1369). Charles's policy was to 
attack England at as many sides as possible ; to provoke 
Scotch invasion, or Welsh revolt ; to ravage tbe English 
shores with a fleet; and to attack Ponthien, Poitou, and 
Aquitaine, while the King of Castile put a fleet to sea to 
prevent succour from being sent. The gigantic plan 
broke down in several of its parta Castile was kept in 
check by an alliance with tbe King of Arragon ; and the 
Captal de Buch was propitiated by a transfer of Edward's 
unreal sovereignty in Biscay. The Scotch were easily 
induced to conclude a fourteen years' truce ; and precau- 
tions were taken against a ritdng in Irelatid. An ex- 
pedition &om Calais under the Duke of Lancaster, com- 
pelled the French King t« resign all thought of invasion, 
and confine himself to the defence of his own territory. 
But the issue was none tbe lees prosperous to the French 
under tbe wise tactics of the King and Du Guesclin, who 
disbanded tbeir armies, and let a princess of the Uood be 
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paraded piiBon«r before theii eyes, Booner th&n figlit 
pitched battle, and yet never ceaaed to haraas the enon 
Fortreas after fortreea was \akxia on either side, akinsi: 
after skitmish loet or won, and Ulb English, for a tiiD 
■eemed to be holding their own gallantly. Bnt \ho% 
their loasea in battle were sever great, the loss of 700 or 9*. 
men waa felt now very sentdbly , and before the end of t) 
jrear almoet every strong place in Poitoa and Qnerci iu 
opened ita gates to the King of France. The gnate 
loss of all waa that of Chandos, who was killed in leadii 
on his men at Pont de Juaae in Foiton ; with him d 
parted the laat hope of Engliwh ascendancy. It ia pr 
bable he was the one great gmeral of hia time, the m 
to whom the Prince of Wales owed Poitiers and ^f^aTsteU 
It ie certain he was the one man under whom the m 
disciplined English nobles and the disafifected Gascu 
baronage were veil contented to serve. Had he bee 
confirmed Captiun-General of Aquitaine, or had the Frint 
of Wales followed his coonsels, it ia probable that £1 
ward's reign would have closed in nnbroken peaca 

Maasaore of Limofirea. — In an evil day, for his 0' 
good name, the prince achieved one last victory. Tli 
defection of the town of Lim(^;ee had been particnlarlj di 
pleasing to him, as he had singled the bishop for eepecii 
confidence, and " he swore by his father's soul, wheieb 
he was never forawom, that he would recover i^ sd 
pnnish the traitore." The Prince could not miteter moi 
than 3,200 men; bnt, in the general decay of Frauct 
these were enough to invest Limoges for a montL i 
the town was too strong to be stormed, he took it b 
mining, and was carried in a hoiae-litter to witness tb 
general massacre which he commanded. Men, womBi 
and children implored mercy on their knees ; but tb 
Black Prince was pitiless, and the only nmcy shown in 
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10 some of thb captains of the gBmBon, tind to the Bishop, 
who owed Ms life to the Duke of Loacaatei's intercession. 
" There was not bo haid a heart within the city of 
Limoges," says Froiesart, " if he had any remembrance of 
God, but that wept piteonsly for the fate of the citizens, 
for mora than 3,000 persons were slain that day. God 
have mercy on their aonls, for I think they were martyra." 
Perhaps, for real wickedness, the massacre of Limoges 
fells short of the war in Spain, w^od to replace a tyrant, 
and coating infinite livee; but there can be no doubt 
that the moral sense of the times was more outraged by 
the slaughter of unarmed men and their families, though 
guilty of rebellion, than by any carnage of soldiers on a 
battlefield. 

Departure of the Black Prince. — Portimately it 
was Prince Edward's last exploit His physicians re- 
commended him to retnm to his native air ; and as his 
failing health unfitted him for business, and the death 
of his eldest son had cast a gloom ovra Bordeaux, he 
determined to renounce public life, and transferred his 
government to his brother the Duke of Lancaster (Dec, 
1370). With the Prince's departure the last hope of 
retaining a portion of our French conquests vanished. 
He was probably not a great captain, and certainly not a 
conciliatoiy statesman ; but in both capacities he was far 
superior to his successor, and he had the prestige of 
Poitiere and Navarette. One by one the brilliant com- 
pany of English soldiers was dying out. Henry of Lan- 
caster and Chaudos were dead. Sir Walter Manni was 
now too infirm for war. One consummate soldier, Sir 
John Hawkwood, was still, it is true, in the English 
service. But as a mere gentleman of Essex, he seems to 
have wanted influence to push him after the death of his 
patron, the Earl of Oxford (1371) j and having in some 
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way mcuirod the toyal dUpleasttie, kransfeiTed himself to 
more profitable eerrice with tlie WMte Company of Fiee 
Gompamone in Italy, amoi^ whom he had already seen 

Invasion of Franoe by Knollea. — The want of a 
capable leader of high biith was sevei«Iy felt by the 
English during this very year. Sir Bobert KntJles, a 
soldier of fortune, who had lately been endowed by the 
king with estates in England, and who ia said to hare 
engraven on his helmet — 

" IJai Itoljin Canolle prendra C miUe nobles U am," 

was appointed general of an army of invasion, which 
started from Calais about the middle of the summer. 
For a time the success of the expedition was brilliant, 
and a little force of 12,000 men traversed the country at 
pleaaure^ and burned the suburbs of Paris. Bat one of 
Enollee' officers, a Welsh gentleman. Sir Thomas Myus- 
terworth, took umbrage at the strict discipline of the 
commander, who forbade the troops to scatter, and 
persuaded a large party including one of the generals, 
Sir Thomas Grandison, to Bcparate from the main body 
under the old mose-trooper, as he nicknamed Sir Robert 
KnoUes. Knolles, seeing the danger, withdrew into 
Brittany, and before long, Bertrand du Gueeelin had sur- 
priiied and defeated Grandison's division at Font Valaint, 
with the loss of their general, who was taken prisoner. 
Mynsterworth escaped, and accused Enolles at the Ei^- 
lish court of deliberate treachery in not havii^ remained 
to support hia colleague. The charge was so far enter- 
tained, that Sir Robert's English fiefs were sequestered, 
and be was compelled to fine that be might be restored 
to the king's favour. But further inquiry showed that 
the real blame lay with Mynsterwottb, a factious and 
worthless man, who had embezzled the public money. 
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iHe fled the country, and was declared a felon, with for- 
feiture of liis estates. Some years later he wae tabieu ia 
Pampelnna (1377) and brought to England, 4'here ho 
vae drawn, hanged, and quartered. 

Naval Deftet ofF Boohelle.— The next year (1371) 
was marked by no event of importance except a little 
victOTy at sea which the English fleet won orei some 
French and Fleniish shipe that were hiingisg back salt. 
It was an unlncky battle, for it served to iirilate the 
Flemings, whose men appear to have accepted battle 
readily, bnt who were not the less indignant that their 
neatralit; had not been leepected. Iji 1372 a much 
more important naval battle tamed to the disadvantage 
of the English. A small body of men woe sent, under 
the Earl of Pembroke, to reinforce the garrison of Eochelle, 
and convoy a large sum of money. At the entrance of 
the port the little English squadron was assailed by a 
powerful fleet of Spanish ships that had long been lying 
at anchor to intercept them (June 23). So fiercely did 
the English flght that the battle lasted nearly two days. 
But the odds were too uneven ; the Spaniards grappled 
the English barks, and flung down great stones and bats 
of iron and lead from the high decks of their galleons. 
Four ships closed round the vessel which held the Earl of 
Pembroke, and npver left it till its crew had been over- 
powered by mere dint of numbers. Xhe people of Eo- 
chelle looked on with covert exultation, and refused to 
assist their English masters, on the ground that they were 
not practised in naval war ; but on English governor and 
three Gascon knights of the English party went out in 
four shipe, hastily equipped, and shared the universal 
disaster. By the evening of the second day the Eng- 
lish fleet was all taken or destroyed ; and the Spaniards 
epread their sails and departed, " making great ntnse of 
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tnimpets and other minBtrelBiee ; and with long stretuneitf 
WAving in tiiie wind wittt the anna of CastQe, and with 
other pennons and atandaida." This defeat was fatal to 
English ascendancy. The ninforcement of soldieis waa 
sorely needed, and the 20,000 marks taken coald ill be 
spared ftom an empty traasniy \ hut greater miefortiuiBS 
still were the loss of prestige, the captivity of the £tul of 
Pembroke, a yonng soldier and statesman of high pro- 
mise, and the certainty that Spain was now to he reckoned 
with as a dangerons enemy. MoreoTei, the Spaniards 
declared that they had fonnd written orders upon the 
Earl of Pemhroke, instmcting Tiim to seize 10,000 of the 
chief inhabitants of Guienne, and elup them to England as 
hostages. It is highly improbable that tjie English court 
ever issued orders of the kind ; but the fitble is said to 
have been believed, and turned the aifectiona of people in 
the old hereditary province from their English inaat«is. 
Later on in the year (Anguet) King Edward and the 
Black Prince put to sea with a large fleet destined lor 
the relief of BocheUe. The whole English nobility had 
embarked, and the expedition is said to have cost 
£900,000. But contmry winds kept the ships back till 
the news of the surrender of Kochelle, or the lateness of 
the season, made it useless to proceed. 

Duke of LaxLcaater'B Bide across France. — Next 
year the Duke of Ijincaster led an English army from 
Calais across France. He had started from Calais in 
good time, and might have inflicted great damage apon 
the country. But the French amused him with, proposals 
of peace till the harvest had been gathered in, and t^en 
Teaorted to the old tactics of declining a battle, and hang^ 
ing upon his march to cut off eti^^lers. Some ravage 
waa of course done, and some districts were constrained 
to lan&om themselves, but on the whole the English 
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passage tkrougli Xormand; to Anveigne, and so to Bot* 
deaux, was diaastrous only to themaelves. Almoat all 
the horoes peiished in the hilla of Auveigne, and a third 
of the force was deatroyed by foniijie 01 dysentery. It 
would seem, that the Duke had horsed hie whole force, 
and perhaps taken spare hoisea 1:11 the expectation of 
moonting Free Companions. The loss was enormons, 
and the Englieh were so dispirited, that next year when 
the French offered battle an aimy could not be mastered 
to meet them in the field. Moreorer, the Dnfce of Lan- 
caster, who had married the eldest daughter of Pedro the 
Cruel, and called himself in her right King of Castile, 
governed Aquitaine witiiout waiting for instnictions from 
the EngHah council, and was generally suspected of aim- 
ing a,t the crown of England. Nothing could prosper 
under such a rule ; and when the Dnke returned to Ik^- 
laud in the summer of 1374, Bayonne, Bordeaux, and a 
few fortihed places in the south, with Calais in the north, 
were all that remained under English soTeroignty. Next 
year a twelve months' trace was negotiated (June 27, 
1375), and this was afterwards extended for another nine 
months. The old "King of England died just in time not 
to see the English coast rav^ed hy a combined French 
and Spanish fleet. 

BumoUTB of Great Persons Poisoned. — The short 
inteirval of cessation &om foreign war was crowded with 
intrigues and political combinations. It is characteristic 
of the changed temper of the nation, that the death of a 
great man was now constantly ascribed to poison. In 
1368 the Duke of Clarence, Edward's second surviving 
son, died soon after his marriage at Milan to Yiolante, 
daughter and heiress of Galeazzo YiscontL The death 
was ascribed to poison. In 1369 the Earl of Warwick 
died of dysentery on his return from a plundering expe- 
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dition klong the coast of Normandy. It was TememboRd 
that he httd qaairelled with the Dnke of lAucaster and 
the Earl of HerefoTd, who wera then in command it 
Calais J and when the Earl of Hereford died anddenly, 
mora than two yean later, there were not wanting moi 
who declared that he had been found guilty of poisonii^ 
Thomas de Beauchamp, and had been hanged at night- 
time by the king's oidera. In 1375 the £ail of Pem- 
broke died on hia letum from Spanish captivity ; again 
there was a story of alow poison administered by his 
Bpauish captoia. That the Prince of Wales bad beat 
poisoned in £pain was mattei of current belief though 
he lived nine yean after Navaiette. N^ow, when his death 
was only a qaestion of time, men saw with alarm that Uie 
crown would devolve on a boy only ten yeara old ; and 
gloomy piedictionB were current that the Buke of Idui- 
eastet would find means to remove the one pbetade 
between himself and a crown. His own conduct in- 
creased the snspicions against him. He was making a 
party for himself of a few nobles and soLdiete of fottnne, 
was leagued with some of the bishops, and seemed to have 
a secret understanding with the reli^ous reformers cJ the 
day ; but, above all, he courted the favour of Alice Ferrer^ 
who governed the old king with almost absolute power. 

Alioe Perrera. — It is probable that aeveral of the 
obargea ogainBt this lady are false or exaggerated. Her 
position as maid of honour to Queen Philippa almost 
preves that she was not of low otigin; lasr favour at court 
certainly began six years before the death of her royal 
mistress; and, as she married an officer of high rank and 
distinction. Sir WOliam de Windsor, who had been lien- 
tenant of Ireland, there is some presumption in favour of 
het reputation. She once at least employed her ioflnonce 
at court in favour of one of the best men of the time. 
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William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, who seema 
to hare thought it not improper to solicit her mediation. 
Still, when some allowance haa heen made, it lemains 
certain that Ahce Perreis acquired estates in at least nine- 
teen counties during her connection with the court, ob- 
tained a grant of the late queen's jewels, and scandalised 
public opinion by appearing in courts of justice that she 
might influence the judges in cases in which hei own in- 
terests were concerned. Her power orei the old king 
was so nnbounded that it was ascribed to sorcery ; and 
he treated her with the honour due to the first lady of 
the land. In 1374 she presided as Queen of the Son 
OTer a great tournament in West Smithfield that lasted 
for seven days. 

The "Good Parliament." — It was the interest of 
Alice Perrera, arid scarcely less of the Duke of Lancaster, 
to surround the king with unworthy ministers, their own 
creatures, and to postpone the calling of Parliaments. For 
more than two years (November 1373-April 1376) the 
Estates were not consulted. But government by the 
worst men of the country meant disaster abroad and em- 
barrassment at home. When " the Good Parliament" at 
laat met (April 30, 1376), it was evident that men gene- 
rally were eager for reform, and that the kn^hts of shirea 
would be supported by a majority of the great earla, 
under the direction of the Black Prince, who was gradu- 
ally dying, but still able to advise. 

Disposition of the Nobles. — The earldoms of 
Pembroke and Oxford were held by minora. The Earls 
of Devon and Angus were too aged to take much part in 
pubhc aflairs, though the former, an old soldier, seems to 
have been a partisan of Prince Edward's. The Earl of 
Salisbury, whose fiwt wife was now Princess of Wales, 
his brother-in-law, the Earl of Suffolk, and the Earl 
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of Anmdel, a young man, trere probably not nof avounble 
to the I>u&« of Laneastei; But the Earl of Much, wlio 
had married the daughter of the Duke of Clarence, and 
whose wife could therefore claim before John of Gaunt, 
vas a large landowner, held the office of Marelial of Eng- 
land, and was a man of ability and character. Ete hai 
the ardent support of the Earl of Warwick, who perhaps 
partly BBcribed his fatJier's death to the dnke; and the 
Earl of Stafford, by marriage with a aieter, was pledged 
to the same cause. Among the great barons. Lord Percy 
and Guy de Brian were in the prince's party ; and Lord 
Neville sided with the duke. Altogether the party of 
the prince had a decided, though not a great, nu^ority; 
but several of its members, such as Lord Stafford and 
Lord Percy, were of doubtful loyalty, and did not care to 
go to extreme lengths against a prince of the blood whc 
might one day be king. What the Parliament might 
effect, therefore, depended on the term of life that i«- 
mained to the Black Prince. 

Impeaohments of Latimer and Story. — ^Tbe war 
of parties began with the impeachment of the royal 
chamberlain. Lord Latimer, by Sir Peter de la Maze, who 
was steward to the Earl of March. A strong case of em- 
bezzlement was established against the late favourite, and 
he was committed to the Tower and fined 30,000 marks. 
But it was resolved to follow up the minor charge with 
one of treason for betraying the king's council, and here 
the prosecution, having it would seem a weak case, failed 
to establish anything. Certain merchants of London, who 
had been concerned with Latimer in cheating the Treasury 
by fictitious debts, were next proceeded against; Sit 
Pichard Stiuy, a Lancastrian, and suspected of heresy, 
was put out of the Council and imprisoned ; Lord Neville 
was called to account for disorders committed by soldien 
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in his pay; aad Alice Perrera waa thieabened with banish- 
ment if she ever' promoted Bnita at law again, and was 
forced to swear that she would not venture again into the 
king's presence. But there were signs that the reforms 
earned in Parliament would be ahort-Iived. Lord Latimer 
defied his judges by the riotoos state he kept during his 
ahort captivity in the Tower, and, being a fluent speaker, 
procured his release on bail in a few weeks. Sir fiichard - 
Story seems to have been eqoally fortunate, and had the 
audacity to visit the Black Prince on his deathbed. 
Prince Edward, with unabated fierceness, told bim to come 
and see the sight he desired, adding, that be should 
certainly have been brought to trial and punishment if 
the prince had been spared to live a little longer. 

Death of the Block Prinoe. — Not long after, the 
prince died (June 8). To the nation at large the loss 
seemed irreparable. He had been "the flower of English 
chivalry," "the Hector," "during whose life the English 
feared no invasion, under whose leadership they faced any 
enemy." It had been his singular fortune to win two of 
the greatest battles of the century, and carry off the 
highest honours in tbe third; the skill of his captains and 
the courage of bis men making up for bis own deflciencies 
in generalship. He risked his life as fearlessly as any 
common soldier, and was nearly cut down at Cr^cy. His 
last days brought him forward in England as the head of 
a popular party and the champion of national rights ; but 
as soldier, statesman, and man, the Black Prince was of 
very vulgar mould. The same fault of attemptii^ great 
strokes with inadequate means, which nearly proved fatal 
to him at Poitiers and at !£^avarrete, inspired him in the 
fatal policy of the Spanish war. The pride of birth that 
made him side with Pedro the Cruel, because his rival 
was a bastard ; the pride of race that led him to treat his 
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Gaacon allies as inferion, and pendst in taxing a privileged 
commimity; and that worse pride of a vindictive mind, 
which led him to order the moider of priBonera in cold 
Uood at Poitieia and at Limoges, and to command a 
general massacre, are the moat distinct tioits of a character 
that made ^'"i detested in Aquitoine, and would probably 
hare provoked revolt in England had he ever come to the 
throne. He was religions after the fitshion of his times, 
a devotee at the shrines of popular saints, and gave freely 
to monaeteriea. But his pietj never induced him to spare 
an abbey in hie line of march; and his advice to the Free 
Companies that they should gain th^ livelihood by 
ravaging France was as faithless as barbarous. Though 
not a vulgar profligate like the Duke of Lancaster, he was 
a man of low morality. Altogether, England conld 
scarcely have found a more fatal leader than the Black 
Frincej uniting, as be did, tb.e dp rrl'ii g qualittes of a 
knight-errant to the lost of war for its own sake, and to 
the ferocity that make conquest doubly accursed, and the 
retention of foreign dominion impossible. 

Laet Befbrms of the Qood Parliament. — ^Among 
Englishmen of the day, however, reverence for the dead 
hero was stronger than any otber sentiment; and the 
Grood Parliament never lost the consciouanees of strength 
and lefonning impulse with which the prince had inspired 
it. John of Gaunt sounded the Estates with a proposal 
to declare himself next heb after Richard of Bordeaux, 
to the exclusion of his brother Lionel's daughter, the 
Countess of March; in other words, to introduce the Salic 
law into England. The Estates not only refused, bnt re- 
quested that the young prince might come beforo them, 
so tliat the Lords and Commons might see and honoor 
him as the real heir-apparent of the kingdom. The formal 
presentation took place accordingly (June 26). The 
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popnLtt victory Taa foUowed np by a meaanie intended 
to assure it Early in the sesdoii it had been represented 
that the kin^s council was too small, and not aufficiently 
composed of persons of high rank; and the King bad 
agreed that ten or twelve earls, prelates, and great barons 
should be added. These vrera now appointed in Farlia- 
menL The Archbishop, and the Bishops of Loudon and 
Winchester, the Eorls of Arundel, March, and Stafford; 
Lords Percy, Brian, and Beanchamp, and the three chief 
ministeTB for the time being, who were then Sir John 
Eryvet, the chancellor, Sir Bobert A«htou, the treasni«F, 
and BogcT Beanchamp, chamberlain. This list did not 
include theJiame of the Duke of Lancaster, bat it is prob- 
able that he and the Eail of Cambridge always sate in 
council in virtue of their rank. It is more noticeable 
that, except the Primate, who could not well be omitted, 
it did not include the name of a single Lancastrian, nnlese 
the Earl of Arundel might be considered one. That the 
Earl of Warwick's name was omitted, was probably due 
to an outrage lately committed by his tenantry, who 
having a quarrel with the Abbey of Evesham, had attacked 
it, killed some of the dependants, and ravaged the pai^ 
and demesne hinds as in time of war. The earl was r 
known \a have encouraged this gross outrage upon public 
order, and his goilt served to discredit the whole party of 
reform. Still, with two Beanchamps in the councU, the 
family interest was well represented. Kot content with 
the mere change of ministry, the Estates petitioned that 
for the future Parliament might meet once a year. This 
was no new demand ; for the right had been recognised 
under Edward IL and in the beginning of the present 
reign. The king replied, accordingly, that "there were 
statutes and ordinances made which should be duly kept 
and observed." To these successful demands for conatitu- 
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tioiul safcgoaida, more th&a two hundred otlier petdtiona 
were added, embracing eveiy variety of gnevance, from 
uQJDat taxation, papal usnipationB, and oppressions by 
royal officers, down to the oitjiut demands of labonren 
for higher wages, and the use ctf unlawfol engines in 
fishetiea. These were varioTisly entertained according to 
their subject, but generally leceired a gracioos, though 
Bometiinee an evasive, answer. Then the Parliameat was 
dissolved. 

Change of Ministry. — ^Within a few days all its 
measores were reversed. The trial of strength came on 
the question of appointing a governor in Ireland, where the 
natives for some time pf^t had been veiy formidable and 
where William de Windsor, the husband of Alice Ferrers, 
was king's lieutenant The council determined to 8Upe^ 
'seda him by fiicbolas de JDagwortb, wbo had served in 
France, and had been sent a year before into Ireland to 
inquire into its financial adminiatration. To Alice Ferrers 
it was a matter of the greatest importance that her hus- 
band should not be superseded by one whom she regarded 
as his peraonal enemy, and who had probably reported un- 
favouiably upon him. Ae the Duke of Lancaster declined 
to interfere in the matter, she again forced herself upon the 
old king, and procured the withdrawal of Dagworth's com- 
mission, after it had been already made out. From that 
day everything returned to the old disorder. The new 
lords of the council were informed that the king had no 
need of their services, and Lancaster governed vrith a 
council composed of creatures of his own. Lord Fracy 
was bought over, Lord Latimer restored to &Tour, and 
though the great officers of state vero continued, for a 
time, they had no real power. Richard Lyons was 
pardoned and restored in fnlL The Earl of March, 
ordered on foreign service^ thought it safer to teeigQ his 
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poat as Marshal of England, than to go on an expedition 
in which, the chances of assaasination vould he added to 
those of wai. Sir Peter de la Man vas thrown into 
prison. The Bishop of Wincheeter wae deprived of fais 
temporalities on pretence of misconduct in the council, 
and forbidden to come near court. So infatuated waa 
the old king, that he waa not ashamed to transact public 
business with Alice Ferrers seated at his bedside, and 
interposing remarks or giving orders. Bat the general 
busineas of the country was no doubt transacted by the 
duke in council. 

The Packed FarliomentB. — By the end of the year 
' Lancaster felt strong enough to meet Fsrlisment again, 
and writs were accordingly issued for a new election 
(Dec. 1). So cleverly waa it manipulated that only twelve 
members were returned on the popular side. As aoon as 
the result was known, the acting chancellor, treasurer, 
and chamberlain were replaced by men of more pliant 
politics ; and when the Estates actually met, twelve of the 
duke's most powerful partisans were nominated a ataudii^; 
committee to advise the Commons in matters of state. It 
is noticeable that John of Gaunt had many partisans 
among the high clei^, so that in spits of an ordinance 
issued in 1371 that choichmen should not be appointed 
to great offices of state, the Bishopa of Worceater and St 
Davids were now chancellor and treasurer. Others among 
his supporters were John Gilbert, Bishop of Hereford, in 
whose diocese the duke was very powerful, an eloquent 
but dishonest man; and Ealf Ergham, of a Yorkshire 
family ^ who was slmost as unpopular as Latimer, Among 
the Lancastrian earls, Warwick and Stafford were now 
reckoned, the former being probably at the Mag's mercy 
for his misconduct in Warwickshire. The barons were 
the renegade Percy, and three old soldiers who had served 
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with the duko in France, Fitt Walter, Boe of Hamlake, 
And Basset of DroytQn. Undei sach guidance, tfas Com- 
mons were eewilj induced to revoke all the acta of thdi 
pradecesaoTs. They coupled a gimt of money with > re- 
quest that Alice Ferrers, Ijord Latimei, Gichatd Lyons, and 
all the other ofTenden who had been condemned by false 
suggestions and without due ptocees of law in the last 
Failiament, should be restored to their houses and estates. 
The request was, of course, cheerfully granted. Bat a 
petition of the clergy of Cantetbary for the Bishop of 
Winchester was decisively put aside ; and the great 
churchman owed his restoration, on payment of a heavy 
fine, to the mediation of Alice Ferrers some months later. - 

Trial of Wyolifl^. — Yet a small circumstance showed 
how insecure John of Gaimt's power was. The day after 
> Parliament was dissolved (Feb. 23, 1377), the Primate 
and the Bishop of London held a court of inquisitioDinSt. 
Paul's, under instroctiona from the pope, to investigate 
cratain charges of heresy against Di John 'Wycliff& 
Wycliffe, an Oxford man by training, had been employed 
by the crown in diplomatic mattets, touching the pope's 
light of presentation to benefices, and the relations of 
France and Ei^land. Like most graduates of Oxford, 
Wycliffe had a strong feeling against the mendicant friars; 
as an Ei^hsh clergyman he disliked the rights which the 
pope claimed over the English Church j and as a patriot 
he was offended at the imdisgnisedly French feeling of the 
pope and cardinals. In all these matters he had a strong 
party at his back. The very last Parliament had legislated 
against the pope's interference with benefices. A large 
party of officials was prepared to support any churchnum 
against his order ; and the Buke of Lancaster was Wy- 
cliffe's avowed patron. The Primal^ his principal judge, 
was certain to temporise ; but the Dnke of Lancaster and 
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Lotd Percy thought proper to assiet m peiaon at the trial 
in sight of the inteieat they took. An altercation hegan 
by Percy's oidering a chair to be placed for Wycliffe, who 
wae an aged man. The Bishop of London declared that 
it was against all usage for an accused person to sit in hia 
judges' presence. The duke instantly struck in, and at 
last told the bishop, who was a Oonrteuay and allied to 
royalty, that he trusted in his kinsnteu, who should have 
enough to do to defend themselves \ and wound up with 
a threat that he would diag the bishop out of church by 
the hair of his head. 

Blot in IiondcoL — These outrageous words wero the 
signal for a riot which terminated all the proceedings. The 
duke left St Paul's, and the bishop succeedod in calming 
the people, who wrae inclined to follow John of Gaunt to 
the Savoy Palace and bum it over his head. But they 
tore down his arms and hung them up reversed in the 
market-place, killed a priest who told them that Sir Peter 
de la Maie was a traitor, and, then, hearing by accident 
that the duke and Percy were dining with a rich merchant, 
rushed to the house and would have killed them if they 
had not hastily taken boat and fled for shelter to the 
Princess of "Wales at Kensington. It seems certain that 
no religions question was involved in this disturbance. 
^0 cha^ of &lse doctrine, except in relation to the pope's 
power, was brought against WycUfTe \ and a little later 
the people of London were among his warmest supporters. 
They sided with their bishop because hia father and him- 
self had lavoured the legislation of the Good Parliament; 
their first thoi^ht was to release Sir Peter de la Mare ; 
and their anger was endrely directed, not against Wycliffe 
or his followers, but against the duke and his supporters. 

Dea.tb of Edirard IIL — N'svertheless, there was 
peace in England till the old king died. The Loncas- 
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triansdsred not prOTobefDrthernsiBtaiice; tlie Kefonnen 
wen content to bide their time. Edward had been gn- 
dualty sinking for months, and was left in hia last daja 
altogether to the care of Alice Ferrers and her daughter. 
She is acciiaed of keeping the cleigj from him, of cheatjng 
him with hopes of restoration to health, and, when Bhe 
found him actually dying, of drawing the rings from tu 
fingera and leaving him. It ia probable that, in &ct, she 
was jealous of other influences, and ^e may have fled 
when the news of his death might oc«»eion a riot directed 
against herself; but her interests were so entirely boand 
up with the king's life, that she may be credited with 
having discharged the duties of a careful nurse. One 
pheet was present at the last, heard the king murmur the 
name of Jesus, held the crucifix before him for his last 
kiss, pronounced absolution, and dosed his eyes in death 
(June 21, 1377). "It is goodly to believe that he obtained 
mercy, although he was seduced, or rather overcome with 
certain vices ; yet the affection of his gentle mind, the 
great innocence which he used since his mother's womb, 
his mercy and abundant contrition before his death were 
accounted to him for health or salvation.* " He excelled 
in a singular graciousaess," says another chronicler, "and 
was of such stoutheartedness that he never turned pale 
for any danger he might be iiL He was a father to the 
^theileas, suffering with the afQictod, grieving with the 
wretched, raising up the oppressed, and anocouriug the 
needy. Liberal above all men in lai^eas ; mixing as an 
equal with his inferiors, and showing himself chief among 
princes. Curioue and careful in architecture. He was 
well-shaped, and of middle height, with a face like an 
angel's, more venerable than belongs to human mortality. 
Dovm to the time of his old age he governed his kingdom 
vigorously, wisely, and greatly; and it seemed to hia sub- 
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jeota as if to live nnder his role was to re^." " A 
merciful kii^, of peace conaarTator," says an old Englisli 
version of his epitaph, and quaint as the praise may sonnd 
for him who began the Jiundred yeata' war, it expresses 
the feeling of the times, that under him England was safe 
from insult 
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CHAPTER IX, 

THE RESULTS OF FOREIGN AGGRESSION. 

Reflemblaooe between the Policies of Edward j 
L and Edward IIL — Nothing caa Beam more opposed , 
at first Bight than the lines of policy pnisaed by Edwaid 
I. and Edward lEL The first was -willing to resign his 
posaeeeions in Fiance that he might consolidate Scotkud 
and Ei^land- The second renounced hia claims upon 
Scotland that he might carry the war with Frauce to s 
auccesefol conclusion. Tet in feet Edward III. did bni 
adopt and develop under changed circumstances the polif J 
of hifl grandfather. He also desired primarily to rednw 
Scotland, and was well content to hold Aqnitaine under 
the old conditions. His pretensions to the crown of 
France were a mere afterthought of policy, deviaed partlj 
in retaliation for the arrogant interference of Philip of I 
Valois. He long hesitated to quarter the arms of France; 
he renounced them without reluctance. It is the greal | 
justification of his French wars that they were forced 
upon him by the pretension of a foreign prince, his ally, 
kinsman, and euMrain, to prescribe the boundttries of , 
English territory. At lost, when it became a question i 
not only of conquest in Scotland hut of self-respect and 
independence in England, the king ventured to draw tht 1 
Bwoid against a power five times as great as his own- 
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The ntiziety vitb which the moet remote alliances were 
at firat courted, the Empeior bought over, aud the weavers 
of Flanders treated on an equal footing, shows how little 
Edward and England were awaie of their real etrength. 
But a few years changed this feeling of diffidence. 
"Wherever Englishmen met an enemy, by sea or by land, 
it might almost be said on whatever terms of inferiority, 
they conq^nered as certainly as if victory were the birth- 
right of the English race, or Englishmen what they have 
since been called " the hereditary nobility of mankind." 
Naturally enough, a new change came upon the English 
people. The industjioos, unwaiUke race, whom French- 
men not a centuiy ago vaunted as cowards, were gradually 
transformed into the knighta-errant of the world; and the 
dreams of conquest and plunder on the Continent replaced 
the statesmanlike though disaatcoua policy which had led 
the firat Edward to attempt the incorporation of Scotland 
-^th England. Bnt it most always be borne in mind 
that the change came gradually. Edward L desired to 
effect Scotch vassalage by process of law not by armed 
conquest ; and it was long before bis people seconded his 
later and warlike policy with any heartiness. At the 
beginning of his French campaigns Edward IIL would 
liave renounced his claims and his prospects across the 
cliannel for a secure aud honourable peace; and as late as 
1^14 the Bishops, Lords, and Commons requested the 
king to bring the war to an end either by battle or by a 
^laitahle treaty if he could negotiate one. But it is the 
;urse of war that it engenders war. Dunbar and Falkirk 
ed up to Cr^cy and Poitiers, and these in turn to 
^avarette, and so on through a hundred years of miserable 
>Ioodshed. 

Hffeots of the Scottish War. — ^The practi<»l ob- 
ecta aimed at by Edward L had been to secure the^lc 
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service of Scotch troops in wu, and perhaps to gain sonu 
alight accession of levenne from the fines for justice pai( 
to the English courts. These bopea were destroyed fa 
ever by that very batUe of Donbar which appeared b 
reduce Scotland from the poution of an almost indepei 
dent fief to that of an English province. Scotland ws 
now an active enemy, connected by the closest allianc 
with France. Not eren during the short period when i 
was nominally subdued, did it ever add to the sbengtl 
01 treasure of England ; whenever !&igland waa thieatenet 
with foreign war it became necessary to watch the Scotcl 
frontier, and at times the Scotoh felt strong enough b 
cb^enge theit neighbonr to war unsupported. New wa. 
the political separation of the two countries the only evil 
In the reign of Edwatd I. the Scotch could not be dislin 
guished from their eoutbem neighbours by dialect, and i 
was their habit gradually to adopt the laws of JSnglani 
and the explanation of English lawyeis. The differeno 
of language and law, which proved so great a barrier li 
union in later centuries, dates &om the English attemp 
to enforce Buwrainty, In one ' respect, undoubtedlj 
Scotland gained by its war of independence. Its peop! 
were welded into an uncouqaerable race, with a natioca 
history and honourable traditions, and with a hair foreigi 
civilisation, which in some respects was higher thai 
England could have imparted. But if we set against tbi 
the miserable havoc of war, the destruction of towns, an< 
the desolation of the country, the bitter war between th 
Scotch patriots and the English partisans, on the border 
or in GaUoway, or that inveterate hatred of Scot ani 
Englishman which made either nation at times attempt b 
exterminate the other, it is difficult not to regard !Edwa^ 
I., great though he be as legist, general, and statesman 
with feelings in which reprobation and horror ptedomin^ 
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Hifl beat excuse must be that he piobably belieyed himself 
to be enforcing a just claims his punishment would perhaps 
have been anfficieot if he conld hare seen a century 
and a half later what the results of his policy had been. 

The English lose their Hold on Ireland. — Foi 
not only did the Scotch wai sever Scotland from England, 
but it broke oni power in Ireland. The mere invasion 
by Edward Bruce, unsuccessful as it at last proved, wAild 
not have done this. But the hundred years' war did it 
effectually. Ireland had been the colony, so to speak, 
into which the surplus English population emigrated; and 
durii^ the 13th century the tide of English settlement 
ponied steadily into it, and Dublin became an important 
commercial city with a university (132Q). "Ulster was 
really anbject to an English earl, and the siabjugation of 
Meath and Connaught was several times attempted during 
the reign of Edward T,, and was a mere question of time. 
In the first years of Edwatd III. Ireland brought in 
a lai^ sum, ^0,000 a year, it was said, to the royal 
exchequer. As late as 1310 we hear of fresh arrivals 
of colonists, whom the Irish designate " the black 
English." But England, drained by war, was in no 
condition to spare population to Ireland, and thu 
scanty English and well-affected Irish tribes were con- 
stantly called to supply recruits for Edward XL's and 
^Edward IIL's campaigns. In other respects Ireland 
Avaa left pretty much to itself during the greater part 
of Edward III.'s reign, and there was almost constant 
■war between English and Irish, or between the great Irish 
chiefs. As the English settlers conformed to the habits 
and espoused the interests of the natives, a distmction 
grew up between the English bom in Ireland, "Irish 
dogs," as they were called, and the "English hobs" (or 
ponies) who were bom in England, and whom the govern- 
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ment at Dnblia m&rked oat for ape<3ftl faTOo^ In 1311) 
Edward III. went bo &t aa to direct that all Irish andall 
English who had inteimarried with the Irish should te 
lemoved from office, but a convention at Kilkenny forced 
him to rescind this impolitic order. N'oTertheless, the 
Duke of Clarance, fonr times lieutenant in Ireland (1 361- 
1367), having conceived a profound distrust o£ the Irishry, 
eignalised his last year of office by passing a statute at 
Kilkenny, which was equivalent to a declaration of war 
against the native race. By this, which was partly based 
on an English statute ten years old (1357), the English 
were again forbidden to intermarry with the Irish, to 
make them nurses or sponsors, or to sell armour to them, 
under penalty of high treason. Englishmen speaking 
Irish ot adopting ^le Irish drees, were to be treated as 
Iriflhty, and Englishmea using Brehon law were to be 
accounted traitors. Ifo Irish were to be admitted to 
benefices. The Englishry were to practice warlike eiet 
ciaes, to abstain from civil war, and only to war with the 
Irish by leave of the Council It is noticed incidentallj 
that "the commoa (Enghah) labourers were for the 
greater part absent, and fled out of the' said land." This 
statute did not strengthen the English power in Ireland 
Two years later (1369) the English of Munater were de- 
feated " with indescribable slaughter," and Limerick, one 
of their oldest strongholds, was taken from them and 
burned. In 1375 the English of Downpatrick were de- 
feated with the loss of several of their leaders. It ws.^ 
necessary to apply to England for aid, and a royal brief 
to the king's subjects in Ireland complains of the heavy 
and intolerable expenses of the war lately Wi^ed there. 
How completely our sovereignty was lost will appear 
from a single fact. The Duke of Clarence was heir, iu 
right of his wife, to the estates 6f the earldom of Clstei. 
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But neitlier he nor his son-ui-law, the Earl of March, could 
ever recover the property. It was seized by two kjnsmen 
of the De Burgs, who renounced the Et^Jish name and 
governed in their own right. 

Charaoter of Edward III.'s Fore^a Potioy. — 
Abroad, Edward's policy was unfortunate, though not 
always by hia own feult. Ihe war with France was 
forced upon him, and though his own attack upon 
Scotland was undoubtedly the first occasion of it, it is 
certain that the conduct of the Prench king was every- 
where h%h-handed and violent, and that France pro- 
voked the Btruggle which so nearly mined it. Of 
Edward's conduct throughout the first thirty years of 
the war as stateemaii and general, it is dif&cult to 
speak too highly. He cannot be blamed for the attempt 
to ally himself with Germany, costly and useless as it 
proved, and having once learned by experience of what 
stuff his imperial ally and the German princes were 
made, he showed a wise caution in severing the con- 
nection promptly and for ever. But throughout the 
contest he retained the sympathies of all who spoke the 
German tongue, except the House of Luxembourg and its 
dependants. Tiirown on his own resources, he created 
allies in Artoia, Flanders, and Brittany, never turning 
back any who had a common purpose with himself. 
Hia support of Pedro the Cruel was undoubtedly the 
fatal mistake of Ms reign. Having fought for Ms life 
against a Spanish fleet at the battle of the Downs, and 
being next neighbour in Aquitaine to the kingdom of 
Castile, he rightly appreciated the importance of a 
Spanish alliance, and he perhaps knew enough of Pedro's 
undoubted ability to believe that he would tritimph over 
any rebellion. Probably Edward was influenced by 
the counsels and wishes of the Prince of Wales. But 
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thongh the enteTpnse deserved to hS^ becaose it vas 
unjiut, was undertaken with, msafficieut lesoorcea, u»i 
was based on no certain knowledge of the conntiy, it 
merita attention, as it shows the grasp of Edward's policy. 
He was at the some time treating for the marri^e of 
hia son Lionel to the beireaa of the Dncheas of Milan, 
and the King of Xavane was professedly hia ally. IS/ 
the onion of the Basque pioTiuces all danger from a 
Spanish fleet wonld be at an end ; by the alliance with 
Castile, Navane, and Milan, the English duchy of 
Aqoitaine would be secure against all attacks from 
France. Bertrand du Guesclin nnderstood well, when 
he led a second army into Spain, that he was fighting 
the English quite as much as their treacherous and 
discarded ally. 

Relations of England and Flanders. — In judgiog 
Edward's relations with the Flemings, it must be borne 
in mind that there were in fact three partiea in Flan- 
ders; the party of the count, embracing nobles and 
knights ; tbs party of Ghent, representing the strongest 
popular feeling of the times ; and the party of Bruges 
and other towns, which sometimea sided with Ghent and 
sometimes turned to the count. Ghent was the real 
stronghold of English influence, and the death of James 
Tou ArteTelde, who claimed relationship with Queen 
Philippa, was a heavy blow to the alliance. Never- 
theless, the Flemings, having indeed a common cause 
with England against the French pirates, behaved with 
signal loyalty till the capture of Calais. They were not 
well pleased when Edward decided to keep that town in 
his own hands. A little later, when the truce between 
England and France exposed them to bear the sole brunt 
of the war, they sent an embassy to England to learn 
what assistance they might expect Edward replied 
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that he would help the FlemingB aa they had helped 
him ; and findmg that they miaunderatood his answer 
to mean that he would Bupport them with his whole 
power, explained that he would fumiah troops, but 
that they must defray the expenses of the war. Thrae 
was great indignation when this answer was reported in ' 
the Low Countries; and it probably influenced the 
determination of Bn^es and other toWns to make terms 
with their count Ghent was divided, but so far 
iEi^lish that it required to be reduced by an armed 
force. The Earl of Lancaster was sent over to negotiate 
a treaty by which Flanders was to remain neutral during 
the war. It was probably the beet possible termination 
to an tjhance which had served the cutis of both parties, 
giving Edward Calais, and securing the Hemish towns 
in their franchisee. From that time, accordingly, Flan- 
ders, fortunately for itself, enjoyed peace till the end of 
Edward's reign, though the old poHtical parties were 
not extinct In 135S the French party drove out the 
English merchants, and in 1367 a canepiracy was formed 
in the Enghsh interests, for which several buigeases of 
Tonmay, Artois, and other places suffered death. But 
neither these incidents nor the naval action in 137S 
were allowed by statesmen to disturb a peace which was 
equally profitable to both countries. Moreover, the 
Flemings had imbibed a profound respect for English 
courage, which seems to have survived the long series of 
our disasters in France. 

The King^s good ikitL toTcards France. — By an 
article in the treaty of Br^tigui, Edward reserved to him- 
self the right of creating the province of Aquitaine into a 
kingdom. It is not improbable that he contemplated some 
such policy in favour of a younger son, and could it have 
been carried out, England would have gained the loss of 
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• C06tly dependency, while France, for a tiine at leas^ 
would hare been diamembraed, and perhaps wonld have 
split upi like Germany, into a niimber of hoatile piinci- 
palitiee. On the othei hand, by letoining Calais, England 
gained a valuable commeicial entrepdt, a gnaiantee 
against French piracies in the Channel, and a point from 
which invading anniea might start It is nut to be 
wondered at if the king and baronage were determined 
at all hazards to defeat this policy. Against Edward 
bimself they hod no tolerable cause of complaint. Even 
if it be true, as a French chronicler asserts, that Edward 
never executed Uie renunciations provided for by the 
treaty of Brctigni, it is certain that English commisaioneis 
were appointed for this very purpose, and probable 
that tbey were only withheld from cairying it out by 
diplomatic difQcuIties j certain that Edward renonnced the 
obnoxious titles in practice, and certain also that this 
argument was never senoualy urged tUl long after his 
death. In all other respects Edward was ptmctilicusly 
honourable. It was very much through bis counsels 
ibat the civil war in Brittany was brought to a close. 
He could not by any mere command recall the adventorers 
who were ravaging France, and wbose profits from 
brigandage were greater than any sentence in Edward's 
courts could outweigh, but he offered to. take the field 
in person against them. On the other hand, Edward's 
French adversaries behaved wilh signal dishonour. Philip 
de Valois aided Scotland, and prepared for an invasion of 
England, while be was still nominally at peace. King 
John wrote privately to disown the covenants he pro- 
posed to enter into at Windsor ; and spent the last months 
of his life in England in importtming Edward for a 
temissiun of his ransom, and in secretly exporting arms 
and specie to be used in the next war. Both ne and bia 
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eon entortamed appeals from Aquitoiue after tbey had 
reuonBced the right Bolemnly ; and Charles negotiated 
a treat; of cooqueet with Henry of Castile, while he waa 
lavishing proteetations of Mendship upon the English 
court The only charge of bad faith that attachea to the 
English GoTemment is from the conduct of the Prince 
of Wales in sending his army oat of Aquitaiue, in the 
certainty that they could only quarter themselves upon 
France, and perhaps with the advice that they should do 
it. Such an act, though disavowed by Edward IIL, 
-who denounced the penalties of treason against offenders, 
amply justified the Fraicb repnsala. But in fact there 
could be no sure peace between satious whose straggle 
bad been bo bloody and intolerate, while one was still 
encamped as a conqueror in the fatherland of the other. 
"Paix n' arez ji s'ik ne reudent Calais" was the burden 
of a French song a few years later. And the English 
hatred of France was no less deep-seated. " The English- 
men have hated the realm of France more since the peace 
than they did before," say the French Estates, when 
King Charles consults them on the question of venturing 
iigain into war. 

Chivalrous Sentiments of the Times. — It is some- 
times believed that the horrors of the hundred years' war 
were so mitigated by the spirit of chivalry, that English 
and French were like brothers-in-arms, and parted from 
the battlefield with no more rancour than from a tour- 
nament. It is true that Edward IIL was more than any 
of our kings the knight crowned. Xot incapable of great 
political combinations, he loved adventure for its own 
sake so passionately that he would risk kingdom and life 
for it, and at times fought like a common soldier in the 
ranks, or disguised himself that he might contend on 
equal terms in tournament. How he valued knightly 
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punctilio ; how ho scomed the craelty of the Fi^ich 
kings and diadaiaed to take reprisals; how he loved 
music and architecture and all that lefinea the taste, has 
been variously recorded. Nor can it be doubted that 
there were many among his courtierB and soldiers, fiom 
Chandos downwards, who were like-minded wiUt himseli 
But the boasted conrtesy of the times will not beai 
examination. It was confined pretty much to English 
and French ; Spaniards, Germans, and Scotch wbt« con- 
fessedly governed by rougher and sterner codes. In its 
greatest estent it only modified the practice of war 
between gentlemen of fortune. It was still a principle 
that the life and fortune of a prisoner were at the mercy 
of his captors ; only in the case of rich men it became 
castomary to accept a reasonable ransom, partly to- avoid 
reprisals if no quarter were given, and chiefly because 
most men preferred enriching themselves to shedding 
blood. But those from whom no ransom could be 
expected, received, as a rale, no quarter; and even nobles 
and knights were often refused mercy, or even killed in 
cold blood after surrender. At the skirmish of Olivet, 
for instance, "none were taken to ransom." A French 
knight who served in the Scotch army that took Berwick 
(1356), bought several Ei^liah prisoners from his Scotch 
compauioDS-in-arms, and killed them with his own hand 
to revenge hia father's death, 

Du GuBBolin's Murder. — At the siege of Montoon- 
touT (1372), an English knight, to whom Bertrand dn 
Guesclin owed money for the arreara of a ransom, thinking 
with some justice that Du Guesclin bad no bosiness to be 
in the field, reversed his scutcheon, and hung it from a 
gaUowB on the rampart. Du Guesclin was so enr^ed at 
the insult that, on taking the town, he hanged his onlucky 
creditor from the same gibbet lie conduct of the Black 
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Prince at Limoges has Teceived its due meed of blame. 
But it was not imprecedented. When the Kit^ of 
Navarre and Sir Robert Enolles took CompiSgne, they 
massacred a great part of the population for the crime of 
sympathising with the Jacquerie j and a body of 1,600 
English troopa, having shut up more than 600 peasants in 
a house at Longueuil St Marie, were preparing to burn 
them alive, when tbey were defeated and driven away by 
a sally of the half armed but desperate men. 

Captain Marant.— After the surrender of Calais 
{1347) a few French ships that were in the harbour sailed 
out into the Channel, under a Captain Marant. They en- 
countered a little flotilla of English transports, and, finding 
that they could not carry off the whole number as prizes, 
scuttled five of the ehips, and cut the throats of seventy-' 
five of the crews. Even ladiea of rank were not safe from 
insult at the hands of regular soldiers, though King Ed- 
ward and his captains did their best to protect them. Of 
the misery endured by peasants, the Jacquerie is conclusive 
proof. When the French troops came as allies to Scotland 
their habits of license were ao intolerable that the people 
tilled all stra^lers, and the Estates forced them to make 
compensation in money. 

Increase of Brigandage in England. — England 
itself suffered from the demoralisation of its people, who 
brought back the license of camps. In 1 354 the Prince 
of Wales attended with an armed force to protect the 
judges on circuit in Cheshire, and it was thought necessaiy 
to renew the provisions of the Statute of Winchester 
(1285), by which the gates of towns were kept shut 
at night, strangers travelling after sunaet arrested, the 
highways cleared 200 feet on either side, and the diatriot 
made responsible for all robberies committed within it. 
But stringent aa these regulations were, they were only 
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effectual for a time, and in 1376 Parliament decreed a 
general arrest of Tagnnte, who, nndei tlie name of ataff- 
stickera, vent about in companies of three or four, and 
plundered the country people. It vould seem that the 
prisone were crowded accordingly, for tiiree years later 
the clergy ohtained a geneial pardon for all escapes of 
felons out of the church gaols, kept hy hishope and abbots. 
The poem of " Piers Ploughman " represents the plough- 
man's first enemy as the "Waster," who was "not wont to 
work," who recked " little of the law," and would have 
his will of the peasant's flour and meat Calais was a 
notorious depdt for their goods. N^or were highwaymen 
or sturdy vagabonds the most dangerous distnrbera oi the 
peace. There was a general growUi of lawlessness among 
soldiers and the retainers of great men, who hoped to' earn 
pardon by their servicee, or to be secured by their masters' 
rank Edward lU. was far from blameless in his enforce- 
ment of the law. He celebrated the battle of the Downs 
by issning pardons wholesale for rarions felonies, from 
robbery and conspiracy to murder, which his soldiers or 
their retainers and friends had committed (13dO). Some 
years later (1355), Thomas de Lisle, bishop of Ely, who 
seems to have been a high-handed, violent man, and un- 
popular in his diocese, was fined £900 in court for some 
houses which, it was said, some of his men had burned 
on the property of the Lady Blanche W^a The 
bishop's apologists say that he could not obtain justice in 
the king's court, because Lady Blanche was daughter of 
the king's cousin, the Duke of Lancaster. "What is cer- 
tain is, that before the bishop's appeal could be decided 
his own chamberlain had committed afoul mnidei on one 
of Lady Blanche's squires ; and a jury impanelled &om 
the district fomid the bishop guilty of harbouring the 
Whatever the real merits of the case, as r«- 
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garded Thomas de Lisle, may liare been, it presents a 
carious spectacle of disoider. A bishop accused ol 
saDotioniiig arson and murder, juries accused of conspiracy 
and peqniy, public riots, and the king publicly declar< 
ing, " I take the quarrel into my own hands," and, it is 
said, chaining the bishop as "an open liar" in Parliament. 
The attack on ETeeham Abbey by the Earl of Warwick's 
letainerB (1376) was a crying scandal of the time, and 
excited the kii^s special displeasure, yet no worse 
punishment than a fine, quite insufficient to make good 
the losses sustained, was. imposed upon the powerful 
offender. 

Frequent Parliaments. — There is no doubt that 
Edward HI. fras constrained, by the necessities of his 
policy, to summon Parliaments very often; so that as 
many as seventy met in the fifty years of his reign. Nor 
are signs wantii^ that the rights and priTileges of ail 
classes gained on the whole during the roign. 

Statute of Treason. — All subjects, but especially 
the nobles, roceived a new security from a Statute of 
Treasons, which had the merit of defining, with something 
like precision, what offences against the king's person and 
dignity teally were. Till this time the law had been so 
loose that almost any crime against the peace might be in- 
terpreted as an assumption of royal power ; so that one 
man had been found guilty of treason for imprisoning a 
private enemy, and another for killing the king's messen- 
ger. By Edward Ill's statute (1357), treason against the 
king was limited to the compassing or imagioing the death 
of the king or queen or of their oldest son and heir ; to 
offences against the honom of the royal family; to levying 
war against the king in his realm or assisting his enemies; 
to slaying the king's judges ; to coiinterfeiting his seal ; 
or to the passing false money. Offenders in all these cases 
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were to be attainted on probable grounds for open deeds by 
peraoue of their own rank ; a proTision whicb was intended 
to exclude convlctionA for ntere aeditiooa talk or by 
common informers. As at this time the jury often gave 
eyidence, it wae added that no one bringing a chai^ of 
treason should be allowed to eetve on the inquest. Beeidee 
this important guarantee of their lives and liberties, the 
peera obtained a recognition of their right to be tried only 
by their own order (1341), which does not seem to Iuyb 
been affected by the formal repeal of the statute two years 
later. These were solid advances in constitutional right 
Several other laws were passed for a time, and afterward 
abolished or allowed to fall into dieose, which no doubt had 
a certain influence on puhUc opinion. Of such kind are 
the law that "Parliament must be summoned at least once 
a year" (1330); the law that ministers were responsible to 
Parliament (1341) ; the ten times repeated coafirmationsof 
Magna Charta and of the Forest Charters ; and the frequent 
regulations against purveyance and other forms of uiyust 
taxation. But these statutes are at least balanced by com- 
plaints, which show that the commonest rights of the sub- 
ject were still insecure. Thus, va. 1347, the Comiuans 
complained of eustoraB* duties imposed by the king's 
council without consent of the Estates, and seem to have 
received no better answer than that it had pleased the 
king, the prelates, the earls, and other great men. Xezt 
year complaint was made of an ordinance respecting serfs, 
which the council had passed by their own authority 
and in violation of the common law. This time ths 
reply was that the busineea should rest till the king's 
coimcil had been better advised. 

Influence of the Crown in Parliament. — After 
Cr^y and Calais, Edward felt himself strong enough to 
disregard the Commons. Mixing freely with men of all 
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olassea, who were conciliated by his charm of manner, the 
king seems to have understood with rare tact precisely 
how far he could go in his encroachments on popular 
liberty. His power was for the moat part great or small, 
as his foreign policy was successful or disastrous. In the 
Lower House the knights of counties seem to have been 
the really independent section; and In one session the 
presence of the bu^esses can only he inferred from a casual 
entry in the Bolls of Parliament (1361). But theknighta 
were a fluctuating body, and easily swayed by the conrt 
The lawyers among them were accused of drawing up 
petitions for their private clients, which they caused to be 
included in the list of grievaneea presented to the king 
for redress. It was accordingly ordered on one occasion 
(1372) that they should not be returned as knights of the 
shire. Nothii^ perhaps, better illustrates the real de- 
pendence of the Commona upon the court than the history 
of the two Farliamenta of the last two years of Edward 
III.'s reign. Disaster abroad, bad administration at home, 
a corrupt court, an insolent church, and general distress, 
had produced a ferment in the country iJiat might easily 
have become an armed rebellion. Supported by the Prince 
of Wales, and by more than half the peers, the Lower 
House actually succeeded in changing the ministry, and 
bringing the chief offenders to trial But the death of 
the Prance of Wales left his party powerless. John of 
Gaunt, unpopular and incapable, but having entire influ- 
ence over his father, succeeded in packing a Parliament 
that reversed almoet every act of its predecessor; and the 
acts of this were in turn upset when a new king ascended 
the throne a few months later. 

Increased Po'wer of the Kobles. — ^A period of 
great wars is generally favourable to the growth of a 
nolulity. Men who equipped large bodies of troops for 
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the Scotch ftnd French mm, or who had seired villi 
distmctioii in them, natnnllf had a claim fin- xewanl at 
the h&nds of their eovendgD ; and accoidingly, tboogb 
the earldom of March was forfeited in 1330, and though 
the Earla of Hereford died oat ia 1372, there wen 
even more English peers of the first rank at the end ol 
Edward's reign than there had been at the be^iiining. 
The number of barons summoned to Parliament averted 
from forty to fifty during his reign ; but, if anytbiug, 
iftther dwindled towards the end. This gradual diminn- 
tion in numbeis had been going on for a long time, aa 
families died out from the want of heirs male. That it 
should be so slight in the reign of Edward ITL, when 
war and pestilence reduced the population in general b; 
one-half or two-thirds, can only be explained by the 
fact that many new families had risen to baronial fortnnts 
and rank. But the feeling of the times did not allow 
mere soldiers, however distinguished, to become barons 
of England. Sir John Chandos, the greatest soldier of 
his time, thongh member of a baronial family, and 
invested at one time with the highest ofKce under the 
crown, never sat among the English peeia His militaij 
servioee and rank did not even protect him from insult 
and insubordination at the hands of the soldiers who 
served under him. The EatI of Oxford insulted him 
publicly; the Earl of Pembroke refused to obey his 
oidera ; and Sir Hugh Calverley could hardly be induced 
to take the post ChondoB assigned him at the battle of 
Auray. This strong feeling of caste among the English 
noblee was nndoubtodly one of oui great weaknesses during 
the French wars. Even the king himself and t^e Prince 
of Wales could not secure obedience to their orders. 
Berwick was lost in 1355, because its governor, William 
de Greystock, chose to leave it that he might join 
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EdTTOrd IIL'b march into I^snoe ; and a little later the 
Earl of Orford deserted the Prince of Wales in the match 
that ended in the battle of Poitiers. The expedition of 
1370 broke up di^Tacefully because young men of family 
'would not obey Sii Bobeit Knollea, "the old moss- 
trooper," aa they nicknamed him. This sentiment of caste 
has left its mark on the l^jislation of the reign in a land 
intended to promote entails, by repealing the statute of 
Edward I., which only allowed a year and a day for 
appeals against a fine levied in conrt ; that is, against a 
public act of alienation of landed property. The excnse 
was that nobles and gentlemen engaged in the wars had 
not time to look after their property, the real object 
and effect to keep land in fiunilies. The 1 3th century 
had broken op estates all over England and multiplied 
families of the upper class; the 14th century was 
consolidating properties again, and establishing a broad 
division between a few powerful nobles and the mass of 
the commomty. 

Profits of "War to Gentry and Yeomanry. — 
But if the gentry, aa an order, lost a little in relative 
importance by the formation of a class of great nobles, 
more distinct than had existed before, the middle-classes 
of England, its merchants and yeomen, gained very much 
in importance by the war. Under the firm rule of the 
" King of the Sea," as his subjects lovingly called Edward 
UL, our commerce expanded. Englishmen rose to an 
equality with the merchants of the Hanse Towns, the 
Genoese, or the Lombards, and England for a time over- 
flowed with treaauie. The first period of war, endii^ 
with the capture of Calais, secured our coasts; the 
second, terminated by the peace of Br^tigni, brought the 
plunder of half France into the F.Tigliah markets; and 
even when Edward's re^ had closed on defeat and 
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bankruptcy, and oar own aboras were laraged bjr hos^ 
fleetc, it wu still possible for private adTeDtaren to 
retaliate invasion upon the enemy. Picaid, who enter- 
tained fonr kings ; Philpot, who fitted oat a fleet at his 
own charge ; Exton who qnarrelled with the lord chan- 
cellor, and pat in two earls as sureties ; Walworth, who 
distingaished himself against Wat l^ler; and John de 
ItToTthampton, whose seditions practices provoked a special 
parliunent, are a few of the merchant princes who ranked 
only second to barons in their day. S^or were the chancea 
for power then less glorions. Sir Robert KnoUes began 
life as "a poor valet of mean extraction;" Sir John 
Hawkwood is said to have been a tailor ; Sir Kobert Salle 
was " no gentleman born." FioisBart tells as that " two 
thonsond who had ten or twelve horses of their own 
woald shortly have been obliged to go on foot, if they 
had made no more war." Theee freebooters were in gteat 
measure cleared off daring the last years of the war. 
One of FroisBarfs informants told him that he knew of 
few beddea himself that had not perished. Bat theii 
memory lemained for good and for evil. The romance of 
foreign conquest, of fortunes hghtly gained and lightly 
lost, inflnenced English enterprise for mai(y years to 
come. And to men who remembered how the shafts of 
the English yeomanry had mainly won the day at Ci4cy, 
Poitiers, and Xavarette, and on a hundred battlefields 
besides, the interval between knight and yeoman conld 
not any longer appear immeasniable. 

Depressed Condition of the Lower Ordera— 
The change to the lower orders during the reign arose 
rather from the frequent pestilences, which reduced the 
nntober of working men and made labour valuable, than 
from any immediate participation in the war. In fiict, 
English serfs, as a rule, did not serve in Edward's aimiea 
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The; could not be men-at-aims or archois for want of ttain- 
ing and equipment; and foi the work of light-aimed troopa 
and foragers, the Insh and Welsh Beem to have been 
preferred. The opportunity of the serfa came with the 
Black Death while districta were depopulated, and every- 
where there was a want of hands to till the fields and 
get in the crops. The immediate effect was unfortunate. 
Landowners, who were compelled to lower their rents 
in the land they farmed over, were not disposed to let 
the labour of their serfs slip &om them; and the in- 
difference of late years, when men were careless if their 
yillans stayed on the property or emigrated, was succeeded 
by a sharp inquisition after fugitire serfs, and constant 
l^islation to bring them back to their masters. The 
Bishop of Ely is said to have kept troops outside Norwich 
that he might arrest a runaway, and suits to reclaim 
bondsmen became part of the history of every monastery. 
On Uie other hand, some of the lai^est employers tempted 
men into their service by high wages, and protected them 
ftom pursuit. Under these circumstances. Parliament 
interfered again and again to protect the small gentry ; 
and two Statutes of Labourers were passed (1349-1350), 
compelling workmen to offer their services, and fixing th^ 
rate of wages. These ordinances were added to and 
confirmed in three later Parliaments {1357, 1361, 1368), 
but down to the end of the reign the complaiata of 
" valiant be^ars " and of bondsmen declining labour were 
little abated. The leading idea of the legislator was 
that the labourer, whose work had doubled or trebled in 
value, was to receive the same wages as in years past; 
and it was enacted that he might be paid in kind, and, 
at last, that in all cases of contumacy he should be im- 
prisoned without the option of a fine. 

Effects of the Black Death.— It is curious that a 
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few yean after the Black Beatb, in 1362, an attempt wta 
made to fix the stipendB of the inferior cleigy, who were 
demanding and receiving h^her pay. Xhe^ were a 
privil^ed chus, and their new aalaries were determined in 
conTOoation. The rate was bo inadequate, that it is 
said many were forced to take to stealing. Tet the worst 
paid priest, who was properij not a married man, received 
abont as mnoh as a skilled artisan. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the wages decreed by the Statutes of 
Labourers were insufficient as they were certainly onsatis- 
factory. Almost a worse grievance was that the lords in 
many parts of the country claimed the right to exact again 
the labour services, which it had been cnstomary to ex- 
change for rent In this way a part of the poptilation was 
piactically brought back into serfdom, and constrained 
to labonr by irons and imprisonment. Indignation and 
resentment prevailed largely among the i^jnred people, 
who seemed to be all the more miserable for the false 
splendour of the reign. 

Oonuneroial Belationa to Italy and Qennauy. — 
The French war contributed in many ways to heighten 
the feeling of English nationality. Our trade, our lan- 
guid, and our church received a new and powerful in- 
flnencB. In the early yeais of Edward lU.'s reign, 
Italian merchants were the great financiers of England, 
forming the taxes, and advancing loans to the Crown. 
Gradually the instinct of race, the influence of the Pope, 
and geographical position, contributed with the ndstakea 
of Edward's pohcy to make France the bead, as it were, 
of a confederation of Latin nationa Genoese shi[e 
served in the French fleet, Genoese bowmen fought at 
Crfecy, and English privateers retorted on Genoese com- 
merce throughout the course of the reign. In 1376 the 
Commons petitioned that all Lombarde might be ex- 
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polled the Mugdom, biisging amongst other charges 
against them that they were French epies. The Floren- 
tinea do not seem to have been equally odiouB, but the 
failure of die great firm of the Bardi in 1345, chiefly 
tbrongh its English engagements, obliged Edward to seek 
assistance elsewhere ; and he transferred the privilege of 
lending to the crown to the merchants of the rising Hanse 
Towns. In 1348 the GommonB complained that all the 
tin of Cornwall wae bought up and mostly exported by 
a German merchant The relations with the Hanseatic 
and Prosaian merchantB were not always tranquiL They 
^ere a haid-fisted, practical race, apt to make reprisal if 
they wffl« ill-treated; but their need of England, and 
fj^land's need of them, prevailed in the long run, and a 
rupture ended in a. new treaty of commerce with mutual 
concessions (1368). But this definit« transfer of English 
commerce fi«m Spain and Italy to Grermany is the only 
certain result of Edward HI.'s policy upon trade. Neither 
he nor his Council had any clear theory of promoting 00m- 
meree, except by keeping the seas dear, and the legislation 
of one session was often repealed in the next In 1364 
perfect freedom of trade was authorized, and, in particular, 
the wine trade witli Gascony was declfu^ open to 
Englishmen and aliens alike. In 1368 it was confined to 
aliens, and in 1369 was (^;ain opened to snch Englishmen 
as were large importera By the end of the reign, however, 
all trade with France was practically at an end ; the staple 
of wool was transferred from Calais to various English 
ports; and even the old trade with Flanders was em- 
barrassed by the growth of the French party in every 
town except Ghent 

Disuse of the French Languag^e, and Qeaeral 
Use of English. — It is more easy to trace the steps by 
Tvhich the French language was discarded from our speech 
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and literature. It had come elowly in during the I2th 
and 13th cantuiiea; had been introdnced into the law 
coorts in the reign of Bichaid L, and became the langnage 
of ofBcial documenti only under the first Edward. As 
late as the second Baton's War it was the mark of a 
foreigner not to be able to speak English. As, however, 
French was the language in which our kings conversed 
and our peers debated ; the language of law, conuuN«e, 
and romance literature, it rather etrei^thened than lost 
its hold with time. Koger Bacon tells us that in Henry 
lU.'s time, English, French, and X^tin were currently 
known, and Bohert of Gloucestsi said in the next reign — 
" For bat X man ken Franch one tetleth ot Mm lit (little) 
And low men boUeth to EoglUb u to their own tongne yet" 

Under Edward III. the practice of schools was to teach 
first I^%nch, then I^tin, and Eugliah little, if at all. 
Children in gentlemen's fitmiliss were taught to speak 
French, says one writer, "from the time that they be 
rocked in their cradle," and at school were compelled " to 
leave their own language and to construe their lessons in 
French" The result was that many French phrases and 
words strayed into the language even of the lower orders; 
the ploughman went to his work with the song of "Bien 
Tous sauve Dame Emme ;" and the be^ar implored alms 
" pour sainte charity." Still there were always many who 
never cared to acquire what after all was a strange lan- 
guage. The writer of the romance of Arthur and Merlin 
says that he had seen many nobles who " could say no 
French;" and Bolle, who died in 1349, says that he 
wrote for laymen who understood nothing but English 
Nor was the French actually current ; " French of Nor- 
folk," as some called it ; French " after the school of 
Stratford-le-Bow," as Chaucer terms it; the language of 
Paris or even of Bordeaux, At its best it was an antt' 
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quatod dialect, mispronounced and interpolated with 
formgn worda. As spoken, it often " turned into Eng- 
lish," to use the plitaae of a French master. There 
'was therefore every reason for giving it np, and the 
English war with France aupplied the motive. Men had 
heen proiid to speak the language of their K orman con- 
querors; they Bcomed to copy the conquered people. In 
1362 the chief -juatice, Sir Heniy Green, opened Parlia- 
ment with a Bpeech in English, and a formal enactment 
was passed that all pleas should henceforth he pleaded in 
English and enrolled in Latin ; the reason aeaigned being 
that the French tongue was much unknown in the realm. 
In spite of this statute the rolls of Farliament and other 
proceedings still continued to be kept in French, But 
the feeling which the ordinance expressed told upon 
flchool teaching, and two schoolmasters, Cornwall and 
Fenkridge, having substituted English for French about 
this time, 01 a little earlier, the change was introduced 
everywhere within about thirty years. It is doubtful if 
Edward IIL knew English. His son certainly spoke it, 
but not habitually. But Henry V. wrote lettera in good 
plain English. Katurally the change told last upon the 
court. It is very noticeable in literature. Gower had 
made a reputation by his French and Latin poems, when 
the success of Chaucer as an English poet induced him to 
attempt the great work by which he is chiefly known. 
The popularity of the writings of Wycliffe and his followers 
no doubt contributed also to familiarise the upper class 
with their own language. 

Increased Fo'wer of the Church under Edwarp 
H. — The reign of Edward IL had been very favourable 
to the power of the clergy. The mortmain laws, forbid- 
ding the alienation of land to the church, were constantly 
set aside hy special authoriBations to purchase in favour 
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of parttRuIu monaateriee. Intheaattunnof 1316£dwud 
IL was at York, and seema to tiave held an infomal 
Farliament of nobles and cle^y. The clergy took advan- 
tage of the abaence of the Commons to get the royal assent 
to a aeries of deciaiom on disputed points of jnrisdictdon. 
The miachierous r^hts of choroh sanotuaiy to felosa were 
extended agun ; the spiritual courts got juriedictiou in 
mattere concerning the clergy ; and it was enacted that 
no diatmint should be levied within the old estates of the 
chutcb. The church was not to be hindered by the state 
from excommniucaUng the king's subjects \ and in return, 
clergymen employed by the state were to be exempt from 
residence in their benefices. Altogether, more miacbieTouB 
proTiaiona than these " articles of the clergy," as they are 
called, coold scarcely have been framed Presently a 
new concession of great consequence was made, Ihe 
pope, at the instigation of the King of France, had ordered 
an inquiry to be made into the conduct of the Knigbte 
Templar. This order of knighthood, founded to defeod 
the Holy Sepulchre, had become generally odioos &om 
the pride and grasping character of its members, was 
flagrantly immoral, and was aaid on good grounds to he 
tainted with infidelity. After a process of some years, 
the pope thought it better to disaolve the order (1312). 
It now became a qoeetion in England what was to be 
done with the rich estates which the En^hta Templar 
possessed. The king and nohlea held that they ought to 
revert to the families of the original donors, since tbe 
order to which they were given had ceased to exist, aod 
the judges being consulted, declared this to be their 
opinion also. Such a transfer would have been very 
nseful in several ways; for the crown revenue was insuffi- 
cient, the church lands on which military service oould 
not be increased wene already too numerous, and the day 
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for monastic and knightly order had quite gone by. Bot 
the pope and the English clergy disliked the precedent 
of giving back church lands to the laity, and insisted that 
the poseesaione of the Templars ought to be tranaferted 
to the other crusading order of St John of Jerusalem. 
For eleven years Edward refused to carry out this bull, 
though he eeems to have given the Hospitallers (as the 
Knights of St. Joha were sometimeB called) temporary 
possesaion of their rivals' lands in cases where the crown 
was interested. But in 1323 the De Spensers, who had 
probably been bribed to support Qte claims of the Hospi- 
tallers, procured the< passing of a statute by which the 
transfer was formally decreed, and though it was not 
thoroughly cwried out till the next reign, the precedent 
was in this way eetahlished that ch)irch lands could not 
he forfeited for any abuae, or secularised again under any 
circumstances. Accordingly, though the numerous estates 
of alien princes were repeatedly sequestered during the 
French wars of the third Edward and his successors, they 
were only kept in trust for the church, and either restored 
in time of peace to their original poaaessors, or applied to 
pious purposes in connection with English foundations. 

National Ohurdi Favoured. — Under Edward IIL 
the clergy seemed to maintain their ascendancy. Thirteen 
churchmen of eminence were chancellors fifteen times, 
while only four laymen rose to that dignity, and these 
were forced on the king by Failiament. The list of royal 
treaeuiers shows that that office also was commonly held 
by a bishop till during the last years of the reign. The 
reason of this strong preference for churchmen is uncertain 
Edward and his eldest son had their fu!l share of super- 
stition, and made frequent offerings to shrines. Possibly, 
when ao many gentlemen were engrossed by war, it may 
have been difficult to find laymen who were qualified for 
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th« highest posta. But, as the ling's predilectdon was 
certainlf not shared by FarliameiLt, which petitioned in 
1371 againat the employment of cleiks as not "jnaticeable,' 
that is, as not onswenble to law lot their conduct, it is 
probable that the king's teal intention was to put law and 
lOTenue under the conduct of pliant and unscrupulooB 
minist«is accountable onlj to himselfl The policy, how- 
ever, had as effect which was not designed. Choieh- 
men natorally recommended churchmen for employment, 
and a number of tonsuied officials grew into import- 
ance in the loyal service, and came to legatd the king 
as their proper master. iCfow, the policy of the popes who 
were living during the whole of the ragn at Aviguou, 
and were mere creatures of the Xing of France, was 
naturally French in the extreme. Whether it were David 
of Scotland, or Philip or John of France, who wished to 
embarrass English policy, he could always count upon the 
support of the pope. It was the popa who contrived that 
the heiress of Flanders should many the Duke of Bur- 
gundy instead of the Earl of Cambridge. Whenever 
France was hard pressed, cardinals came forward to medi- 
ate in the interests of humanity ; and when fortune turned 
against England, the interests of humanity seemed to be 
forgotten at Avignon. At Calais, at Poitiers, and at 
Bi^tigni, Papal nuncios were conspicuous by their regard 
for French policy. Moreover, the pope, claiming to be 
arbiter over princes, pronounced EdwM^'a claim upon 
France to be bad, and would not sign any documenb in 
which the title of King of France was given to him. It 
was a proverb in England after our victories, that the pope 
had turned Frenchman and God English. Accident 
brought about a formal rupture for a time. The Bishop 
of Ely, Thomas de L'isle, whose quarrel with Lady Blanche 
Wake has been mentionedf finding that the Primate took 
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the ling's part, &ed into France, and Icx^d a complaint 
i^ainst Edward at Avignon. The pope took the matter 
up warmly, and cited the English jndgee to appear before 
him. Some of these citations were actoally bioi^ht into 
Ei^land in apite of the king's writ forbidding them, and 
were fastened to the doora of churcbea in the district of 
Ely. But none of the persona cited paid the smallest re- 
gard to them. Thos aentencee of excommnnication were 
promulgated, and the body of one who had died unab- 
aolved wea dug up and thrown ontnide the cbtuchyard. 
This only increased the indignation in England, and the 
next papal emiasariea who were captoxed were com- 
mitted to Ifewgate, and died there of the severe treatment 
they Bustained, or, by one aecoont, on the gallons (1358). 
Thomas de L'isle dying, the matter was finally adjusted 
by diplomatiata. But the victory rested with king and 
people ; and it showa the chained atote of feeling in Eng- 
land that the king made no aubmiaaion, though the pope 
went through the form of absolving him. 

Popes unpopular under Edward III. — Under 
these circumatoncea, it ia not wonderful if the legislation 
of the reign, thon;^ favourable to the native church, waa 
hoatile to ita foreign head. The jurisdiction of the chnrch 
iu England waa fenced roimd with additional securities ; 
so that the clei^, on proof of their orders, were exempted 
&om punishment by the secular courts for any crime but 
treason. But when, in 1366, Pope Urban V. claimed the 
arreaia of the yearly tribute of 1000 marks — granted by 
John in sign of vassalage, discontinued for seventeen years 
by Edward I., paid up by Edward IL, and now disused 
agtun for thirty-three yean — Parliament set the matter at 
rest for ever, by declaring that John had no right to 
bind the kingdom without consent of the Estates. Pope 
Urban had threatened process at law in his 01m court; the 
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EfltatM replied tiut they would support the kit^ in liia 
resistance. 80 tike dlagracefal tribute wm blotted ont 
Bnt the connectioii with Rome was ehown in other way& 
The pope claimed the right of inveitiiig bishopB, not only 
with the Bpiritnal office, bnt with the lands and ptopertf 
of their reepectiTB Bees, The crown habitoally met this 
by forcing the biahope to sign a reuonciation of the 
clauses in queetion. Bnt the pope also claimed the right 
of appointing to bishopries and private Hringa throuf^out 
England, by special deeds of grant, which were called 
proTisioos. This interfered with the rights of cathedral 
chapters and of lay patrons \ and as the papal nominees 
for benefices were often foieignere excused from residence, 
many parishee in En^and were deprived of their pastors, 
and many English clugymen of the prefwment they might 
naturally have expected. As early as 1343, au Act wae 

I passed forbidding papal provisions to be brongfat into 
England ; and, by a statute of the next year, offenders 
were to be punished with outlawry or perpetual imprison- 

, ment, or were to abjure the realm. In 1353, these penal- 
ties, with forfeiture of goods, were extended to anyone 
who appealed from the king's courts to the pope's ; and, 
in 1364, sU the legislation on the subject was consolidated 
and enlarged, with penalties against the persons presented 
and against their aiders and abettore. Like most lava 
of the time, these were not carried into effect at onca. 
Edward even agreed, in 1375, to remit the penalties im- 
posed by the statute ; but this was only an arrangement 
with the pope in favour of persons already presented, who 
could not decently be sacrificed. The Act remained in 
force, and was renewed under Riobaid IL (1390), and 
slightly added to under Henry IV. (1401). Befor* the 
end of the century it was so thoroughly established that 
the nniversitiee (1399) complained of the lose of the 
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patronage, which the popes had often bestowed on deeerr- 
, ing students. Tet the general effects of the measure were 
good ; it freed parbhee from absentees, took away from 
the clergy the inducement to look to Eomo for reward, 
and made the Church of England moio thoroughly 
DationaL For many years after Edward IIL's death, the 
popes were not men to whom patronage in any part of the 
Church could safely be entrusted. 

Quarrel between the UniverBities and the 
Friars. — In connection with these statutes of Frovisois, 
or Praemunire, as they are sometimes called from the first 
word of the royal writ for enforcing them, we may 
notice an ordinance (1366) requiring the Mendicant 
Friars to abstain fejm procuring bulls against the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. This had reference 
to a quarrel of long standing. The friars used every 
method to entice students into their orders ; and many 
parents were accordingly afraid to send their sons to 
the univeisitiea. It was said the number of students 
had declined four-fiAhs in 1367^ and if we allow for 
the effects of the Black Death and the war, a great 
falling off will appear probable. The universities, how- 
ever, ascribed the decline obiefiy to the friars, and ordered 
that they should receive no scholar of the uniperaity in 
future into their order till he was eighteen years of age. 
The restriction seems reasonable ; and it is difficult to un- 
derstand why the king repealed it, unless he hoped to re- 
establish peace by cancelling all cliangte that had been 
made during the quarreL The result of his interference 
was, that the feud between the university and the orders 
was embittered, and that the friars got freah confidence, 
and presently removed their applications to Some for 
support. AU the more did opinion in Oxford bvour 
reformation in the church, and condemn the popes. [l' 



CHAPTER X. 

THE MINORITY OF RICHARD II. 

Aooeesion and Coronation of Bichard H— 
Kichaid of Boideaaz came to tite thione in a time of great 
national peril A combined iPrencli and Spanish fleet 
invested the coasts, ravaged the Isle of Wight^ borned 
Hastings, and obtained the foitresB of Ardres, near Calaia, 
by the treason of its German commaoder. In Aquit^e 
the last English Emny sustained a minous de&at under 
Sir Thomas Felton, and the general and many gentlemen 
of the province were taken prisoners. , There waa war 
again on the Scotch borders, and the town of Boxbmgb, 
then held by the English, was bnmed, with Hie slaughter 
of all its people. It was impossible to attempt any 
reprisab, for the treasury was quite empty, and it seemed 
inexpedient to summon Parliament while the harvest was 
still out, and the coasts still in danger. Daring eight 
years of peace the receipts of the English exchequer, 
swelled by ransoma and other occasional sources, had 
averaged X HO ,000 a year. No economies bad then been 
made, partly, perhaps, because there were old arrears to 
dischaige, bat chiefly, no doabt, because Edward HL 
delighted in the magnificence of a eumptnooa coort, and 
was a patron of the art«, and a liberal giver. The habit of 
expense lingered on even when the state of the coontiy 
demanded instant retrenchment; and the young king's 
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coronation wbs a scene of costly profusion. In October 
the Detates met to consult on the puhlic needs. 

Balance of Parties in the Govenunent. — ^The 
first reform that the coontrjr desired was imqueBliouahly 
a change of gOTemment. There seemed every reason to 
aaticipat« it. John of Gaunt had abated his old pride, 
shown himself the most courteous and afiable of men m 
public, and was known to meditate leaving England to 
vindicate his title to the crown of Castile, Sir Peter de 
Ja Maie was released &om prison, and was again elected 
Speaker of the Commons. When it became a question of 
naming a committee of peers to advise with the Commons, 
the namee were selected evenly from both parties ; and 
the Duke of Lancaster took advantage of the interim to 
vindicate hims^ from the chaises of treason that had 
been broi^ht against him in the Lower House. Eut 
though the Commons excused themselves, and pointed 
out that bhey had asked him to advise them, they recom- 
mended the nomination of a council, on which only two 
out of nine were Lancastrians. The duke was strong 
enough to disconcert this arrangement, and the list actually 
selected was taken evenly from the two parties, compris- 
ing the Bishop of Salisbury and Lord Latimer among the 
Lancastrian six. So, too, the Lancastrians retained a fall 
share of the great offices of state, the Lancastrian chail- 
cellor being retained, and an old official, the Bishop of 
Exeter, made treaanrer. Nominally, little was done in 
the way of reform. But the Commons were allowed to 
appoint two commissioners to receive and disburse the 
money frem the new taxes ; and they punished Alice 
Ferrers for hei malpractices by banishment and for- 
feiture. Ger husband afterwards succeeded in getting 
the sentence of exile reversed, and a part of her lands 
restored. 
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tTnpopnlaiity of the King's Uacl«s. — ^It was soon 
evident that the Dake of Lancaetei was atUl the real rtiler 
of the coontiy. As bochi u tiie teuoii for warlike pre- 
pantions approaclied, he eacceeded in getting complete 
control of the finances, under the excuse of fitting out a 
gnat expedition. But part; feeling ran so high that the 
nominal division of power between the (wo factions onl; 
•erred to paralyse the Enj^h arms. When Thomas of 
Woodstock, the duke's voonger brother, engaged a Span- 
ish fleet, a portion of the English ciews positively lefuEed 
to asnst him, in spite of the uri^nt remonstrances of tbeii 
commander. Lord Pitz-Waltw. Bnt for this mntinr. it was 
sald.thewholeSpanishfleetwouldhavebeendestToyed. A 
disaster of the same kind occuired again when the Duke 
of Lancastei's fleet put to sea, 8ii Hugh Coartenay en- 
gaged the Spaniards with the vanguard, and was over- 
powered and taken prisons!, through the fault. It was 
said, of John of Gaunt, who did not come up in time to 
support him. When the duke at last put to sea, he was 
' beaten back disgracefully at St Malo. KeTertheless, for- 
tune this year, on the whole, favoured the English. The 
King of Castile was involved in a war with Portugal; the 
French coasts were ravaged, and Cherbourg occupied; and 
the Scotch were beaten at sea, and induced to conclude » 
truce. Everything seemed to show that the nation had 
lost none of its warlike genius, when its enterprises were 
conducted by nobles or gentlemen, and not interfered with 
by John of Gaunt. An unhappy accident added to his 
unpopularity. 

Hairley and Soh&keL — Among those who followed 
him from England, to asaiat the invasion of Spain by the 
Black Prince, had been a Lincolnshire gentleman, Robert 
Hawley, who had distinguished himself in the French 
\Tar8 by taking the Castle of Havre, Hawley and a 
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Inother-iii-arma, Sohokel, weia Incky eiioi^;li to capture a 
Spanish prince o{ the hlood, the Coude de Denia, at the 
battle of ^avarette, and ^reed to take Alfonso, the eldest 
son of their prisoner, as a hostage for the father's lansom, 
which seems, later on, to have been fixed at the enormous 
sum of 75,000 Spanish doubloons, or about £46,000. It 
'was always a question whether the crown might not claim 
an important prisoner; hut, in this case, Hswley and 
Schaksl arranged, in 1376, that they should reoeire£3000 . 
for expenses, ahoald pay the Prince of Wales 5000 doub- 
loons, and should give the Mng a third of the remainder. 
3o matters stood till the accession of Richard, when John 
of Gaunt thought it desirable for his own interesta in 
Spain, or, as he said, for the kingdom's, that a prisoner of 
each importance should not be allowed to return. He 
tried to buy the young count of his captore, but offered too 
small a price, and they, imagining, it would seem, that he 
only wanted money, were willing to give him £1000 for 
a passport to take the prisoner out of Enghind. Certain 
persons were then induced to set up a claim in the king's 
courts to a part share in the prisoner, and Hawley and 
Schakel were ordered to produce him. They concealed 
him, and were committed to the Towot by Parliament 
(Oct. 1377), After a captivity of some months, daring 
which the young cuunt could not be traoed, the prisoners 
seem to have been brought oat again for trial in court, and 
contrived to knock down their guard and escape to the 
sanctuary at Westminster. The Duke of Lancaster was 
just then at St Malo, but the conneil took up the matter 
warmly, and commiaeioned Sir Balf Perrers, an official of 
long standing, and Sir Alexander Boxhnll, the governor of 
the Tower, to take a company of fifty men-at-arms and 
bring away the fugitives. Unhappily, the cause of the 
two men was popular; the right of asylam was prized; 
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and the men-atAinu, {earing a rsacne, and em^ed at 
Hawley's gallant leastance, alew him on the etepe of the 
altar, and killed one of the church aervante who temon- 
atrated at his side. Bchakel eairendered, and was taken 
hack to prison. There can he no doubt th&t Hawley vbs 
foully moideted. Bnt when the aichhishop and fiTe 
Inshope ezconununicated all who had counBelled or abetted 
the Tiolstioa of the miechieTOUS rights^ of aaylmn, only 
excepting the king, the king's mother, and the Duke of 
Lancaster, though they did no more than puhlic sentiment 
demanded, they did enough to alarm and irritate stateeiuKL 
Though the duke had been out of England, it was thought 
he had been consulted in the matter, and it was certain 
the measures taken had been in his interest. When 
he letnnied to England he spoke sharply against his 
old enemy the Bishop of London, who had refused to 
confer with the councU befoTe publishing tiie smitence of 
ezcommtmication, and said that, if the king desired it, he 
would ride to London and bring back the malapert bishop 
to answer for himself before the council, in spite of the 
London labhla It was said he meditated a general at- 
bck upon the church at the next Parliament, the impoa- 
£on of heavy taxes, and the abolition of mischieyous 
privil^es. 

Support of Wybliffe by QoTemment. — Other 
ciicnmstances favoured this supposition. The prosecntion 
of Wycliffe had been renewed in the early part of 1378, 
and a number of fresh charges had been brought against 
hir", still bearing more, however, on church government 
than on church doctrine. In fact, the two were inextri- 
cably connected in Wycliffe's mind. Atdently disliking 
the papal rule, he embraced every opinion that undermined 
it; declared that Ujrmen might arraign the pope; that 
he could not excommunicate any who were not cut off 
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from Christ b; their own act« ; that the cfaoioh might be 
deprived of its temporalities if it fiuled to disdiarge it« 
duties } and that the secular power was bound to despoil 
a corrupt chnich onder pain of damnation. These viewa 
'wete not likely to be acceptable in the highest quaiters. 
But in England it was well underetood that Wydifie held 
others which were even more offenaive to a large portion 
of the deigy. He canied his doctrine of church endow- 
ments to the conclusion that parishioners might refuse to 
pay tithes to a parish priest of notoriously bad life, and 
divert them instead to private charity. He considered 
that temporal lords also held their lands by service to 
God, like £efs from a suzerain, and forfeited them by dis- 
loyalty of any kind, whether it were immoral life or folse 
doctrine, It is possible thatWyoliffe himself meant little 
more by tins than that propertiy had its duties as well as 
its rights ; but it is certain that in a time of ferment his 
teaching might be made the excuse, as it in &ct was, for 
a general attack upon property. He held other views, 
also, that were unsound by the teaching of the times. He 
legu-ded Scripture as the only rule ttf laitlk; taught that 
the consecrated host in the eucharist was not changed 
into Christ's body, though Christ was present in it ; and 
was accused of believing the eternity of matter, and the 
doctrine of predestination, and of explainii^ Christ's 
nature as a second Trinity, Above all, he hated the 
friars with abeolnte intensity, declared their teaching blas- 
phemous and suggested that all Christdan men should 
unite to stone them, 01 at least eupprees them, and confis- 
cate their possessions. Ther« is no question that Wydiffe 
-was a man of mngular power and hones^, devoting 
himself to reform abuses, and teaching much that has since 
been accepted as true by Englishmen, But titere can be 
no doubt, also, that be was violent in his language, and 
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fond of putting subtle distinctions of no real importance 
into BD epigrammatical form that attntcted attention. 
Henc« he bu been accnaed of diahonestj, bo inadeqnato 
hare his explanutions appeared to those who do not stndy 
bis writings. Fot instance, he taught that God himself 
could not give civil dondnion for ever, and explained it to 
mean that civil dominion would naturally pass away at 
the millennium. In the same way, he, or bis foUowen, 
toaght that God ought to obey the devil \ meaning, as 
two of them explained it, that God owes the devil the 
obedience of love, by which he loves and punishes him. 
Al a teacher, Wycliffe'e influence throughout England 
was enormous, and in 1377, when the Pope sent orders 
to Oxford to imprison him, the chancelloT dared not exe- 
cute them, and was obliged to ask WycIifFe to consent to 
a nominal restraint. For yearn past he had been labour- 
ing on a translation of the Bible into English, and bad 
probably by this time btongbt out the Giospels, as well as 
rnnoy sermons and controversial tracts. Then, again, he 
had instituted an order of Poor Priests, recruited largely 
from Oxford, clad in russet dresses that reached down to 
theii heels, and going about barefoot to preach and mini^ 
ter in n^lected parishes. It ia probable that they also 
heard confeesions, though Uiis cannot have been r^ular; 
and they were licensed in the large diocese of Lincoln, by 
its bishop, John Bokyngham. Ifot unnatorally, there- 
fore, Wycliffe had a large party in the country, at Oxford, 
and among the parish clergy, because he opposed the 
friars ; and among laymen, because they did not yet un- 
derstand that Wycliffe's doctrine of property threatened 
the selfish landlord as well as the cormpt priest Nor 
can it be donbted that most of the religions earnestness of 
the times was among Wycliffe's followers. Yet Ma 
doctrine, was so manifestly heretical, that it moat have 
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been condeioned bj the coancil of Lambetli (Marctil378), 
in spite of tiie warm partiaanahip of the Londoners, if the 
Frmcess Dowager of Wales had not sent down Sir I<ode 
Clifford to forbid the bishops to proceed. With people 
and court against them they dared not disobey. The 
interference hoe often been ascribed to the influence of 
John of Gaunt, who had patronised Wycliffe on bis first 
trial It was probably the act of the collective council. 
Wycliffe had been repeatedly employed on matters of state 
afEbcting the po^'s claims, and only seven months ago 
had given a written opinion, at request of the council, to 
the effect that it was lawful' to forbid the export of money 
collected for the pope. Government could not afford to 
eaoriffce the ablest of its partisans, and John of Gaunt no 
doubt concurred with the council, and was perhaps well 
inclined to Wycliffe personally. ' Bat there is no reason 
to suppose that the duke ever held or inclined to Wycliffe's 
opinions. His own special friends or confessors were 
friars; some of his strongest paitisans were bishops; in 
his private character lie was a profligate and supetstitious 
man; and he afterwards turned decidedly against the 
refonneis. For a time, however, he certainly enjoyed 
the credit of sharing Wycliffe's views, and men anticipated 
that the second Parliament would witness a concerted 
attack on the church. 

Parliament of Qlouoester. — But though the pie- 
caution was taken of summoning the Estates to Gloucester 
(Oct. 20, 1378), where they would he under the Influence 
of the king's uncles, who bad great property in those parts, 
the church and, for the time, Westminster sanctuary 
escaped untouched. The scandal of Hawle/s murder 
seems to have saved the abbey ; and churchmen and lay- 
men took advantage of the distance from London to lay 
the burden of taxation upon the inerchanta as the richest 
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clua. The oourt «u >tTOI^( uioQgli, horever, to |»CNnm 
the le-enactment of £dinnl L'a Btatnte (1276) for punish- 
ing tluxe who denaed or Bpraad &1m news against the 
great men of the realm. It ia noticeable that in this Fai- 
liament the coatom of appointing a oommittee of Peers to 
sit with and aaaiat the Comnuma, which had been intro- 
dnoed in the laat iliree Pailiamenta, waa abandoned; and 
the old practice waa resomed, b; which the Tarioue Estates 
named committeea to oonfer together. The Pailiament 
broke ap quietly, and we learn, incidentally, that the 
cloister-gieen of St Fetei's Abbey, in which the Eatates 
were lodged, was rained by men wrestiing and playing 

As InteimlBsion of War. — During the next two 
yearn fortune eeemed to he mote ptopitioas to England. 
The French arms were distzacted by toTolta in Brittany 
and Flandeia; oui Engliah aimy, under the Eul of 
Buckingham, penetrated as &r as Eheims ; and Berwick 
waa taken bock from the Scotch, who had surprised it 
A defeat of the combined Spanish and French fleet, off 
Einaale, in Ireland, cleared tJie English seas of pirates for 
a time (July 20, 1380). Above all, the deaUi of Charles 
V. (Sept. 16, 1380) &eed England from its most dangerous 
enemy, and his socoesaor, Charles YL, was a boy tmly 
ten years old. 

The war accordingly languished between France and 
En^end, and would, perhaps, have died out altogether 
had there not been a ecbism in the chnrch (1376), in 
which France supported a Fi^iohman, Clement YIL, and 
England the Italian, Urban TI, But both countries were 
so thoroughly drained by this time of money and men, 
that even the call to a new cmaade met with little responae 
among the two rival peo^Jea. 

Imposition of a FoU-Tax.— Mieanwhile tzonble of a 
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new kind waa coining apan England. Tlie devic« of the 
Farliameut of Glonceater for throwing all taxation upon 
the merchants could not be earned oat, ptobably because 
the merchants could not export wool with an increased 
daty. It became necessary, therefore, to proride eome 
additional taxation for 1379, and the plan of a poll-tax, 
which had boeo fiist approved in 1377, was revived. 
Then fooipenoe a-bead had been levied from every person 
JD the country over the age of fourteen, and not "an honest 
beggar" ; now a graduated tariff was drawn up to adjust 
the payments to rank and fortune. An earl was to pay four 
pounds ; a baron or baronet, two ; a knight, one ; a ser- 
geant of the law, two ; an ordinary barrister or a great 
merchant, one ; a small squire or merchant, aiz shillingd 
and eightpence; and labouring menand women, foorpence 
each. The clergy taxed themselves separately, but in pro- 
portion, the bishops ranking as eails, This tax was un- 
questionably on a fairer principle than the first poll-tax ; 
and it hod the advantage of varying the burden oft taxa- 
tion, which, for some time past, had weighed much too 
heavily on a single class. But small aa the sum asked 
from the poorest class was. It was more than many could 
afford, and aer& murmured with justice that they, who by 
law could not even own property, were required to pay 
taxes. The evasions, accordingly, were so numerous, and 
the expense of collecting so great, that the Treasury only 
received £22,000, when it hod calculated, perhaps un- 
reasonably, on obtaining X6 0,000. The returns appear to 
show that the population had not yet recovered the Black 
Death, and was atill little over 2,000,000. At first, Par- 
liament seemed inclined to renounce the unpopular tax, 
and to throw the blame of the national bankruptcy on the 
kii^B ministers (Jan. 30, 1380). But a change of admia- 
iatration produced bo little effect that before the end of 
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the yeai the Treasury was still in debt to the amoont of 
£160,000, mncli more tfa&n k fear's income. In eheer 
despair, the Estates resolved to revert to the poll-tax, uid 
to toeble ths asseasment; leaving i^ however, to the towns 
to rate tbemselvea as they ohose, provided no one paid lees 
than a groat, and no one more than sixty. The harden 
would thns fall chiefly on the country people. As the 
harvests for some yean past had been good, it waa peiiiape 
thought that they conld bear more taxation. Probably 
the higher payments for the rich were retained in some 
degree at least, as we know that priests were taxed six 
shillings and eightpence. Bat the rates for the richer 
classes do not seem to have been raised in proportion to 
those imposed on the lower, and these last were exorbitant 
Twelve pence to a farm labours represented a fortnight's 
work in haying-time. 

InBurreotion of the Oommoos. — Accordingly, 
when the returns fram the tax-collectora came into the 
Treasury, it was found that no more had been collected 
now the tax was a shilling, than two years ago when it 
was fourpence. Evidently there were great arrears some- 
where, and John Leg, a royal official, with a partner, pro- 
posed to the Treasury to pay a sum of money down for 
the amount still due in Kent, Hertfordshire, and the 
eastern counties, provided the royal justiciaries might be 
instructed to assist him in collecting it. The collectors now 
employed acted with intentional brutality, in the hope of 
farcing people to pay up the tax. There was thns a general 
excitement; and when one Thomas Baker, of Fobbing 
in Essex, who had been himself a collector on the first 
occasion, was summoned before the justiciary to show his 
accounts, he easily persuaded his neighbours that a new 
tai had been imposed, and headed a riot before which 
judges and tax-gatherers fled precipitately. Before long 
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6,000 mea were in arms in Essex alone, and vhile some 
went into HertfordBhire to rouse the conntry, the greater 
Dnmber ciosaed the river into Kent. The time (May 30; 
1381) waa very favourable to an inenrrection, for the Earl 
of Cambridge had taken one army into Portugal, and an- 
other small force had gone northwards to escort the Dake 
of Lancaster, who was commissioned to conclude a treaty 
with Scotland. Moreover, men's minds were fired by the 
partial sncceas of -a popular insurrection in Handera, where 
the men of Ghent were waging war against all nobles and 
gentlemen. The men of Kent had special cause for com-- 
plaint, as the seneschal of Dover Castle, otherwise hated 
for his pursuit of a fugitive bondsman, had lately been ■ 
reviving unpopukr rights of jurisdiction with the support 
of the Duke of Lancaster. They rose so instantaneously 
and in such numbers that the king's mother, who had 
just been visiting the ehiine of S1> Thomas of Canterbury, 
drove in a day irom Canterbury to the Tower ; but though 
she had been stopped on the road and rudely treated, the 
council disregarded the rising, and assumed it would die 
out * The leaders, however, hod gone too fer to draw back, 
and the general excitement was such that <^d and yonng 
flocked together armed with a:^ and clubs and msty 
bows and arrows. 

MilBter of Inaurgents oa Blaoklieath. — ^Thefr 
first tendenvous was Blackheath, and by the way they 
killed all judges, lawyers, and officers of courts, burned 
all rolls and records, and compelled the masters of schools 
to swear that they would abatun from teaching reading 
and writing. Their first idea was to associate the nobles 
and gentry with them, and at Rochester they compelled 
tiie seneschal of the castle, Sir John Newton, to accom- 
pany them as chief oaptun. They forced all they met, 
among whom were many pilgrims, to swear that they 
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mmld be bithfiil to King Bichud and tlie Commons, that 
they would nsrer submit to a King John, that tbej would 
oomio on ^11 to join t^** rising, snd tKah tbdy Would cot^ 
Mat to no tax in futon but the <dd fifteenth. By Uw 
time the insuigeDts wen mnstend on BlBokheatlL, the; 
wen estimated at 60,000. 

NegfotiationB with the OonnciL — ^The Bishop of 
Bochester was sent to confer with them, snd ssked them 
to pu^ forward a leader ss Bpckesman. Wst Tyler at 
once >: stepped out. He hod been aerrsnt of a I^ondon 
marohsnt, Bichord Lyon, in France, and, baling gone to 
lire at Dsitford, is said to have killed a oollactor who to* 
salted his dsnghter. He spoke with great fluency and 
efi'ect, stating tiie common grievances, and declaring that 
the insurgents wen all ready to go home if the king would 
give them promise of redress. The bishop and Sir John 
ITewton, who was deputed to Accompany him, nportod 
this answer ; utd Sic John assnied the king that the peo- 
ple would only be satisfied with a penonal interview, hut 
that he need not apprehend any violence. There was a 
warm discussion in the council, and the archhiahop," who 
was then chancellor, and Bobert de Halea, the treasarer, 
strongly opposed the idea of a conference with those 
"shoeless ribalds," ss the Frimste styled them. Bat 
otiier counsela pnvailed, and next morning the young 
king was rowed down in a barge to Botherhitfae.- At 
sight of the wild mob ehoating to greet him, " as though 
all the derils of hell had been among them," the lards in 
attendance were alarmed, and wonld not snfTer him to 
land Ifeither would the insurgents deolan their wishes 
faim the bank, so the king was rowed back to the Tower, 
and the attempt at negotiation only left the people mon 
exasperated than before. 

Soba, Ball's Sermon and Manife&toee.— Down 
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to thie time it ie probable tliat the insurgents ^generally 
might have been quieted by promisee of redreea. Bat 
the report of the words used by the Ibrimate, and the dis- 
tmst ahovn by- the ling and cooncil, inclined the people 
to listen to more; violent counsels. At Mtudstone they 
had b^en ont of the archbishop's prison a certain John 
Ball, who, if not one of Wycliffe's " poor priests," preached 
doctrines, very similar to theirs ; whose dislike of the 
b^her orders had not been softened by a long captivity; 
and whose self-confidence had not been diminished by 
the coming troe of his < prophecy that a great crowd 
should 'deliver him. £ejis!said to have preached to the 
mnltitade at Blickhciath,; beginning his sermon with the 
lines — 



" What have we deserved," he went on to say, " or why 
sbonld we thns be kept in servitude % We are all come 
from the same parents, Adam and Eve; whereby can 
they say or show that they are greater lords than we are, 
except that they cause iis to labour and to earn what they 
spend; they are clothed in snmptoous apparel, and we are 
habited in poor doth; they have their wine, spices, and 
good bread, and we have the chaff and drink water ; we 
are termed their bondsmen, and unless we serve them 
readily we Ke beaten. Gtod has now given us the day 
when we can shake off the yoke of bondage and he &ee. 
Wherefore we must play the man, and like good husband- 
men clear the land of weeds that are choking its proper 
increase." It is said he explained this last counsel by a 
proposal to kill all nobles and gentry, all judges and 
lawyers, and generafiy all who might be thought dangerous; 
and to put all men on the same footing of rank and rig}it 
before the law. He himself admitted that he had diftwn 
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up lettera in rude proae and doggrel rhymee, alluding to 
the poem of Fien Plowman, and profeesing to come 
from John Sheep, a prieet, who bidi Fieis Ploirman 
go to his wo^ and chaatiae well Hob the lobber, and 
look only to one head. Theee lettera were seat into the 
different countiea; they were clearly intended to provoke 
• general rising nnder orders &om Wat Tyler; and aa Uie 
book quoted had suggested destroying robbera out of the 
book of the living, the advice was certainly unsafe ra 
worse. The popular leaders at thia time ireie said to 
have conceived the idea of exterminating the i^pei 
classes, and breaking up England into counties, ovor each 
of which one of themselves shoold be head. But sach a 
plnn could not be made public. The insurgents generally 
desired only a change of government, with John Ball for 
primate and chaacellor, a general enfraachiaement, and 
the property in fee of the landa they occupied. 

Bnmiiig of the Savoy and Temple. — The in- 
euigenta now marched upon London. It ought to have 
been easy to keep them out of the city, aa the only ap- 
proach to it was by London Bridge, and the mayor and 
chief citizens proposed to defend it But the Londoners 
generally, and even three of the aldermen, were well in- 
clined to the rebels, and declared they would not let the 
gates be shut against their friends and neighboois, and 
would kill the mayor himself if he attempted to do ik 
So on the evening of Wednesday, June 13, the ineuigents 
began to stream in across the bridge, and next morning 
marched their whole body across the river, and proceeded 
at once to the Savoy, the splendid palace of the Doke of 
Lancaster. Proclamation was made that any one fonnd 
stealing the smallest article would be beheaded j and the 
palace was then wrecked and burned with all the forma- 
lities of a Bolemn act of justice. Gold and silver plate 
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-was ebattered with .battle-axee and tlkiown into the 
Thames ; rings and smaller jewels were brayed in mortars ; 
silk and embroidered dreasea were trafinpled under feet 
and torn up. Then the Temple was burned with all its 
muniments. The poet Gower was among the lawyers 
who had to save their lives by fl^ht, and ho passed 
several nights in the woods of Essex, oovered with grass 
and leaves, and liring on acorns. Then the great house 
of the Hospitallers at Clerkenwell was destroyed, taking 
seven days to bum. The chief motive in this case was 
the anger a^inst Bobert de Hales, the master of the 
order, who was Lord Treasurer. This completed the 
work of havoc for the day, and before ile close, many of 
the insurants were lying drunk about the streets, having 
been well plied with wine* by their London friends, and 
having also found many cellars left open for them. Tba,i 
evening a council was held in the Tower, and it was pro- 
posed to sally out and make a general slaughter of the 
rebels. There was no lack of soldiers. The garrison of 
the Tower numbered 600 heavy-armed men and 600 
archers; Sir Bobert Knolles had 120 men with him 
guarding his own house; Sir Ferdiccas d'Albret, another 
veteran soldier, was abo in London; and altogether it 
was estimated that 8,000 men could be raised. Walworth, 
the mayor, reconunended this plan. But the Earl of 
Salisbury opposed it, thinking that it was better to nego- 
tiate, as a failure, if arms were tried, would be irreparable. 
So the council resolved to drift, witb the natural result, 
that the next day had almost ruined the state. 

The Tower in the hapds of the Mob, who com- 
mit many Murders. — For although Wat Tyler, who 
now commanded, could not keep hia men from getting 
drunk at night, he had them well in hand during the day; 
and recruits poured in from every ijuarter now that the 
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march Dpoa London and its Boccessfnl occnpatdon began 
to be knoim. A body of men was detached to Higbbniy 
to bum another house of the Hospitallera. The rest, 
under Tyler, surrotinded the Tower, and threatened to 
etorm it if the king did not come out to speak to them. 
The council leeolved to lifik it, and appointed a rendez- 
Toue at Mile-End, whither, accordingly, the body of the 
iiiBUrgents repaired. The king and his court, comprising 
seTerol earls and barons, went safely among them, quieted 
them with a promise of charters of emancipation, and 
persuaded a great number to return home. Sut during 
the inteiriew, Wat Tyler, with Ball and 400 men, had 
burst into the Tower to search for the Primate and Sir 
Robert de Hales. So great wa^ the general conateruatiou 
that the soldiers dared not rtuse a hand while these 
ruffians searched the difTerent rooms, not sparing even the 
king's bedroom, and running speais into the beds, asked 
the king's mother to kiss them, and played insolent jokes 
on the chief ofBcets. Unhappily they were not long in 
finding the archhishop, who had said mass in the chapel, 
and was kneeling at the altar in expectation of their ap- 
proach. He WBS seized and hurried off through a yelling 
mob to Tower HilL For a moment he tried to speak to 
them, and threatened them with the pope's interdict 
There was a shout that they cared neither for pope nor 
for interdict. Then he said a few words of decorous ex- 
hortation, declared that he forgave his murderers, and 
bowed his neck to the executioner. A French monk, 
accidentally present, and expressing his indignation, was 
told by a bystander that before long he should see 
more horrihle things in France. Sir Robert de Hales, 
John Leg, and the Duke of I^ncaeter's confessor were 
the next to suffer ; and the heads of the first and most 
conspicuous victims were paraded on pikea through the 
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streets, tmd then exposed on Loudon Bridge. Murdei 
now became the order of the day, and foreigners were 
among the chief victims ; thirteen Flemings were dragged 
oat of one church and beheaded, seventeen out of another, 
and altogether it is said 400 perished. Many private 
enmities were revenged by the London rabble on this 
day. Wat Tyler had abeady put his master, Richard 
Lyon, to death : his old connection with I^atimer and 
Alice Ferrers was probably the excuse for this murder. 

Partial Dispersion of the Insurgents. — Next 
morning (Saturday, June 15) so many of the insurgents 
had dispersed and gone to their homes, that the streets 
in the neighbourhood of the Tower seemed fairly clear, 
and the council tesolved that the king had better leave 
London. He had got so far as St. Braliholomew's, with 
an escort of about forty knights, when he learned that 
the men of Kent were encamped in Smithfteld under 
Wat l^Ier. Messengers had lately come &om the Scotch 
marches, and had spread a report that the Duke of 
Lancaster had arranged with the Scotch fot an army of 
20,000 men, who were to maich upon London. In fact, 
the Scotch had proposed to lend an army, and the Duke 
bad proudly declined the offer, assuring them that the 
whole power of Scotland coold not march as £ir as York. 
Under the influence of this rumour, however, the popular 
leaders, and especially Wat Tyler, for whom there could 
be no safety, determined to accept no terms, and proposed 
to protract negotiations till sight, and then £re the city, 
and kill the king and the council Bichard, who showed 
great decision and ability throughout the proceediugs, 
refused to steal out of the city while there was still any 
danger of disturbance, and sent to know what the in- 
em^ents demanded. Meanwhile, some of his followers 
reported that the king was in danger, and gathered all 
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the armed men who could he trasted together. It soon 
appeared that Tyler had no real wish to negotiate. Be 
sent back snccessively three forms of charter which th« 
king offered, and declared them insufficient ; though the 
form the council approved gave all that conld be reason- 
ably demanded ; a general quittance from all bondage, 
and a pardon for all offences committed during the riots. 
His new demands are said to hare embraced the abolition 
of the fbiest laws throughout England, and he may 
perhaps have required the removal of reatiictionB on trade, 
the preservation of commons, and some security that the 
eerie now they were freed should retain the lands they 
lived on at a low rent or for none at all, as we know that 
these were popular demands of the time. But that he 
ever proposed to the king, as one chronicler states, Uiat 
all lawyers and crown baili& should be beheaded, is in 
the highest degree improbable. 

Death of Wat Tyler. — As the negotiation made no 
progress in the hands of messengers, the king at last sent 
Sir John STewton to request Tyler to come to a personsl 
conference. He assented, and came among the king's 
company, out of eight of hia own followers. He b^an 
an angry quarrel with Sir John Newton, whom he accused 
of treating him disrespectfully, played with a dagger, and 
threatened to take his lifa On this, Walworth, who had 
ridden up close to Tyler, asked him if he daied to use 
such words, and to wear his bat in the king's presence ; 
and then struck him in the throat with a short sword. 
Sir Kalph Standish followed up the blow with one on the 
side, and Tyler fell wounded to the ground, and was soon 
despatched. For a moment what passed conld not be 
clearly seen, and Tyler's followeis believed that the king 
was knighting him, and cheered in consequence. When 
they learned the whole truth, they bent their hows and 
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raised an ai^ry ehout, " Where is our leader 1 " Bichard 
seized the moment, and lode out before their ranks, "I will 
be yoar leader, follow me J " and he led them on tDwaida 
the field of St. John's, ClerkenwelL Meanwhile, Wal- 
'worth rode back to quicken the troops that were coming 
lip ; and by the time the Kentish peasants had deployed 
upon the open ground, they found themselves surrounded 
by men-at-arms crowding in from every approach, and led 
by the first general of the day, Sir Eobert Knolles. 

Submieeion of tiie Insurgenta The inenigeots 

lost heart and the soldiers of the king's honsehold ui^ed 
bim to give the signal that they might ride in and cut 
down 100 or 200 at least of the varleis. Richard 
himself inclined to a massacre, but Sir Bobett Rnollea 
fortunately was of better mould, and answered promptly, 
" No, aire, many of these poor people are here against 
their wilL" He then shouted to them to fall on their 
knees, cut the strings of their bows, and leave the city 
and its neighbourhood, under pain of death, before night- 
fall. This command was instantly obeyed, and so great waa 
the terror the insurrection had inspired, that they were 
allowed to take with them copies of the promised charters. 

Insurreotions in the Eastern Counties. — Mean- 
while the capture of London by the villana had been the 
signal for revolts in every part of the country. At St 
Alban's, where the demand of the townsmen chiefly re- 
lated to rights of commonage and fishing, the abbot was 
forced to surrender the Abbey nmniments, which were 
burned at the town cross, and to make a formal surrender 
of the obnoxious privileges. Even when the news of 
Tylfo's death had arrived, the townsmen and conntiy 
people held their ground, and forced the abbot to sign 
letters of enfranchisment for the villans on twenty dif- 
ferent estates. In this case, though some violence waa 
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threatened to obnoxlons ofGoiala of the monsBtery, the 
Iwden of the inaoigents seem to have been moderate men, 
and if they advanced some aufoonded clauae, it Beem^ 
certun that the; had also ie«l wtonga to compliun of; 
commonB enclosed, wages withheld, and obsolete semcea 
revived In Sotfolk and Ifotfolk a worthless priest, ""^ 
John Wiawe, Beeme to have been sent by Tyler to rouse 
the people; and the insurrection broke out on the day of 
Tyler's death. The chief justiciaiy, Sir John CaTeadish, 
and the Prior of Bmy 8L Edmund's, John de Cambridge, 
wen the first and most dietingniBhed victims ; but lawyers 
and church officials ere^where were marked men for the 
time. The insurgents tried to persuade Sir Kobert Salle, 
who had risen from being a mason's son to be seneschal 
of Ifonrich, to put himself at their bead, and on his re- 
fosal murdered him, one of his own serfs, it is said, giving 
the fatal blow. This cowed the country gentry, and a 
number of them swelled the train of John Lyster, a 
XoTwich dyer, who called himself Kii^ of the Commons, 
and affected kingly state, making Sir Stephen Hales his 
grand carver. Lyster seems to have understood that his 
beet chance was in negotiation, and honestly tried to 
keep his followers from disorder. Having made the 
city of Norwich ransom itself he moved hia forces to 
North Walsham, where there were no temptations to 
pillage or licaise, and sent a deputation of two knights 
and three peasants to the king to offer Mm the moue; 
taken from Norwich, and so purchase a charter of en- 
banchiBement. On its way the deputation met Henry 
de Spencer, the Bishop of Norwich, who was travetliog 
with a small force of eight men-at«rms and a few archers. 
He beheaded the peasants, coUected the gentry of the 
neighbouring parts, and then rode at their head vitii 
helm, breastplate, and sword, to attack the insui^enta 
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. He foimd them entrenched behind a moat and palisade, 
with theii waggons in the Tear ; and, without pausing a 

. moment, chained so rapidly as to diacencert the aim of 
their archers He was the first to spur hia hotse over 
the ditch, and his chaige was bo rigoroaa that after a 
short sharp fight the serfs broke and tried to fly through 
the woods. The leaders were all taken, and the bishop 
himself confessed and absolved John Lyster, and held up 
his head " as a work of mercy and charity," as he was 
di'agged to the gallows. 

This success was the sign^ for a general reaction. The 
Idng sent out a siimmons for an army, confining it to those 
of such income that they could eerve on horseback, and 
a number estimated at 40,000 gathered round the royal 
standard at Blackheath. An unlucky rumour arrived 
that the Kentish men were again in rebellion ; and the 
king marched into the country intending to make a 
bloody example of the rebels, but was stayed from pro- 
ceeding to the worst extremities by the remonstrances 
of the local gentry, who did not \mh to have their lands 
ravaged and their labourers nmsaacied. However, a 
judicial cemmission went through the chief cities, 
executing such stem justice that 500 are said to have 
suffered. The Essex people were naturally alarmed, and 
rose up in arms, and eent to inquire whether the charters 
given them would be maintained. The king received 
the deputation in person, and told them that bondsmen 
they had been and bondsmen they should re m a i n, in 
worse bondage than before. An armed force then 
entered Essex, and scattered the insui^enta easUy in three 
engagements. Sir Walter at Lee, who attained a com- 
mission to restore order at St. Alban'a, told the townsmen 
that the royal troops had left the country a desert in Essex 
for a circuit of five miles about the line of march. But 
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the feeling in 8t Alban'a was so strong that no jniy 
would ptosecute or convict oSendera ; and do sunendei 
of the extorted charters coald be obtained till it was 
known that the king himself waa ttt hand. 

The Bloody Aflsizee. — Hichaid came with a foree of 
1,000 archeTs and men-at-arma ; and the josticiary, Sii 
Bobert Tresilian, held a bloody asaize (Oct. 15) here, as 
before in Essex, impannelling three juriefi, two of which 
apparently indicted, while the third seatenoed. The ob- 
ject was to obtain fuller disclosures, no jury feeling suie 
how much its neighbours might be doing, or whether it 
might not itself be taxed with remissness. Fifteen per- 
sons were hanged, and nearly 100 were put in piisoa 
at St. Alban's alone. Altogether, it was supposed that 
1,600 persons suffered judicially; and when at last the 
Commons petitioned for pardon, it was granted, with 287 
exceptions, in elcTon counttas, of whii^ SomeFsetshire wa^ 
one. The east«m and soath-eastem counties, from Nor- 
folk to Hampshire, were those chiefly involTed. But in- 
sutgente from Lincoln, from Stafford, and &om Coventry, 
John Ball's native place, are said to have been present in 
Lystei's army; and the panic was so great that the Abbot 
of St. Mary's, Leicester, did not dare receive John of 
Gaont's property into the abbey, nor the Earl of Uoni- 
Tunberland entertain him as a guest, or give him shelter in 
Batnborough Castle. In Cambridge, the TJoiveraity was 
compelled to surrender its privileges, and bind itself to 
pay the townsmen an indemnity. Fart of the timidity 
shown \s^ the gentry may have arisen from a report, 
which the rebels carefully spread, that the king favoured 

Parliament Oanoels the Oharters, — Parliament 

met at Westminster in November. Its opening was a 
stormy one, for the Duke of Lancaster and the Eail of 
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Nortiiuinberland, being bow at bitter feud, bad each 
brought up a email army; and Percy had even brought 
along with him latge djovea of cattle and sheep, which the 
Londonera, espousing his cause, took into the city pastnies. 
The king succeeded in patching up an outward recon- 
ciliation, Lancaster being so cowed by the sense of the 
general batied towards him, that be stooped to court 
popularity by interceding for the Tillans; bnt the insult 
endured at BamboroT^h was never forgotten or forgiven. 
Then the Estates passed to the great question of the day. 
Hugh Segrave, the new treasurer, explaiued that the king 
had granted charters of enfranchisement nuder constraint 
with the knowledge that they were illegal, and had c£in- 
celled them on the first opportunity. The king now de- 
sired to know "the wishes of you Prelates, I^rds, and 
Commons here present, whether you think that in thos 
repealing them, he has done well or no. For he says, 
that if you desire to free and discharge the said Ber& of 
your own accord, as he has been told that some of you 
desire, the king will assent to your prayer." "To which, 
aa well Prelates and Lords temporal, as the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, answered with one voice, ' that this 
repeal was well made ; ' adding, that this manumission or 
setting free of the serfs could not be made without the 
assent of those who have the chief interest in it. Whereto 
they will never willingly assent, neither otherwise own, 
■were they all to die for it in a day." This, of course, set- 
tled the question, and England reverted te its old state. 
For some time the country was not quiet ; there was talk 
of a new rising in !Cforfo1k, and there was some firing of 
farm-buildinge on the properties of unpopular landlords; 
then things gradually settled down again, masters were 
probably a little more cautious, and the serfs were con- 
tent to wait for gradual enfranchisement. Kerertheless, 
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M Ute aa 1388, it was necenaiy to pass a new statute of 
labooien, pioviding that men ahonld not ask more than 
tlia legal iat« of wages ; that labooren should not go oat 
of their own district without a passport ; and that the 
artiBaiia of towns might he compeUed to woi^ in the fields 
in harvest time. The rate fixed by this tariff varied from 
six shillings a year and rations for a woman or a awineheid, 
to ten ahillingB, also with food, for a carter or a ehepherd. 
Beaotlon against Wyoliffo's Opinions.: — The 
rising of the serfs had a great effect on the question of 
church reformation. It would have languished nnder 
any circa mstances, as the pope recognised in England was 
no longer a Frenchman ; but now John Ball and John 
Wrawe had dune more to destroy "Wycliffe's work than the 
whole church establishment oonld have effected. £all — 
who was Bcoffingly called the John Baptist of the new 
Messiah, Wycliffe— was said to have ooufessed before his 
execution that he had learned all his doctrine fiDm Wy- 
ctiffe, and to have added that unless the sect were destroyed, 
they wonld nndo the whole realm before two years were 
past. This confession, true or fo^ed, was exteneively cir- 
culated, WyctifTe and his followers met the coming atOTin 
by increased audacity. A day before the Parliament met 
(May 6, 138S), inwhich'he knew that measures to repress 
heresy would be discussed, he sent certain proposildona to 
the council, affirming the light of Parliament to provide 
for all deficiencies in revenue out of church property, and 
suggesting that nomoneyought to be sent outof the country 
to the pope. At the same time, a petition in the English 
tongue was laid before the king and Estates, praying that 
members of the religious orders might be allowed to leave 
them ; that the king's right to deal with church property 
be declared j that people might be authorised to withhold 
tithes from unworthy clergymen; and that the true 
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doctrine of the euchaiist might be taught. In the Gom- 
moiu, Wfcliffe's party was atill strong enongh to ensure a 
hearing to those opinions, though no action was taken upOD 
them. Bat tlie cle^^, voting separately, petitioned the 
king to enforce the laws against heresy by ordering the 
aherifia of counties to arrest "Wjcliffe's " poor preachers," 
and imprison them till they had been released ^ter trial 
in the church courte. The petition was assented to, and, 
though the Commons, so. moaths later (Oct. 1382), pro- 
cured that it should be cancelled because it had been 
passed without their consent and infringed their privilege, 
it had produced considerable effect in the meantime. The 
new archbishop, Courtenay, was a zealous churchman, and - 
lost no time in formally condemning Wycliffe's doctrines 
in convocation, and in forcing his chief followers to ex- 
plain away or recant their opinions. They were not yet 
prepared for separation from the visible Church; and 
though the common law of England, which condemned 
heretics to death, had not often been enforced, there had 
been several inetances that it was no dead letter ; one of 
German heretics, starred to death (1160); one of a re- 
negade deacon, killed with the sword (1223); and one of 
some Franoisoana, burned alive (1330). Wycliffe himself 
died in 'peace two years later (138i), having just been 
saved by his last illness from the necessity of obeying a 
summons to appear at Kome and answer for his doctrine. 
Violence of the Ijollards. — It must be borne in mind 
that the followers of Wycliffe, if they numbered in their 
ranks many men eminent for learning and piety, num- 
bered not a few, also, who carried out extreme viewe in 
a most offensive way. One gentleman of Wiltshire, who 
had received the sacramental bread &om hia parish priest, 
took it home and lunched upon it with wine, oysters, and 
onions. Two preachers of the sect boasted that they kid 
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cooked vegetables with a saiaVs image, which they had 
brokeiL np. A great landowner, less Tiolent, contented 
himself with stowing away the images of the aaints in 
cellan, though, in condescension to the wisheB of his 
hoosehold, he allowed one of St Catherine to be kept 
in the bskehouse, A &iar, who had turned I^Uard, as 
Wycliffe's followers were called,' had the ingenuity to 
purchase a patent aa chaplain to the pope, which exempted 
him from all jurisdiction except in the pope's own court ; 
taking advantage of this, he preached in the streets 
against the vices of the Mendicant Orders, widi sach fnty 
as to excite a riot, in which some friaries would have been 
burned if one of the London sheriffo had not come up. 
But had the Lollards been all moderate and saintly men, 
only recognised, as many were, by their decent lives, and 
avoiding of foul language and habitual references to God's 
law, they could not have escaped persecution, as long as 
they discountenanced pilgrim^ ; taught that simple 
priesto might ordain ; denied purgatory; objected to idle- 
ness on holidays ; and maintained that the married etate 
was holier than life in a monastery. They soon lost t^ 
patronage of John of Gaunt, who, indeed, as Chancellor of 
Oxford, had ordered Wycliffe, in 1381, to abstain &om 
discussing the Eucharist; and, in 1382, pronounced the 
opinions of his followers on that subject to be detestable. 
In 1389, the fiiahop of Norwich declared he would bum 
or behead any one of the sect who dared to preach in his 
diocese; and the threat is said to have cleared it of poor 
priests. The Court vas supposed to favour the new views 
during the lifetime of Queen Anne of Bohemia. But 
Bichaxd IL had what one of his bingraphere calls two 
praiseworthy qualities, that he " loved religion and che^ 
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isbed the clergy, especially the Black Monks." In 1395, 
he tetomed from Ireland, at the request of the bishops, to 
sappress a scheme of church reform, which the LoElaida 
were promulgating, and which had leceived the counten- 
ance of aeveral of the nobility. The king threatened the 
chief promotera of it with death, and extorted aeveral in- 
sincere recantations. The form of recantatiou imposed at 
this time in the diocese of York pledged the subscriber to 
worship images J to obey hia ordinary; and to abstain 
from the study of Lollard books, 01 the piop^ating of 
Lollard docttinea, nndei pain of forfeiture of goods and 
punishment by law aa a heretic if he relapeed. It does 
not seem that the penalty of death was ever inflicted dur- 
ing Eichard's reign, or, indeed, rendered necessary by the 
firmness of the persona accused; but torture is said to 
have been employed in one instance, and in aeveral cases 
men and women escaped burning only becauae they pre- 
ferred to make public and abject recantation of theii 
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CHAPTER XI. 

RICHARD'S GOVERNMENT. 

Chsraoter of Richard U. — The insurrection of the 
neris had the effect of hringing the young king pro- 
minently befon the public Though only fourteen years 
old, Eichard had displayed a. courage, preeence of mind, 
and resoarce ix difBculties, that inclined men to aagnr 
hopefully of bis future. He was at this time a fait, 
yellow-haired, round-faced boy, with something of bis 
mother's beau^, easily blosbinf^ and spealdng with a 
slight lisp. Events showed that he inherited the Bnnip- 
taous tastes of bis family, and the fierceneas of his 
father ; the doTotion to friends, and general faitblessneee 
of the second Edward, with a singular power of dissimu- 
lation, and great tenacity of purpose. Under better cir- 
ciimstancefl, Richard might have been a niagniflceiit and 
glorious king. In Ireland, where he had almost absolate 
power, he showed himself able to understand the real 
wants of the country, and to l^islate wisely for them. 
He did not wont personal courage, aud once challenged 
the King of France, as it seems, seriously to settle their 
conflicting pretensions by a duel (Sept 1383). He 
was capable of pure afTectiou, though his court was in- 
famous for the profligacy he encour^ed ; and bis re- 
lations with bis two wives were excellent But Bichard 
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coald not bear the reatrainta of constitntionalgOTerament. 
Inheriting a disastToae war and a bankrupt treasury, 
he required a close economy and the eupporii of all 
clasBeB in the country. Unhappily, the slightest opposi- 
tion to his nishea irritated him like an act of treason. 
While etill only fifteen, he took the great seal from the 
chancellor, who had re^ed to use it for aome unwise 
grants to favouritea, and keeping it for aome days in hia 
own hands, gave away with auch prodigality, that in the 
very next year he was compelled to quarter his household 
in the English monasteries. It added to Richard's diffi- 
culties, that England was then very rich in tried states- 
men and soldiers, who formed an unrecognised power in 
the State ; that hia uncles weie ambitious princes, and 
even, in some slight degree, that he was only the son of a 
prince, while they were sons of a king, Not nnnaturallj, 
perhaps, the king sought the society of young nobles 
or of officials of low rank; and hia hereditary Lord 
Chamberlain, Kobert de Vere, who came of age in 
1383, and was henceforth always about the king's 
person, acquired such ascendency over him "that if he 
had said, 'Sir, this is white,' though it had been black," 
says Froissart, "the king would not have contradicted 

Bichard's Marri^o. — Several plana for marrying 
Bichard bad been proposed and rejected. The Duke of 
Lancaster had wished to give him his own daughter, but 
the council objected to the relationship of first cousins 
as too close. The daughter of Bamabo, Duke of Milan, 
was offered, and would have broi^ht a large dower, but 
the alliance would have been unprofitable to England. 
The council deteimined to ask the hand of Aunc, 
dat^bter of the late Emperor Charles the IV., and 
sister of Wenzel, King of the Eomans and King of 
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Bohemia. The object no donbt waa to detach the Honae 
of Laxnmbourg from the French alliance, and to defeat 
French diplomacy, which waa offering Anne a mamage 
with the yonng King of Fniuce. Thioagh the inflaence of 
Cardinal PileuB, who repieaented Urban, the pope raoog- 
nised in England, Sir Simon Barley, who was seat over for 
the parpose, eacceeded in negotiating the marri^^ ; though 
Wenzel took advantage of the eagernesa of the English 
court to stipulate that instead of giving a dower he 
ahould be paid j£12,000 for his expenses in sending his 
Hster over. After some weeks' delay at Brossels, for fesi 
of a French fleet that was soooring the Channel to iDtei> 
cept her, Anne, who had already been once captured and 
ransomed at Richard's expense, obtained passports &om 
the French court, and arrived in England (Dec 1381). 
Her marriags did not affect the relatitms of England with 
the Continent Wenzel was at this time chiefly devoted 
to hunting and the personal supervision of his dominions, 
and the conduct of Pope Urban, in filling up eome 
vacant bishoprics without consulting him, gave him 
such offence that he declined to take any part with 
England in the crusade against the Anti-Fope and 

Obaraoter of Qneen Anne. — Queen Anne's life in 
England, where she was long remembered as good Queen 
Anne, seems to have been tranquil and inoffensive. 
B)it either she had no influence over her husband, though 
be was sincerely attached to het, or she used it unwisely. 
She mixed herself up in one of the wotat actions of the 
king's favourite, Bobert de Vers, and she interceded in time 
of civil dissension for one of the worst offenders against 
conatitutional government. It is said she was well versed 
in the Bible, and iavouied Lollard opinions. It is cw 
tain that many of hei attendants, English and Bohemian, 
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embraced the new faith ; aad the most impottant resdt 
of her marriage is perhaps the increased circulation of 
Wycliffe's booka, which passed with other English liteia- 
tuie to Prague, and became the starting point of a great 
schism in the church. 

Crusade in Planders.~Th6 insurrection of the 
serfs had preTent«d the Duke of lancaster from taking 
an expedition in Portugal, whither the Earl of Cambridge 
bad gone before him ; and the kings of Castile and 
Portugal had accordingly made peace (1382). TJnfor- 
tuaately, the tronblee in Planders, where Ghent under 
Philip Tan Artevelde had for a time subdued the whole 
country, offered England a new and favourite battle- 
field, and the crasliiiig defeat of the Flemings, with the 
death of their leader at the battle of Roosebeke (Nov. 
27, 1382), only stimulated the English Council to inter- 
vene, while Ghent was still unsubdued. Meanwhile, 
the warlike Bishop of Norwich had been preaching a 
crttsade against the French anti-pope and his supporters 
throi^h the length and breadth of England. Favoured 
by national animosity and religious bigotry, the bishop 
collected an incredible smu of money in gold and silver, 
together with jewels, bracelets, rings, dishes, pieces of 
plates, spoons, and other ornaments, and especially from 
ladies and women generally. To those who objected 
that the enterprise was non-Christian, the bishop 
answered that it was allowable to fight in the cause 
of God and the pope, and many monks and mendicant 
friars followed bim into the field. Nevertheless, so 
exhausted was England, that the bishop could only 
muster 6,000 men-at-arms and archers, of whom 2,000 
vere Gascons ; and had he not refused to attend a con- 
ference with the king, it was thought he would have 
been countermanded at the last moment. At first the 
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little English army vas Lnlliantly succeBBfuL It took 
GnvelineB, defeated 12,000 men near Dunkirk, and 
besieged Tpree. Bat it was speedily driven off by an 
army of 20,000 men commanded by the King of Fiance ; 
and tiie oamptuga ended in tho Biiii«nder of the En^ieib 
eonqueste, and the letnm of the expedition (Dec. 1383). 
Many adveatnren bad flocked over on the news of the 
victory to share the plonder of Flandets, and there 
were loud complainta against the Englisb coBimanilen, 
who it was said had been cowardly and treacheroiK. 
Their defence was that their forces were insufficient to 
hold the country, and that they thought it better to 
capitulate on easy terms, takii^ money from the enemy, 
than to wait till they were made prisonera. It was not 
1^ men of this temper that the English dominion in 
France had been fotmded. 

There was a nine months' truce with Fiance soon after 
this (Jon. 26, 1384 — Oct 26, 1384), which gave the two 
countries a short taste of the bleasingB of peaco and 
caused a lively trade to ^ring up, to the great satiabction 
of the two peoples, who began to ask tbemselTes if war 
was a constant necessity. 

War between England and Sootlaad. — ^Bnt 
there was still trouble on the Scotch border, and John 
of Gaunt marched into the Lowlands and employed his 
men in hewing down and burning the forests which bad 
sheltered the borderers (138i). Next year, when the 
truce between England and France, which had be«i 
prolonged for some months, expired (May 1, 1385), the 
French sent a compact body of 1,000 men-at-arms, and 
as many crossbowmen and varlets, under the admiral of 
France, John de Vienne, into Scotland. There had been 
many volunteers in France for the honour of abnring in 
this campaign, and the Scotch mustered 30,000 strong to 
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do their duty by theii allies. A&, however, part of the 
aBBistance fiom France consisted in a hundred suite of 
armour it is probable that the Scotch force was indiOer- 
ently accoutred. Anyhow, the Scotch generals thoi^ht 
themselves unable to meet the host of England in the field 
when it marched in, 16,000 strong in uieu-at-orms and 
archers, besides the light-armed or rascalry, who perhaps 
numbered as many more. Even John de Yiecne coold 
not insist on giving battle when Douglas showed Tiiti 
from a hill the disproportion of the two hosts ; and the 
Scotch army contented itself with ravaging the north of 
England, while the English, retaliating on Scotland, were 
Booa starved into a retreat The Scotch inflicted more 
damage than they sustained. Their allies wearied of the 
inglorious war, and were disgusted to find that they 
could not forage safely in the country they came to 
defend ; they found themselves forced to pay for supplies, 
and in default of ready money to give security before 
they could quit the country. 

Battle known as the Battle of Otterbum. — 
Three years later (August 1388), encouraged by the report 
of civil war in England, the Scotch again swept over the 
bolder and advanced as far as York; they could not 
take the town by assault, and the invasion would pro- 
bably have been no more than a mere foray, if Douglas 
had not captured a pennon of Henry Percy — called Hot- 
spur from his warlike activity. This led to an exchange 
of challenges between the two leaders, and while the main 
body of the Scotch went westward to Carlisle, Douglas^ 
having secured his retreat by the capture of Fonteland 
Castle, lingered in the neighbourhood of ^Newcastle, at a 
place about six or seven miles on or near the Otterbum 
or Jedburgh road. Percy attacked him there at night 
with a detachment from Ifewcastle, and an obstinate 
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battle, the honour of which was olaimed by either mde, 
ended in the death of Donghu and the captnre of Percj. 
As the English were repulsed, and did not dare renew the 
battle next day when reinforcements had come ap, Uie 
Tictory waa undoubtedly won by the Scotch, bat it had 
been so obetinately contested, that the conquerors were 
glad to evacuate the country without further ravage. 
Froissart has placed this battle at Otterbum twenty milea 
further north than the real battlefield, and under this 
name it became much more famous in history than its real 
importance deserves, and has passed into Border ballads 
as the battle of Chevy Chase, that is of the " chevanch^," 
or forfty. The English Parliament next year contribntcd 
i:3,000 to Henry Percy's ransom, and concluded a three 
years' truce with Scotland and France, which was pro- 
longed from time to time, and secured peace between 
England and its two great enemies ontil the end of the 
reign. 

Irish Difficulty. — There had been good reason for 
Richard's inactivity against foreign foes in the troubles 
by which his government was assailed. After the nn- 
succeseful campaign in Scotland, he held a Parliament 
(November 1385), in which the affairs of Ireland seem to 
have been the most important topic of consideration. 
The last viceroy appointed, Sir Philip Courtenay, though 
honest and fairly capable, had failed to restore order; and 
a council of the Iriah baronage sent delegates to Fhtgland 
to request that Richard would come over in person, or at 
least would depute one of his greatest noblee. It was 
determined to make Ireland a principality for De Vere. 
But as it was necessaiy to propitiate the princes of the 
blood, Richard began by raisii^ his uncles of Cambridge 
and Bockingham to be Dukes of York and Gloucester, 
with incomes of £1,000 a year a-piece ; and tJien proceeded 
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ho make tbe Earl of Oxford Marquis of Dublin, with 
Tegal power in Iieland, and -with a grant of all its le- 
veuuee, subject to a rent cbai^ of 6,000 marks. Last of 
all, the vacant earldom of Suffolk, witb £500 a year, yiaa 
given to tbe chancellor, Michel de la Pole. By theae 
promotions the king hoped farther to balance the po'wet 
of the Duke of Lancaster, with whom he had a freah 
quarrel in Scotland. But it seemed safer still to get the 
duke out of the country, and the Estates were induced 
to vote large aums of money to assist King John of 
Castile; as he still styled himself, in an expedition to re- 
cover his wife's inheritance. The duke consented to the 
arrangement, and left England accordingly. But Bichard 
was in no position to give pensions. There was an angry 
discussion in this very Parliament as to the proportion 
clergy and laity were to contribute respectively ; and the 
county memberB seem to have proposed a wholesale 
scheme of church spoliation, as prieste considered it, which 
the king would not suffer to remain on record. It was 
probably something like a plan, afterwards often pro- 
pounded and very popular, for administering the church 
lands by the state, paying the clergy fixed and moderate 
stipends, and applying their surplus revenues to military 
purposes. 

Prospect of French Invasion. — Next year the 
dread of a French invasion, which was actually planned 
on a gigantio scale, kept the whole country on the alert 
for several months (August to November), and though the 
danger passed away completely, tbanks to the autumn 
winds, which kept the fleet in harbour at Sluys, the 
general feeling in England was almost as much of diacon- 
t«nt as of relief. 

Parliamentary Inquiry. — Soldiers, with whom the 
land swarmed, had blessed the King of France for his 
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courage, aud regretted the plunder of his armament; the 
villagers for many miles round London mtirmaied at the 
exactions of their own troops, who had livad at &« 
quarters among them ; and Parliament was resolved to find 
out what had been done with the £300,000 which won 
said to have been taised by taxation. It was known that 
the trhole management of affairs had been in the hands oj 
the Marquis of Dublin, but it was determined to attack 
rather the responsible ministers of the crown, the cban- 
oellor and treasurer. The treasurer, John Fordaoi, Bishop 
of Durham, had not held the office a year, and was oniv 
required to resign it. Bnt the chancellor, Michael de la 
Pole, the new Earl of Suffolk, was impeached on a varietj 
of charges, for abusing his power to his own profit and 
embezzling the public money. The earl was ahly de- 
fended by hia brothe^in-Iaw, Sir Richard Scrope, who 
pleaded the minister's past services ; hut he was found 
guilty of purchasing lands from the king at less than theit 
worth, and of intercepting public money in one particiilu 
instance. He was condemned to pay a fine of ^12,000, 
and to remain in prison till it was discharged. Richard's 
conduct throughout was marked by dissimulation and 
seU-will. At first he took part warmly for his minietcis. 
and it is noteworthy that when he requested to coafei 
with a deputation of the Commons, so general was the 
belief that he intended to assassinate any who should be 
sent, that it was thought impossible to desigiuite members 
for the purpose. Indeed, public feeling ran so high that 
one member moved that the act of deposition of £dwarl 
IL should he sent for and read aloud. The Ihike ot 
Gloucester and the Bishop of Ely were at last depated to 
ui^e the king to come in person to Parliament. Bichatd 
reluctantly consented; professed to be astonished at the 
heavy charges proved against his chancellor; and ap 
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parentlj tamed agamet him, observing, " AIm, alas, 
Michael, aee what thou hast done!" Deceived by his 
manner, the Estates voted him supplies, and allowed h i"" 
to make De Vere Duke of Ireland, and to give him the 
raDsom of John of Brittany (Charles de Blois' son), the 
large som of 30,000 marks, vhich was soon about to be 
paid. 

Govemmeiit by Gominlssion. — But they stipulated 
as a precaution for future good government, that a council 
of administration should be appointed to sit for a year, to 
inquire into and redress abuses and to examine thoroughly 
the state of the public finances. The council was not 
unfairly constituted, for it contained several such as the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Winchester, and Sir 
Eichard Scrope, who stood well in the king's favour; and 
its members were generally recommended by high place 
or high character. But Eichard regarded their appoint- 
ment as a deliberate insult to himself, and protested at 
the end of the session in general language against any 
prejudice to his own power, or to the franchise and pre- 
rogatives of the crown. The Estates having separated, 
Michael de la Pole waa at once released from prison and 
taken into fevour again. 

Success of the New Administration. — The 
council was not inclined to let its powers lie idle. It 
instituted a rigid inquiry into the revenue accounts, and 
found Sir Simon Eurley guilty of peculation to an extent 
of more than £30,000, which it ordered him to refund. 
It attempted to ascertain what lands had been alienated 
from the crown during the reign, and even what had be- 
come of the crown jewels left by Edward IlL A great 
victory at sea, which the Earl of Arundel gained (March 
24, 1387), over a combined fleet of French, Flemings, and 
Spaniards, aided the popularity of the new government ; 
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u the Earl of Arundel -waa in the coancil, and the Dnke 
of Gloueestoi was Buppoeed to have contributed very mneh 
to the aucceM by his can in seeing the fleet properly 
manned. The danger of a French invatiion waa ayerted 
by this battle, which gave En^and the command of the 
seas. Eichard looked on with nndi^jnised diepleasoie, 
and occupied himself with a progresa in the northern 
conntiee. He could still dispense honoura and hear com- 
plaints ; and he courted popularity in York and Coventr; 
by confirming or granting privileges to the citizens. But 
he found leisure also to promote a scandalotiB intrigue in 
his own court 

Oocduot of the Duke of Ireland. — The Duke ol 
Ireland, though married to a grand-daughter of !Edwaid 
III., Fhilippa de Coucy, had lost his heart to one of 
Queen Anne's maids of honour, called the Land-gravine ; 
he now proposed to get a divorce &om his first wife by 
interest in the Court of Rome, where the De Coucys were 
disliked, and the king and queen supported him in tbe 
attempt. The Duke of Gloucester was furious at the in- 
dignity offered to his niece, and though he covdd not in- 
terfere openly, dropped threats which Robert de Ten 
resented bitterly, 

Oonferences with the Judges at Bhreweboiy 
and Nottingham. — As the time drew near when tbe 
powers of the council would expire and Parliament meet 
again, the king prepai'ed for a fresh triid of strength with 
the popular party; and, marching towards Wales, as il to 
escort Bobert de Yere on his way to Ireland, held a con- 
ference with some of the judges at Shrewsbury (1387). 
Encour^ed by their opinions, be arranged to be at Not- 
tingham towards the end of August, and summoned sume 
of the chief citizens of London, the sherifEs of conntie^ 
and the judges to meet him there (Aug. 24). The 
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Xondoners seem to liave been consulted on the disposition 
of the city, and to have answered faTouraUy. The 
shcorif^ were asked irhat forces they could raise in case of 
a civil war, and how iax they oonld control the elections. 
They replied that the Commons generally were in favour 
of the council, and wonld not fight against it 01 elect re- 
preaentatiTSs opposed to it They were, in consequence, 
dismissed. Then the judges were called to a conference. 
Skipwith, the Becond justice of the Common Pleas, having 
piobahly been at the council of Shrewsbury, and didiking 
the tone of the king's party, professed to be too ill to at- 
tend, though he was able to preside in court three weeks 
later ; Sir John Gary, chief baron of the Exchequer, was 
also absent from ^Xottingham, though he had been present 
at Shrewsbury ; but Tresilian, the chief justice of the 
King's Bench, Bealknap, chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, and his three assessors, Fulthorpe, Holt, and Biugh, 
were all present, together with Serjeant Lokton, judge- 
designate of the King's Bench. A series of questions, 
drawn up by two lawyera, John Blake and Thomas Esk, 
were now laid before the judges ; and under threats of 
death, and after some actual violence to Bealknap and . 
Holt, they consented to subscribe answers in the sense 
desired by the king. They declared, amongst other mat- 
ters, that the late ordinance for reforming the Goveriunent 
was E^ainst the king's prerogative, and that its promoters 
had incurred sentence of death ; that Parliament had no 
right to discuss any other matters than such as the king 
laid before it ; that the king could dissolve Parliament at 
pleasure, and that any one thereafter continuing to act as 
if Parliament were sitting was guilty Of treason ; and that 
the Lords and Commons had no right to impeach the 
officers of the crown. They were then sworn to secrecy 
as members of the kill's council, and dismissed. 
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Biohsrd oooapies London. — Richard now intended 
to raise troops, reize the persons of the Lords Oidainers 
when theii term of office was expired, and try them for 
the various acts which the judges had declared to he 
treasonable. But though it was possible to enlist soldiers 
here and there, where the nature of the service expected 
was not fully understood, many suapected the king's in- 
teutions, and refused va serve. Moreover, Sir Rc^r Ful- 
tborpe had lost no time in disclosing what had passed at 
Kottingham to the Earl of Kent, and the Lords Ordainera 
were thns put upon their guard. The Dnke of Gloacester 
thought it expedient to make public oath before the 
Bishop of London and a number of the baronage that he 
had never plotted against the kin^s person ; though he 
admitted that he meditated reveilgo upon the Duke of 
Ireland. The bishop reported what had occurred to the 
king, in the hopes of bringing about a Teconcilia.tion, but 
found Bichaid in the hands of his old favourites, and was 
ordered angrily back to his diocese. So the barons scat- 
tered to prepare for war^ and the king made a triumphaot 
entry into London, where a small party of the leadii^ 
citizens was . in his interests (Ifov. 10). Next day 
fMonday) it was rumoured that the Duke of Gloucester 
and the Earls of Arundel and Warwick had collected 1a^ 
forces, and were preparing to combine and march npon 
London. The king despatched a small party, under the 
Earl of Northumberland, to arrest Lord Arundel at his 
Castle of Beigate ; but the leader dared not, or cared not, 
to carry out this enterprise; and a second attempt to 
intercept the earl on his way to the confederation failed 

The Lords Ordeuners Invest the City. — OnTuea- 

it was rumoured that the barons had a strong force at 
Earingay, near London, and in the neighbouring vill^ea 
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TTie king held a hasty counciL The Aichbiahop of York 
propoaed that they ahonld sally out and give battle to the 
rebels. Others suggested that an envoy should be sent 
to France to purchase assistance by the snrrender of Calaia 
and aU. the English conquests and claims, escept the old 
dominion of Aquitaine. It was commonly believed that 
thia plan was actually entertained, and only foiled by the 
decision of the Captain of Calais, William Beauehamp, 
-who arrested the envoy, and sent him back a prisonei to 
the Duke of Gloucester. But while he craved foreign aid, 
Kichard was well disposed to try the chances of a battla 
On inquiiy, it appeared that he would have no followers. 
The Mayor of London, who had answered for 50,000 
citizens, had to report that not a man would stir in the 
quarrel. Even in the king's council the Earl of North- 
umberland counselled submission, and Half Basset declared 
that he would not have his head broken in the Duke of 
Ireland's caase, Eichard was forced to give way, and to 
admit the barona to a conference in Westminster Hatl 
(N'ov. 17). It is said he laid an ambush for them by the 
'way ; it is certain that when they appealed his fevourites 
and counsellors of treason, he broke out into angiy rail- 
ings, and protested he valued the whole faction no more 
than the meanest varlet in his kitchen. But he was com- 
pelled to promise that the impeached persons should 
answer for their conduct in Parliament six weeks hence 
(Feb. 3, 1388). TiU then, aU were to be in the king's 
peace ; a provision which eould only be carried out if the 
treacherous counsellors left the kingdom. 

Civil "War — Skirmish at Badcot Bridge. — ^The 
"EutI of Suffolk was wise enough to fly, disguised as a 
poulterer, and though sent back from Calais, contrived by 
the king's favour to reach France ^^in, and died in exile. 
But the Duke of Ireland bad the temerity to take the 
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king's commisaioB and attempt to laiae an army in 
Gheahice and If ortli Wales. His success was veiy oUghi 
His chiaf partisans were Thonus de Molyneox, a gentle- 
man di Janeashire, Balpli Yemon, and Bali de Badclyfi^ 
not one of whom was a baron or of a baronial fiuouly, awl 
thoi^t Gliesbire was a royal coim^, many mea preferred 
imprisonment to service against the Doke of Gloucester 
and the baions. Only 6,000 men in all could be got to- 
getber ; and when it was known tbey bad taken tbe field, 
volunteers flocked fkim every qoaitei to join tbe baronial 
army. Nevertheless, either becanae he hoped to be joined 
by lecmits, or tbat tbe Mng would make a diveisioii, 
Robert de Vere advanced as &r as Badcot Bridge, in Ox- 
fordshire {Dec 20). He found tbe bridge partly broken 
down, and the troops of tbe Doke (^ Oloncester oomisg 
up to guard it, while the 1^1 of Derby was advancing 
along the Oxford bank. The craven's heart &iled bim, 
and he leaped his hone into tbe rivet, and, favoored b; 
snnset, escaped to the oppodte side and rode away ; many 
of bis men tiying to follow him vere drowned in Cais- 
well iUarsb, and Thomas de Molyneuz, after some Bki> 
mishing, was killed. But there was no slaughter, and ibe 
royal troops, having been disarmed and stripped, weie 
sent borne. The spoUs of tbe battlefield were riob, and 
the event decisive. 

The " Wonderflil ParliameDt." — It was cbarac- 
tenstic of Bicbard that be now tried to cajole tbe noblee 
by fair words and invitations; and siguifi-cant of tbe 
opinion entertained of bim, that the chief of the baronage 
would not enter the Tower till it had been thoroughly 
searobed by their otm men. Having pat in prison till 
gainst whom they intended to proceed, and removed 
others to whom they objected irom tbe king's person, 
they separated for the Christmas, to meet again in 
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Parliament at tiie b^iuuing of February (Febrnaiy 2, 
1388). 

Its Impeachments. — When the Estates came to- 
gether, the Duke of Glmceeter knelt before the king and 
declared his innocence of any plan to depose him ; and 
then j'oiued by the four Saris of Derby, Arondel, War- 
wick, and Iforfolk, appealed the Archbishop of York, the 
Duke of Ireland, the Earl of Suffolk, Kobett Tresilian, 
false justice, and IS'ichoIas Brambre, false knight of London, 
of high treason. They were found guilty on several 
counts, that they had counselled the king badly, and had 
made him swear to support them, and had levied war 
against the kii^s faithful subjects. 2f eville, as a church- 
man could not be touched, but his temporalities were 
sequestered, and the pope was induced to deprive him of 
his aichbiahopric, and translate him to the see of St 
Andrews, of which the Scotch would not let bim take 
possession. The Duke of Ireland and the Earl of Suffolk 
having escaped, could only be punished by forfeiture of 
theii lands. Sir Nicholas Brambre, who seems to have 
been associated with the Peers out of cousideration for 
his former rank as Lord Mayor of London, was specially 
obnoxious for hia inbigiies in the city, and was accused 
of haviug led the king into immoral courses. His demand 
to prove his innocence by wager at arms was rejected, 
and he was beheaded on Tower Hill, the king obtaining 
as a special favour that he should not be hanged at 
Tybum. Tresilian, who might have escaped, was im- 
prudent enough to come to London in disguise, and watch 
the proceedings of Farhament iiom the windows of a 
neighbouring house. He was recognised as he looked oat, 
or betrayed, and within a few hours of detection suffered 
on the Tyburn gallows. The five judges and Seijeant 
Lokton were also condemned to death, on the constitu- 
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tional ground that the king could not have intended 
them to answer falsely. But as they had certainly been 
nnwQling actwmplices in the treasons charged against 
them, their sentence on intereession of the bishops was 
commuted to life-long banishment to Ireland, and fo>^ 
feiture of their property. Blake and Esk, who pleaded 
the king's orders as sufficient wanant for what they did, 
were beheaded. The Commons then proceeded to im- 
peach Sir Simon Burley, Sir John Beauchamp, the sene- 
schal of the king's household, Sir James Bemers, who 
had been the king's tutor, and Sir John Salisbury. 
Burley was found guilty of plotting the death of the 
Duke of Gloucester's supporters in Parhament; Bean- 
champ of inciting the king to hate hia subjects ; and 
Bemers and Satisbuiy of plotting tu give up Calais and 
other castles in Picardy and Artois to the French. 
Eichard was especially anxious to save Builej, and re- 
fused to concur in the sentence passed upon him. The 
Duke of Gloucester and the Earls of Arundel and War- 
wick withdrew into a private chamber and tried to con- 
vince the young king ; at last the duke teld him that if 
tie wished te be king it must he done. Queen Anne, it 
is said, was three houta on her knees pleading for mercy, 
and was roughly hidden by the Earl of Arundel to pray 
for herself and her husband. Even the more powerful 
intercession of the Earl of Derby, though paesionately 
urged, was profitlees, and Burley was at last execTited 
without the formality of a royal warrant But the 
Bishopof Chichester, who had been equally guilty, escaped 
with banishment and the forfeiture of hia temporalitdea, 
as the Estates did not dare te touch a churchman. 

Its Qeneral Measurea.— Before Farliam.ent separated 
(June 4) it petitioned that all ofBcers of state might in 
future be nominated in Parliament, or by the Continoal 
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Council with, the king's assent; that all forfeited estates 
might be kept in the king's hands to relieve taxation ; and 
that the Bohemians in the queen's service might bo ordered 
to quit the kingdom. It voted j£20,000 to the five lords 
appellants, probably in compensation of the heavy charges 
they had been put to. It passed a general act of indem- 
nity for all persona not attainted, except those who bad 
gone beyond sea, and some eighteen who were specified 
by name; and it enacted that the method of attainder 
should not be employed in future, nor any points con- 
strued as treason which were not treason by statute. 
This last provision was probably neither a confession of 
unjust practices, nor an attempt to provide against future 
retaliation. Ths Estates must have known that no statute 
would bind Richard if he recovered power. But they 
wished not to establish precedents which the ordinary 
courts of law should misuse, or, on the other hand, to 
give the impression that Parliament was to interfere in 
the judicial business of the country. It is difBcult at 
this distance of time to judge how far their leaders were 
actuated by personal motives of interest or vengeance. 
But though punishment by death is always to be deplored, 
the principal victims of the " Wonderful Parliament" de- 
serve little regret. They had used their influence with a 
young and impressible man to corrupt his morals, en- 
cour^e hia estravagance, and tempt him to breaches of 
law, civil war, and assassination. They had procured 
pardons for the worst crimes, interfered with the course 
of law, embezzled state treasures, and procured la^ 
grants of land to themselves. Last of all, they had de- 
liberately tried to subvert the constitution of the country. 
Either the king or the king's ministers must be held 
responsible for the proceedings at Nottingham ; and grave 
as Richard's guilt was, the theory of the constitution do- 
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manded that men ahonld hold, in the fece of proo^ that 
their sovereign had only acted nndet ill advice and 
nnder constraint With the memory of the Black Prince 
still green, it seemed impossible to deal out hard measniea 
to his son. It is quite possible that the Duke of 
Gloucester was an nnprincipted and ambitions, as he cer- 
tainly was a proud and fierce man. But it is evident that 
he was so restrained by public opinion, and so fearfnl of 
the rumours that taxed him with aiming at the crovn, 
that he could not even take the necessary measures to 
secure his party a share in the fntnre government of the 
country. All that had been done was to purge the court, 
to make a terrible example of traitors, and to put tiie 
finances of the country under upright management fw 
nearly a year. At the end of that time (May 3, 1389), 
Kichard entered the room where his council was sitting, 
demanded if he was not of age, and on receivii^ the only 
possible answer, declared his intention to govern thence- 
forward without the counsel of guardians. He followed 
this up by removing Gloucester and Warwick from the 
council, giving the Great Seal to the aged Bishop of 
Winchester, and appointing four new judges. 

Biohard Besumee Power. — For some years notidng 
very noticeable occurred in England; though a general 
spirit of unrest was abroad, aud there were riote in Kent 
and Cheshire (1390-1393), testifying to local discontents; 
Richard for a time sought to conciliate public opinion by 
governing temperately and well, and his ministers, in 
1390, demanded and received the approbation, of Parlia- 
ment for their good conduct. Gradually the king attached 
himself more and more to the Duke of Lancaster, leaning 
on his arm in public, weariug his cognisance, and inre^ 
ing him with the principality of Aquittune (1390). King 
and duke agreed on a policy of peace. Kichard knowing 
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that a foreign wai would make bim dependent upon the 
Estates, and the duke, eickened of bloodshed, and havisg 
nothing to hope from &esh campa^ne, as he had made a 
protitable peace in Spain. It can scarcely be doubted 
that a renewal of war would have 1>een a great calamity 
for England and for the world. But, naturally enough, 
the opposition criticised the king's inglorious policy, and 
constantly appealed to the old military ardour of the 
English people. So, although there was apparent recon- 
ciliation, and the king endowed the Duke of Gloucester 
with estates and even with the extended dukedom of 
Ireland, the relations of the two factious were in reality 
■ hostile as before. 

Unpopularity of the Government. — The Earl of 
Arundel, as a young and incautious man, took up the 
quarrel of hie party, and said freely what alt thought. In 
the Parliament of January 27, 1394, he cams to open 
quarrel with the Dake of Lancaster. The duke accused 
him of having collected an armed force at Holt Castle in 
Cheshire, to support an insurrection of the country people 
which John of Gaunt had provoked (Sept 1393). The 
earl justified himself on this charge, and retorted with in- 
discreet accusations against the duke for familiarity with 
the Mug, for accepting the duchy of Guienne, and for 
speaking " such b^ and sharp words in council and in 
Parliament, that the earl and others frequently did not 
dare to say fully what they thought." The king answered 
the chaises himself, and the earl was compelled to apolo- 
gize before king and peers in a set form of words. " Sire, 
sith that hit semeth to the king and to the other lords, and 
eke that yhe ben so mychel (much) greved and disploisid 
be my wotdes, hit forthynketh me (I repent), and byseche 
yowe of your gode Lordship to remit me your mautalent." 
It was probably in consequence of this humiliation that 
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the eail sued for and obtained a writ dispensing lum &om 
attendance on Parliament or from taking any public office 
But he could not avoid giving offence. In the sanuner irf 
thisyear{June7,1394)QueenAnaedled, and was buried 
with great splendour at Westminster. The earl came Iat« 
to join the funeral procession from 8t Panl's, and applied 
almost instantly for leave to absent himself on private 
busineBS. Richard was so enraged that he struck him 
and drew blood before ths whole assemblage of monmeis. 
Troubles In Ireland. — The af^iis of Ireland were 
beginning to demand instant attention. In the b^jnning 
of the reign, Art MacMurragh, " in whose might and 
puissance all Leinster trembled," and who styled himself 
King of Leinster, made a demand on the English Govern- 
ment for a fee of eighty marks. So impoverished was th« 
treasury, that it could only muster nine marks, and was 
forced to borrow in order to mi^e up the deficiency. 
Matters did not mend daring the next few years, and 
became visibly worse when De Vere was made Dnke of 
Ireland, with power to nominate the great offices of state. 
His lieutenant, Sir John Stanley, sacked the house of the 
former viceroy, Sir Philip Courtenay, and tried to arrest 
him ; for which act Sir Philip afterwards obtained 1000 
marks compensation from Parliament It was charactei- 
istic of Eichard that on his recovery of power in 1389 
he appointed (Aug, 20) this very Sir John Stanley his 
own deputy in Ireland. Parliament, however, took the 
matter up, as complaints of maladministration came over 
&om Ireland, and Sir John was exiled the kit^dom. It 
is probable that the Duke of Gloucester bad some shai« 
in this check to the king's policy, as, in 1392, the duke 
was commissioned to lead an army into Ireland, and was 
stopped when he was just about to set out by counter- 
orders from the king The result of these divisions ia 
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England waa fatal to English powei, and so many of the 
aettlers returned to England that it was said the En glSjih 
pale was left almost without population. A pioclamatlon 
'was issued, oTderiag these immigrants to letoni to their 
own country ; and they are said to have obeyed with an 
alacrity which disconcerted the English officials, who had 
hoped to extort fines for licences to remain. Prom some 
notice of their excefises, it is probable that they fotind 
English law too severe for the licence learned in the Irish 



Biohard's First Irish Campaign. — It now became 
necessary to defend those to whom Ei^land lefnsed an 
asylum ; and Itichard, it is said, was the more anxious 
to pacify the turbulent province, as his ambassadors in 
Germany, when they canvassedfor the imperial crown, were 
answered with the taunt that their master could not keep 
France, or govern England, or retrieve Ireland. He made 
every preparation to ensure success, and landed at Water- 
ford (Oct 2, 1394) with an army of 4,000 men-at-arms 
and, as is reported, 30,000 archers, who were embarked at 
Bristol, Holyhead, and Haverf ord. His march to Dublin 
was unopposed; the English fleet blockaded the coast-; 
and the Irish chiefs of the more settled parts, who proba- 
bly had no definite idea of disputing his suzerainty, made 
submission to the king himself at Drogheda, or to his 
deputy, the Earl of If^ottingham, at Carlow. Their submis- 
aions. were duly recorded on parchment, and show that 
they became liegemen in full feudal form for themselves, 
their land, and their clansmen. In return they received 
promises of pension, and were, of course, entitled to the 
protection which every feudal vassal might claim of hia 
seigneur. lUchard tried honestly to understand and con- 
ciliate his newly-redaimed aubjecta He pointed ont, in 
a letter to hie council, that the "rebel Irish" had been 
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provoked by inotigi dose to them, and denial of JTistice ; 
Aad proposed, with consent of the conncil, to gire them a 
general pardon (Feb. I). The council anaweied, a little 
grudgingly, that the pardon might be granted, bnt that 
heavj finee onght to be imposed for the charges of the 
war. But during the king's stay in Ireland nothing waa 
done to excite disaffection ; and Richard diaplayed a curi- 
ous tact in winning the people's favour. He emblazoned 
the arms of Edward the Confeeeor, for whom tho natives 
had a great reverence ; caused four of the great chiefe to 
be taught Uie habits of the English court, knighted them 
in the English fashion, and made them a present of royal 
robes. 60 wild was the state of Ireland still, that there 
was no distinction of ranks even in the households of 
the chiefs, and the very kings rode without saddle or 
stirrups. 

Biohard Uairies B French Prinoees. — Bichard 
was called back from Ireland by news that the Xiollaids 
were assailing the chnrch (May 1395). The reforming 
movement was easily TeproBsed ; and the king now boaied 
himself with hearing the Temonstrancea of the people of 
Aqnitaine against the grant of their province to the Ihike 
of Lancaster, and with negotiating a marriage for himself 
with a princess of Franca In the end, he determined to 
resume the government of Aquitainc^ and obtained the 
\ hand of the young Princess Isabella, a child only seven 
'I yeara old, with a dowry of 800,000 francs. As the war 
party in England, headed by the Duke of Gbnceatar, in- 
stantly opposed both these measures, it is probable that 
the court of France preferred to see Aqoitaine ruled fiwm 
London, and did not desire the close neiglfbourhood of a 
warlike prince of the blood royal Bichard never seems 
to have wavered in the policy of maintainii^ peace be- 
tween the two kingdoms. He had given back Cfaatbonig 
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to the King of Xavarre (1393); he now proceeded (June 
1397) to restore Brest to the Duke of Brittany. It is 
possible, and even probable, that his chief motives were a 
sense of his own incapscltj as a soldier, and the desiie to 
retrench the cost of foreign gamsons, and apply his money 
and men to the support of his power at home. But it is 
certain that the wisest men could only have counselled 
the same policy, though from different and higher motives ; 
and the goTemment that succeeded Eichard's, though con- 
stantly challenged to draw the sword, thought it wisest 
to keep it sheathed. ^Nevertheless, the truce and alliance 
with France were viewed with grave displeasure through- 
out England, thp most extravagant stories were circulated 
against the king ; and it was believed that he had spent 
more than £200,000 on the passage to France and cele- 
hratiou of the maniage, and that he had promised to 
restore Calais as well as Cherbourg and Brest. There is 
little doubt that these stories originated with the Diike of 
Gloucester, who is said to have sold his consent to the 
marriage for a sum of money and the promise of an earl- 
dom to his son, and with whom it may be assumed the 
king did not keep faith. But Richard's character gave 
credibility to every charge against him. The kinft who 
had settled £1,000 a year on an exiled king of Armenia, 
and whose household numbered many hundred persons, 
might be believed capable of any profusion ; and the pro- 
posal to give up Calais had already been made at a time 
when the relations of the French and English courts were 
less intimate. The nation was r^ht in distrusting its 
king, and only wrong in trusting one who had no better 
claim to confidence than an unieasoning opposition to 
Bichard's measures. 

L;,,n!.-ihvGoOgle 



CHAPTER Xn. 

RICHARD'S TYRANNY AND FALL 

Intimidation of Parliament. — On Bicbaid's 
return to England the quarrel between the coort and 
tlie Duke of Gloucester grew more and more bitter. The 
king's party vere emboldened by the French alliance j 
the duke felt that he mast strike soon if he was to strike 
Buccesafully. The news of the great battle of Nicopolis 
{Sept. 1396), in whioh the flower of Frraioh chivalry 
perished, probably encouraged the duke to renew his 
attack on the royal administration ; and, at his instigs- 
tion, the principal towns of England held a sort of in- 
fonnal parliament, and sent a deputation to the king at 
Eltham to complain that the property tax of half a tenth 
and half a fifteenth, granted in 1392 as a tax of eme^ 
gency, was still levied, although the country was at 
peace. The Duke of Lancaster, who was now acting in 
full concert with the king, told the petitioners to attend 
at the Parliament which was shortly to meet at West- 
minster and that they should then have a full answer to 
their demands. When the Estates came together (Jan 
22, 1397), the Duke of Gloucester and the Earl of 
Arundel excused themselves on the ground of illness, 
and the court party succeeded in nominating a dependant 
of the Earl of Huntingdon's, Sir John Buabey, as Speaker. 
Nevertheleasj the reformers in the Lower HcAse vrere not 
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intimidated, and a variety of bills were bronght forward 
for the redresB of abuses. One of these was to restore 
the auuiial appointment of sheriffs, another to provide 
for the better defence of the Scotch marches, and a Uiird 
to prevent an abuse of men not in a lord's household 
wearing his livery, and so defying the law. 

Oaee of Hazey. — Thomas Haxey, Canon of Sonth- 
well, in ITottinghamshire, emboldened perhaps by his 
privilt^es as a clergyman, brought forward a bill for the 
reform of the king's household, complaining of the bishops 
and ladies who thronged it at the public charge, praying 
that the prelates might be ordered to reside in their 
dioceaee, and asking that a tax lately imposed by the pope 
might be declared illegal It is evident that Haxey was 
more anxious to reform the church than the state. But 
his incautious attack gave Bichard the desired opportunity 
of punishing a political opponent The day after Hazey 
had brought in his bill (Feb, 2) the Lords were sum- 
moned before the king, and the Chancellor was required 
to state what matters had lately been discussed in the 
conference of the two Houses. Then the king, comment- 
ing on the audacious tone of the bills brought in, declared 
that Hazey's was against his prerogative, and commis- 
sioned the Duke of Jjaucaster to procure the proposer's 
name through the Speaker. N'ext day the Commons 
gave up Haxey's name with abject protestations of 
loyalty, which Richard giaciouely agreed to accept, adding 
a promise that he would in future abstain iiom imposing or 
asking for any tenth or fifteenth. Ifext Monday (Feb. 1) 
the Estates, at once intimidated and bribed, voted that if 
anyone of whatever state or condition moved or insti- 
gated the Commons of Parliament or any other person 
to remedy or reform anything that touched the person or 
rule or r^al rights of the king, he should be accounted a 
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traitor. On the Wedneeday Hucey was broaght in 
befon the CooncU, and condemned to die as & tiutor. 
Bat the prelates, headed b; the Primate, came the same 
day before the king and interceded for Uie offender's 
life, protesting that they only asked it as a matter of 
grace; and the Mng, who had probably amused the 
scene, granted the petition, and handed Haxey over to be 
kept in custody by the chnrch. The Parliament now 
lay at the king's mercy, but as the chief promoters of the 
opposition could not be seized, Bichard contented him- 
ael£ trith procuring a confirmation of his right to the 
cnstoma and the recall of three of the banished jadges, 
Besllcnap, Holt, and Burgh, from Ireland. The Duke of 
Laucoatei had aided warmly with his nephew throughout 
the proceedings, and had lectured the Commons for their 
inability to understand the reasons of state which might 
force the king to live beyond his income in time of peace. 
He was rewarded by a statute legitimating hia children 
by Catharine Swyuford, daughter of a Flemish gentleman, 
Sir Payne Boet, who had been hia miatress for years, 
and whom he had since maiiied, to the great disgust 
of the higher nobility. The legitimation, however, was 
not to convey any clum by descent to the crown of 
England. 

Plot Against the Great Noblea — For some years 
past the King of England had been n^otiating in Ger- 
many to obtain the imperial crown, of which the King 
of the Bomaus, Wenzel, was generally deemed unworthy. 
Bichard's ephemeral success in Ireland and French ma> 
riage had lately increased his prestige, and daring the 
spring of 1397 the English envoys received the homage 
ofBupert the Elder, Count Palatine and Duke of Bavaria, 
made a treaty with Bupert the Younger, and were promised 
the homage of the Archbishop of Cologne. The prospect 
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bf new dignity gave the Ving Inctea^ed confidencd in 
himself, and the expense which would attend his deva- 
tion furnished him with an excuse for borrowing money 
from hia sahjecte throughout the realm. At the same 
time, the quarrel with the Duke of Gloucester was un- 
abated. On the return of the English garrison of Brest 
(June 1397), the duke remonstrated with the king pnb- 
licly on the small care taken of his soldiers, and his dia- 
honouiahle policy; and, to show hia displeasure more 
fltrongly, withdrew from the court. It was customary to 
refer matters of state to him for his opinion, and to 
invite him to attend the council ; but he seems habitually 
to have declined on the ground of health, and under no 
ciicumstancea would attend at London. The Dukes of 
York and Lancaster withdrew in like manner to their 
estates, and the seneschal of the royal household, Sir 
Thomas Percy, anticipating trouble, resigned hie appoint- 
ment. The king was now in the hands of a small clique 
of violent men, of whom his half-brothers, the Hollands, 
and William le Serope were the most dangerous. These 
men coiistantly harped on the danger they ran in serv- 
ing the king, and on the way in which his first advisers 
had beeu requited. In July, Thomas de Mowbray, who 
was then Earl Marshal of England and Captain of CaUis, 
came to Kichaid with the story of a plot concerted, he 
said, twelve months before, between the Duke of 
Gloucester, the Primate, the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, 
and Derby, and the Abbots of St Alban's and West- 
minster, the object of which was to seize the king, and 
execute summary justice on the lords of the council after 
the fashion of 1387. The truth of Mowbray's story has 
often been doubted. He had, by his own account^ 
joined in the conspiracy, and the evidence of a traitor 
can never be quite trustworthy. ' Kb had also a family 
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fend with the Earl of Warwick aJxint the barony of 
Oower. The etoiy he told, aa related by Bichord'a 
French favooriteB, conttuna Beveral anachionisms and 
discrepancies, and it is at least saspicious that it was 
not made part of the indictment against Gloucester and 
hie fellow-enfferers. On the other hand, nothing can be 
more probable than that some such plans were actually 
entertained by the discontented nobility, and Mowbray, 
aa Bon-in-1aw of the Earl of Amndel, was likely to be 
taken into their confidence. That Eiehard preferred to 
punish the old rather than the nevr offence is in keeping 
with his character; but Mowbray's accusatioi is said to 
have been broaght forward in Parliament, and the Dake 
of Gloucester's language, denying that he hod been guilty 
of treason since the rising of 1387, seems to ptore tiiat a 
charge had been made against him. 

The Ijeiulers of Opposition Imprisoned. — Hie 
council, in which the king decided on seizing the persons 
of the nobles accused of conspiring, was held about the 
end of June (June 24). A fortnight later (July 10) the 
Earl of Warwick was in London, stayii^ at the bouse of 
the chancellor, welcomed cordially by the king, and in- 
vited to dine with him, when aoldiers appeared in the 
house, and carried him off to the Tower. Two days later 
(July 13) the Earl of Aruadel was seized. He had been 
induced to come to Weatminater by his brother, the 
ArchbiHhop of Canterbury, on the king's solemn oatii ' 
that he should suffer no harm if he came quietly, and 
that the only reason for imprisoning him was to show 
the German envoys that Richard was supreme in his 
dominions. That same night the city militift was mus- 
tered, and the king rode out at their head, and with snch 
men-at-arma as were in the service of his chief supporters, 
to seize the Duke of Gloucester at his country seat of 
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Plasty, in Essex. The duke was quite imprepared for a 
siege, and snrtendered quietly. There was still diead of 
a rising among the people ; so a pioclamatioa was issued 
setting forth that there was no intestioa to reTobe the 
pardons of 1338, and that the aobles arrested had been 
guilty of new treasons. The cle^ were forbidden to 
ofier up prayers for the prisoners. A great council of 
king and peers was held in the hall of l^ottingham 
Castle (Aug. 1, 1387), and formal indictments of treason 
were there recited. About seven weeks later (Sept 17) 
Parliament met at Westminster to deliberate. The king 
had collected a number of Cheshire archers, who seemed 
inclined to revenge Badcot Bridge upon the citizens of 
London, and his adherents came up escorted by their 
irhole military power. Even, therefore, if Parliament 
had not been carefully packed with men nominated by 
the king, it could not have deliberated in freedom. But 
nobles and knights were alike cowed. The Duke of 
Lancaster acted throughout as the king's warm partisan. 
The Duke of York offered no remonstrance. ' The Earls 
of Derby .and N'ottingham applied for a declaration that 
they had severed themselves &om the rebellion of 1387. 
Among the bishops only the Primate dared say that the 
king's pardon conld not be revoked. 

ParliamentB of Weetininater and Shrewsbuiy. 
— Under these circamatancea the work of reaction was 
easy. The Earl of Aiondel was condemned to death and 
executed (September 21), The Earl of Warwick was 
condemned; but as he implored his life abjectly and with 
prayers, which moved even Bichard to tears, and with a 
confession of guilt which the king said wae dearer to him 
than the foifeitures of Gloucester and Arundel, the 
sentence was commuted to life-long imprisonment (Sept. 
28). The Hx^^ of Gloucester was cited to appear,||bnt 
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his gsolei, the Earl Mushal, answered foi. him that he 
had died in pneon at Celaia (Sept. 34). Aa ailerwaida 
appeared. Sir William Briclchill, one of the hanished 
judges, bad heen sent over to question him on the 
articles of indictment (Sept. 7), and the duke'a aoaweis 
being thought uneatisfactoiy he had heen suffocated irith 
a feather bed. Next to Gloncester and Arundd the king 
hated the Archbishop of Canterbury, tmd Parliament 
readily sentenced him to banishment It vas aftervards 
said that he did not appear to answer, under a promise 
that nothing ahonld be dose. Bat it was not safe to en- 
force the law gainst a prelate, and Bichaid had to eon- 
tent himself with persuading the Primate to leave England, 
by a promise that he should be soon retailed, and with 
trying to murder him on bis way to Borne. A liberal 
distribution of honours followed. Five earls were made 
dukes, and one a marquis, and four barons were raised to 
the rank of earls. Before Patiiament adjoomed (Sept. 
29), ita members ewore before the ehrine of St Edward 
to maintain without deceit all the statutes and judgments 
they had consented to. 

Biohard beoomes Despotic. — Four manflia later 
the Estates met again at Shrewsbury (Jan. 27, 1398). 
Tbe king's revenge was not yet satiated, and Sir John 
Cobham and Sir John Cheyny were condemned to death, 
and the punishment commuted to imprisonment for life. 
Then the judges and sergeanta-at-law were desired to give 
theii opinion on the answers returned by their pre- 
decessors at Nottingham in 1387. They unanimously 
replied that the answers were good and loyal, and that 
they should themselves have answered in like manner. 
Accordingly tbe king and Estates declared that the acts 
of the Wonderful Parliament should be annulled and 
utterly set aside. As if to show more distinctly the king's 
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pnipose to destroy all precedente against royal authority, 
the Act oi 1327, hy which the Do Spensera had been 
declared traitors, was reversed ; and even Alice de "Windsor, 
bett«r known as Alice Ferrers, got a promise that her case 
should be reviewed by the king. It was impossible, as 
the jadges told Kichard, that this Parliament could bind 
ita successors, but the members all awoie to maintain the 
ordinances established in it; and Richard announced his 
intention of communicating with the pope, that church 
censures might be denounced against any who violated 
the compact. Then the Commons prayed the king to 
name a committee oi lords and others, to whom the 
powers of Parliament might be delegated, to examine, 
answer, and despatch divers petitions, and other matters 
which the Estates had not time to consider. A precedent 
for this had been establisbed in the last sitting, when 
Thomas Percy had been named proctor for the clergy, 
with power to give assent in their name. Bichard willingly 
assented, and of course formed the committee of his own 
creatures. - Before separating, the Estates granted the 
king a tax of 20 per cent, upon personalty, and the 
duties on wool for life, as if with the view of making him 
for ever independent of Parliament. It was necessary to 
acknowledge their generosity by some act of grace, and 
the king issued a general pardon, clewed, however, with 
three conditions, that the rebels of 1387 must make com- 
position eeparately; that in caee Parliament should here- 
after dispute the grant of the wool-tax, the pardon should 
be revoked ; and that all who had compassed the king's 
life should be excepted. Richard intimated that he had 
a list, which he would not at present divulge, of Cfty 
perBODs who had offended in this way. Even his most 
trusted counsellors professed themselves ^norant of the 
names thus registered. Practically, therefore, power was 
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reserTed to except any man who might offend the king 
hereafter from the Shiewsbory Act of Grace. 

Quurel of Norfolk and Hereford. — It was after- 
wards charged ^tunat Bichard, and seems probable, that 
he falsified the rolla of Farhameut bo as to g^ve the com- 
mittee sanctioned by tiie Estates a genenu and lasting 
power, instead of the mere right to terminate certain 
arrears of Parliamentary bnaineaa. It seeme certain that 
he intended to dispense tJienceforword with Parliament, 
at least till it should be necessary to levy extraordinary 
taxes, and that he meant to pass laws and judge tenants- 
In-chief by the authority of himself and of the committee. 
A case of great importance occupied the attention of the 
committee in the first days of its sitting. There is reason 
to believe that John of Gaunt had expressed stroog dis- 
pleasure on learning of the Duke of Gloucester's death ; 
and his son, Henry Earl of Derby, and now Duke of 
Hereford, had been implicated in the insorrectioa of 
1387, and had nothing to trust to hut the king's assurance 
of favour. While Hereford was riding &om Brentford 
to London in the month of December, Mowbray Duke of 
Norfolk, came up with him, and, as Hereford said, entered 
into discourse about the danger they were both in, saying 
that the king had nevw forgiven the affairs of 1387; and 
that there was a party about him who wished to reverse 
the attainder of £arl Thomas of Lancaster, so as to dis- 
poaaesB those among whom his estAtea had been distributed. 
Hereford nrged the kii^s pardon and promises, and 
Mowbray rejoined that neither could be trusted, and that 
ten years hence he might be plotting their deaths. It is 
uncertain whether Bichard was informed by a spy of the 
nature of this conversation and forced Hereford to dis- 
close it, or whether Hereford himself volunteered the 
diacoverv. or whether John of Gaunt disclosed it, or even 
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■whether Mowbray bimBelf was not the first to ohai^ 
Hereford with treason. But the second supposition is, 
perhaps, the more probable. Hereford might naturally 
distrust a double-dyed traitor like Mowbray, who had 
accused his own father-in-law, and who was perhaps em- 
ployed by the king to elicit fatal confidences. Moreover, 
Quder any circnmstances, to denounce the king's projects 
beforehand was to force the king to disown them, and so 
purchase a reprieve of some years. In &ct, Hereford 
profited by his disclosures to demand and obtain a fresh 
general pardon under the great seal, and by afterwards 
appealing to the king in Parliament, forced Eichard to 
confirm his grace in a set speech before the Estates of the 
realm. 

Baniduaent of Norfblk and Eerefi>Td. — By the 
Parliamentmy Commissioneia the quarrel of the two 
noblemen was referred to the Court of Chivalry. As 
either nobleman flatly denied the words imputed to him 
by the other, it was impossible in the absence of wit- 
nesses to decide which was speaking the truth, and the 
court accordingly decided that they should void the 
quarrel hy single combat. Some monthf^ delay was 
granted that they might prepare themselves, and the 
best armourers of IDlan and Germany were put in request 
to equip them. Bichard'a first thought was to let the 
combat take place. It would rid him of one man at 
least whom he regarded as an enemy, perhaps of both ; 
and the estates of the vanquished nobleman could be 
forfeited. But he had not counted on the strength of 
public opinion. Even in France it was considered mon- 
skons, that two princes, allied to royalty, should be 
suffered to fight in the public liste ; and a special Frraich 
envoy was charged to make representations to Bichard on 
the anlgect In ^England, Hereford, who had served 
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with some distinction u a crusader, and vho waa a man 
of acholaily acquirement, and witli genial and popular 
mannerB, was well liked bj all classes, especiallj in 
London ; and the belief that he would in some way ha 
eaciificed to the Duke of Korfolk, who appeared con- 
fident of lojal snpport, produced a ferment of indig- 
nation. Bichard was warned that the Londonera would 
interfere forcibly if their f^roorite seemed to be getting 
the worst, and that even at Goyentry, the place fixed 
for the dael, Hereford's partisans would preponderate. 
Accordingly on the very day of the combat, when the 
two dukea had already entered the lists, the Iting , to the 
gi«at disappointment of all pre^nt, forbade the dueL 
I'resently Sir John Bushey appeared, and read out the 
king's sentence. It stated that inasmnch as the Duke 
of Hereford had communicated with the Duke of Norfdk 
and with the banished Primate, after being forbidden to 
do so, he was banished the realm for ten years. The 
Duke of Norfolk having hung bock from prosecuting the 
appeal of the traitors of 1387, having spoken against &e 
king's government, and embezzled money allowed for 
the good gownance of Calais, so that the waUs were out 
of repair, was condemned to banishment for life with 
sequestration of his estates, except a yearly pension of a 
£1,000. The two exiles were to soil from different 
ports, and not to come into one anothei's company. 
Among the people there was great murmuring at a 
sentence which seemed to bear so heavily on Hereford, 
against whom nothing worse was chained than suepiciooB 
communications with men of his own. rank. But the 
nobles, understanding that Bichard was wiUii^ to rednoe 
Hereford's term of banishment &om ten years to six, and 
that he would receive letters patent securing to him the 
right of inheriting property during his exile, legardod 
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the sentence with approval, and said that the dnke, irho 
was a young man, might well spend a few yeaia in seeing 
the world, and winning credit in aome crusade against the 
infidel, For Mowbray, whose best friends could only 
say of him that he had been half-hearted in his treachery, 
tlie sole feeling was of execration, and his death in Venice 
a year later, only called out the comment that it was 
" the just judgment of God." 

Richard was now absolute, aud though the violence of 
his late acts had offended the moral sense of the nation, 
they were so far excused by the provocation he had 
received, that a little wisdom and moderation would 
have made him popular among all classes. XJnhappUy, 
he bad learned nothing daring the long years of dis- 
simulation. The ease with which he had beaten down 
opposition, and the dazzling prospect of an imperial 
crown, blinded him to the insecure tenure of his power; 
and some wretched prophecies, which a certain John of 
Bridlington had composed at the time of our French 
victories, were interpreted by the ting's flatterers to 
promise him the greatest sovereignty in the world. 
Kichard made progresses about the country, surrounded 
by his guard of Cheshire archers, forcing nobles and 
geutry to swear fidelity to the ordinances of the Parlia- 
meat at Shrewsbury, imposing fines on seventeen coun- 
ties, forcing many towns to subscribe blank covenants, 
-which he might fill up as he chose, aud exacting 
confiscations from many private persons. A hermit who 
ventured to intercede for the disinherited earls and their 
families was stra^tway sent to the Tower. Even the 
clergy shared the general discontent, when the king forced 
a new Primate upon them, left them to sustain the battle 
againet papal provisions single-handed \ and out of 
deference to French policy, desired theni to remain 
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neatral in the chuicli schism that was then raging. 
Yet it is probahle that all these grieTances woold have 
been endured in silent discontent, if the king h&d not 
Tentoied on the one breach of public faith that gare the 
opposition against him a warlike an(l popular chiet 
John of Gaont died, it was said of grief for private snd 
public troubles, early in 1399 (Feb. 3). The Duke of 
Hereford lost no time in applying by attorney to have 
seisin of his lands, No covenant could be more solemn 
than that by which Bichard had promised tiiat hia cousia 
should not be defrauded of his inheritance. But he nov 
declared that the letters patent had been issued inad- 
vertently, and weie opposed to the judgment given at 
Coventry ; and he ordered that the clerk who had procured 
them Bhould be diawn, hanged, and quartered as a traitor. 
The Duke of Albemarle, Henry's cousin, afterwards pro- 
tested that he had done hia utmost to dissuade Bichard 
£rom these proceedings ; and Henry's half-brother, the 
Marquis of Dorset, declared that he had only given his 
consent in fear for his life. 

Biohard'B Second Viedt to Ireland. — Eichaid 
himself was b^pnning to feel uneasy. It is said the 
discovery of a new prophecy that might be interpreted 
against himself discouraged him. It is probahle he pe^ 
ceived at last that he had not a single trustworthy 
partisan, except among those whose lives would be for- 
feited if he were dethroned. Yet with what has ainoe 
appeared desperate rashness, he resolved to leave England 
at this most critical time, and make a campaign in Ir^and. 
There was some reason for his presence in that coontiy, 
for Mac Murchad, furious that a barony promised him 
had been granted away to the Duke of Surrey, ivaa again 
harrying the EngUsh pale ; and the Earl of March, 
Eichard's cousin and viceroy, had been draped from his 
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horee, ^id torn limb &om limb in a battle witb tlie 
uatiTee. Having determined upon the expedition, 
Eichard omitted no precautiou that ceuld make it safe. 
He reduced the following of the baronage, so that his 
own troops might be a match for any revolt in the camp, 
and he took with him hostages from every great £unily 
in England ; and among them the Duke of Hereford's 
eldest son, afterwards Henry V. He carried over the 
crown jewels and a large treasure; leaving, however, 
more than enongh to deiray the cost of government at 
the dispodtion of the Council of Regency. These pre- 
cautions only increased the general disquiet. ' It was said 
the king intended to hold a Parliament in Ireland, and 
make a fresh proscription of hie most eminent subjects ; 
after which he would £x his residence in Wales or 
Ireland, and govern England &om thence aa a conquered 
province. It was said that William le Scrope, the king's 
most obnoxious favourite, had farmed the escheats for 
the next three years, and was preparing a series of 
indictmente to make his contract profitable. It was 
noticed that a race of villainous informers was sprin^ug 
into existence. Men prayed everywhere that the king 
might never retiim. Even a sumptuous tournament which 
he celebrated before his departtire attracted scarcely any 
guests. Men were too sullen to rejoice, or too fearful of 
being murdered to attend. 

Henry of Laoicaster Invades and Ovemms 
England. — The king's campaign in Ireland (June to 
Aug.) was only partially successful. Some loss was in- 
flicted upon Art Mac Murragh, and the gallant eav^e 
amused the enemy, whom he was too weak to meet in the 
field, with n^otiations which were only meant to consume 
time and exhaust their provisiona. The king was forced 
to march hastily upon Dublin, where the Constable^'of 
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EogUnd, tiie Bake of Albenmrle, airived with freali sup- 
plies and ft fleet of 100 aail. Fi«paratious were made £>t 
ft new march into the interior. Meanvhile England was 
lost Keniy of lancaster had other ii^nrioB to avenge 
beside the loss of his inheritance; for an "Kngllah am- 
bassador had been sent to braok off hb engagement to a 
Fronch princess. He was in commonication with the 
Primftte, who came over from Utiecbt to be near him, and 
was joined by the English exiles, who held conncil in his 
hoose. The French court could not openly support Heniy 
against the king's brothe>inrlBW. Bat the feeling of the 
French nohlea was so strongly in favoor of the exiled 
duke that he was offered any nnmber of French soldiers 
if he liked to recover his inheritance by force. Henty 
wisely declined the aid of foreigners, except that he bor- 
rowed three ships from hia couBtn, the Duke of Brittany. 
With these he coasted from Vannes to Boologne, where 
the t«Bt of his followers joined him, when the whole force 
amounted to less than 100 persons, of whom fifteen only 
were men-at-anns, in ten or twelve ships. It seems to 
have sailed first along the southern coast of England, 
spreading the news of the duke's return, and then made 
directly for the north, went up the Humber, and put in 
at the rained port of Eavenspur some time, in July 
(1 July 4). Henry first marched north apou Pickering, 
one of his own castles, which was surreadered to him, and 
then, with equally good results, upon two of his other 
castles, Enareaborough and Fontefract. He was soon 
joined by the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
who carried with them the whole power of the north. 
Only a few years before, the Percys had been at deadly 
feud with the House of Lancaster, and throughout the 
Tfflgn they had taken part with Richard. But the king, 
probably thinking them only half-hearted in his cause, had 
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'withdrawn his favour from them of late ; and the Duke of 
Exeter had advanced a olaim to the earl's homage for one 
of the oldest mauois the Percys held. Some impnident 
langaage used by the eatl and his son, Hotspur, was re- 
ported at court, and Biehatd summoned them to attend 
him on his poss^e to Irehmd with the intention of pun- 
ishing them ; they were warned, and refused to] obey the 
summons, pleading that their presence was needed on the 
Scotch marches, and that Biehatd had men enough with- 
out them. The king accordingly banished them, and they 
so far obeyed the sentence aa to retire into Scotland, where 
their old enemies gave them a heatty welcome. Ealf 
IfeviUe, Earl of Westmoreland, was in &voiir at court, 
and connected by his son's marriage with the Hollands. 
Eut he waa still more closely connected with the Duke of 
Lancaster, whose sister he had married ; and he probably 
feared that Northnmberland's fate might one day be his 

From the day the nortbero earls joined him, Henry's 
victory waa assured. He proceeded at first with great 
caution, dismissing the few fore^ners who were with him, 
professing to have no thought except to claim his inheri- 
tance, and at the same time circulating manifestoes, in 
which he accused Bichard of intending to massacre hie 
chief opponents, and to increase the burdens laid upon 
the villans, and to sell all his possessions in France to the 
French king. In the Council of Begency, the Duke of 
Yorkwasatbest half-hearted to the king, and the Marquis 
of Dorset was planning how to desert ; Scrope and the 
counsellors of inferior rank were paralysed with alarm; 
and only the Bishop of Norwich had the wish and the 
capacity to make head t^ainst the insurrection. Even he 
eoon found that he was powerless. Thousands of men 
aisembled at the royal summons, And took the liberal pay 
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offend ; bat the langaage of all was that they iroold do 
nothing to hurt the Duke of Lancaster. tJoaUe to stay 
in London or to mnster at St Albans, where the conntr/ 
people remembered the massacres of 1382, the Council 
ihifted tbeir place of reudezvous to Oxford, and resolved 
to march hastily actoss country, secure Bristol, and wait 
at Bome Welsh port with snch forces aa they could com- 
mand. The plan was good, and perhaps the only one 
feasible, but it could not be carried out, for Henry 
marched across country to intercept them, and though he 
reached Bristol later thau the king's army, the mere eight 
of his banner was suEBcient to disarm resistance. York 
and Dorset made terms (July 27), and Sir Peter Couitenay, 
by York's orders, surrendered Bristol Castle with the pe^ 
sons of Sciope, Bnshey and Green, who were beheaded 
next morning. Henry of Lancaster was now at the head of 
an army estimated at 100,000 men. Heat once matched 
upon Cheshire and JTorth Wales, the one part in which 
Bichard was popular, and where his adherents were col- 
lecting forces. Hearing nothing from the king, and dia' 
mayed by Henry's summary execution of Sir Piers Legh, 
the justice of the principality, the royalists dispersed to 
their own homes. 

Biohard's Army DispereeB. — While Henry of 
Lancaster had been carrying out his inYasion of England, 
contrary winds had suspended all communication with 
Ireland. The first messenger who brought news of what 
had happened had been sent at a time when the danger 
seemed small, and the king accordingly contented himself 
with securing the persons of his two chief hostages, and 
with making arrangements for tiie government of the pro- 
vince. The next messenger reported the progress of the 
rebellion, and the march of the royal army toward Milford 
Haven. More time was now lost in transferring the 
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troops to Waterford as the best port of embarkation, and 
when the king at last landed in Wales (Aug. 5), instead 
of finding an army of loyal subjects ready to support him, 
be was greeted with the news of the sunender of Bristol, 
and the defection of the whole kingdom, to his cousin. 
N^ext morning the troops he brought over, 32,000 in all, 
were reduced by deeertioM to some 6,000, and even of 
these many were foreign mercenaries. The King's Council 
debated what should he done. The Earl of Salisbury and 
the Bishop of Carlisle advised that the king should take 
refuge in Bordeaux ; but the Duke of Exeter urged that 
to fly the kingdom would be to renounce the crown, and 
that Conway Castle on the sea would be perfectly safe, 
would allow of escape to France, and that from it Kichard 
might arrange a compromise or prepare to raise bis stand- 
ard again. Thia opinion prevailed, and Eichard left the 
camp secretly that night. Hext morning the army dis- 
persed in dismay. The king's steward. Sir Thomas Percy, 
announced with tears to the royal household that the king 
thanked them for their good service, and exhorted them 
to care for themselves as they best might He then broke 
bis wand of ofQce, and set out himself with the Duke of 
Albemarle to make their peace with Henry of Lancaster. 
Richard iB made Prifioner. — ^Thus far the success 
of the iuBurrection had been miraculous. But its leaders 
knew that their position was insecura They could not 
keep a large army in the field, and if Eichard escaped to 
Trance, or was able to hold out in Conway, popular feel- 
ing was not unlikely to declare itself, after a time, in favour 
of a compromise. Accordingly, when the Duke of Exeter 
arrived at Eenr/s headquarters with a commission to 
n^otiate, he was detained in camp and the Earl of North- 
umberland sent to Conway in bis place. What then hap- 
pened cannot be exactly known. Kichard's partisans say 
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that Horthambedatid produced a forged letter from the 
Duke of Kzeter, telling the king to trnat the earl im- 
plicitly, and that Northumheilaad lepreeeotod Henry of 
Lancaster aa deeiring nothing but netoratton to his lands 
and dignities, and confirmed the assertion with an. oath on 
the EucIurisL On the other hand, Henry's official naint- 
tive, entered on the jRolls of Parliament, declares t^t the 
Primate was preeant at the interview with I4^orthnmber- 
laad, &nd that the king declared to both that he was 
willing to lenouDce the crown, and only delayed the 
formal act of cession till he hod met the Duke in a private 
interview. It is admitted by the royalist writer that 
Richard ezpressed his determination of breaking faith if he 
ever recovwed power ; and it may he assumed that N'orth- 
iimberland promised and even swore to something which 
he knew would not be granted. Richard probably ex- 
pected to be enbjectad to another Cotmcil of Regency like 
that of 1387, and did not understand how completely his 
own bad faith had made compromise ot leconciUation im- 
possible. He seems to have been first disenchanted when 
he found himself at Flint Castle in the midst of a lai^e 
army, and was told by his cousin that there was no chance 
of saving him from the wrath of the Londoners, unless he 
consented to be token along with the army as a prisoner. 
At the same time, the Primate overwhelmed him with 
savage reproaches, till even the Duke of Lancaster was 
moved to pity and bade ^e speaker be folent. Richard's 
powers of dissimulation did not forsake him. He pro- 
fessed himself satisfied ; and seeing a favourite greyhound 
of his own fawn upon the duke, told him to accept it as 
an omen that be was to be king. He also consented to 
issue writs for a Parliament, and letters ordering the great 
abbots to send up the chronicles of the country and persons 
skilled in them ; hut when he found himself witti none 
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but Ms own friends about him, he gave way to pasBionate 
wailiugs, lamenting that he had erei spared his cousin's 
life, TOwing that he had never tranBgreBsed in anything 
against the kingdom of England, and hoping that his 
French and German kinsmen would avenge him. The one 
redeeming circomBtance iu his grief was the genuine love 
and anxiety he displayed for his yonng queen (Aug. 19), 
THe Estates Depose Bichard and Moot Henry 
of Lancaster. — There was some delay in making pro- 
vision for Kichard's progiess across country, apparently 
from a fear lest the Welsh royalists should rescue him, 
and there was time in consequence for the Londoners to 
send a deputation, which met the army at Coventiy, 
and requested the Dute to put his captive to death sum- 
marily. This Henry of course declined to do without 
authority of Parliament The Estates met on Michael- 
mas day at Westminster. On the first day a deputation 
of peers and judges waited upon Richard in the Tower, 
and reminded him, by the Lancastrian account, of the 
promise to abdicate which he had given at Conway. 
The king desired to speak in private with his cousin of 
Lancaster, and having done this, received the deputation 
again wi& a cheerful countenance, and insisted on read- 
ing over the act of abdication himself. It was chiefly a 
formal release to his subjects of their allegiance, but it 
contained a clause in which he was made to say that he 
confessed himself to be altogether useless and insufficient, 
and worthy to be deposed for his manifest demerits. 
At the end he said that, if it depended upon himself, he 
ahoald like the Duke of Lancaster to be his successor; 
and in sign of this he placed his own signet ring on the 
duke's finger. But as the power to fill the throne rested 
with the Estates of the realm, he constituted the Arch- 
bi^op of York and the Bishop of Hereford proctors tr- 
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aononnce his abdication. Next day Farliuueiit met iur 
the great hall at Westminster; the empty throne was 
covered wit>h cloth of gold, and tiie royal proctois 
appeared, and read out the king's act of abdication in 
Latin and English. There was a general feeling that the 
surrender ought to be accompanied with a statement of 
the various acta by which the king had aliwated his 
people. Accordingly, a formal act of indictment, which 
had already been prepared, was read aloud. It began by 
rahearaing those clauses of the coronation oath in which 
the king swore to protect the church, to govern in justice 
and meivy, and to maintain the laws and customs of the 
realm, and it proceeded to enumerate thirty-three in- 
stances in which the kii^ had violated his oath. The 
most important of these were, of course, the questions pnt 
to Uie judges in 1387, and the coup d'Uat of 1397, 
with the murder of the Duke of Gloucester, and the sur- 
render of power procured from the Parliament of Shrews- 
bury. The injustice done to the Duke of Lancaster 
figiued prominently. It was also oj^ed that the Ving 
had taxed his people in time of peace more heavily 
than had been customary in time of war; that he had 
borrowed and not repaid; that he had alienated the crown 
lands; that he had raised money by forcing individuals, 
and even whole counties, to fine for ofEences more or less 
im^inary ; that he had caused men to be imprisoned 
arbitrarily; and that he had tried to subvert the Consti- 
tution by procuring letters of dispensation from the pope, 
and by often saying that the laws of the realm were as he 
chose to declare or think, and that the life and property 
of his subjects were held in his good pleasure. An ex- 
tract from his will showed that he had bound over his 
successor to maintaia the ordinances of Shrewsbury nnder 
penalty of forfeitii^ the royal treasure. It was chaiged 
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againat him that hia faithleaenesa was notorious through- 
out Eiirope ; and an inetanee of even grotesque swindling 
vas alleged, in which the king had induced the Primate, 
by protestations of affection and the sending a private 
token, to transport his treasure to the lojal palace for 
safe keeping when he was driven into exile, an act of 
confidence which the king had requited bj breaking open 
the boxes and spendii^ the treasure. The truth of niost 
of these charges was matter of notoriety. The Estates 
agreed unanimously to depose the king, and appointed 
commissioners to renounce theii homage to him in behalf 
of the whole people of England ; thus not so much 
accepting the king's abdication, as using it to justify 
the act of their own sovereign power. The throne 
was now considered vacant; and the Duke of Lancaster, 
rising up and crossing himself, said, "In the name of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I, Henry of Ijancaster, 
challenge this realm of England and the crown, with all 
the members and the appurtenances, as that I am de- 
scended by right line of the blood arising from the good 
lord King Henry the Third, and through that right that 
God of his grace hath sent me, with help of my kin and 
of my fciende, to recover it, the which realm was in 
point to be undone for default of governance and undoing 
of the good laws." The Estates were questioned one by 
one what they thought of the claim, and replied unani- 
mously that the duke should be their king. So the 
Primate led Henry to the vacant throne, and preached a 
short sermon from the text, " A man shall rule over the 
people," with well understood references to the mis- 
chievous rule of Richard, who hod been crowned as a 
child, and with ohllque reflections on the proper heir, 
the young Earl of March. Then the king-elect thanked 
the Estates in a short speech, promising te disturb no 
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man in hia right, and pointing out that he had come to 
save the coantry in oi^nt public necessity. " And I 
maintain that when a king seta his kingdom in a 'blaze, 
or deetrojB town or village by fin^ as King Bicfaaid has 
done, that he has forfeited his crown." 

Biohard Abdioatee. — Next day the Estates met 
again; and as the depatation' charged to annoanoe his 
deposition to King Richard had not yet executed their 
mission, Merks, Bishop of Carlisle, rose np and protegted 
agfunst the course of proceedings. He pointed ont that 
the wont malefactor ought not to be condemned nnheaid, 
mach less a sovereign who had ruled them more than 
twenty years, and aigued that Henry of lAncaster had 
violated the laws by his retom to England. He w^oand 
up by demanding that Richard should be brought before 
Uie Estates, and qaestioned if he were willing to les^ 
his crawo. It is probable that this desperate proposition 
was suggested by the king himsd^ who hoped to recover 
the old allegiance of his subjects by a personal appeal. 
Henry, of comae, could not permit such an interview ; 
and Merks, who was in high discredit, having been the 
king's boon companion, was taken into custody for dis- 
putiug the late settlement. Then the proctors of Parlia- 
ment wutod npc»i Richard, and the justiciary, Sir William 
Thirnii^ a judge of Richard's appointment, and who bad 
vindicated the N^ottiugham consultation in the 8hrew»- 
bory Parliament, read out the renunciation of homage 
based on the king's confession of inability to govern. 
The deposed king answered to the last words, giving np 
obeisance and faith, that he looked not thereafter, but 
hoped that his cousin would be good lord to him. Some 
explanatory remarks from the justiciary provoked a declam- 
tion from Bichard that he did not and could not renounce 
the religious character of kingship given him by his 
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anointing, and the justiciiuy'B rejoinder that he had con- 
fessed himself unworthy, 'nas met hy the answer that he 
had only admitted that his goverament was not pleasing 
to the people. Even in this BUpreme moment of power- 
leasness the king was evidently devising suhterfuges, by 
which at some happier time he might cancel every oath 
he had taken. Sir "William pointed out that the abdica- 
tion had boen complete and unconditional, and the king 
instantly acquieaeed with a pleasant countenance, and 
only expressed a hope that he might receive an honour- 
able Bustenanca 

Rebellion in Favour of Biobai^ — In what manner 
he should be maintained wae the next question with 
which Parliament bnsied itself; and sentence was given 
that John of Bordeaux, styled Bichard, King of England, 
should be put in a royal prison, and fed with the beet 
food that could be had for money, and that if there 
should be any trouble of people in arms to deliver him, 
he should he the first to die for it. In all likelihood 
this was only r^;arded as a proviaional arrangement, for 
three weeks later the first Parliament Bummoned by 
Henry IV. requested that the captive king might be 
bronght to public trial. Fubhc feeling at the time wae 
■very warm from the angry discussions which had taken 
place between Eichatd's old partisans and the aggrieved 
nobility, the deposed king's favourites constantly pro- 
testing that in aU they did they had acted under fear of 
death. The new king, however, was honourably anxious 
to avoid proceeding to extremities, and perhaps a little 
influenced by a French embasey which had come to 
intercede. He postponed proceedings for a few days, on 
pretence that all the bishops were not present, and it was 
finally determined (Oct. 24) in a conference of the peers, 
where all were sworn to secresy, that RichMd should he 
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put ia sure custody in a place where there ttos no resort 
of people, that none of hie friende should be allowed 
acceaa to him, and that he should not be suffered to 
write or receive letters. There is reason to believe that 
the general feeling of Lords and Commons was in fovour 
of putting him to death, and that only the kii^e positive 
determination not to shed his blood saved him. Heniy's 
clemency was ill requited by the royalists. Within 
thtee months an army was in the field, headed by the 
Earls of Kent, Huntingdon, and Sahsbury, who carried 
with them a priest named Maudeleyu, who strongly re- 
sembled King Bichard, and gave ont that the king had 
escaped ^m prison. Betrayed, surprised, and almost 
taken, Henry was saved by the enthusiasm of the people, 
who mustered to support him in such numbers that the 
insuigenta were compelled to fall back hastily from 
Windsor and Oxford upon the western counties. There 
the people of Cirencester rose in arms, and captured and 
killed the Earls of Kent and Salisbury, while the men of 
Bristol did equally stern justice on the Lords Lumley 
and Deapenser, and the men of Essex on the Earl of 
Huntingdon, who had remained near London. 

Biolua^'s Death.— There con be no doubt that the 
lenity which the king had shown was generally distaste- 
ful, and that men generally were resolved not to leave any 
more noble traitors to the doubtful justice of their peers in 
Parliament Bichard learned in his prison at Pontelract 
of the utter ruin of his cause, and sunk under the blow 
(Jeb. 14, 1400), refusing it is said to eat till it was too 
late to take food, when he was better counselled and 
repented. His body with the face exposed for general 
recognition was brought by easy stages to Langley, and 
there buried without pomp. But there were not wanting 
men who declared that he had been starved to death by 
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his gaolers, or others, ttIio pointed suspiciously to the 
bauds in which his forehead was swathed, and declared 
that be had beeuhiained with an axe by Sir Fieis Ex.ton, 
after a desperate hand fight i^inst seven assailants. 
The first can only be refuted by our trust in Henry's 
character ; the second has been so far disproved that the 
skull has been examined and displays no trace of a 
wound. Later on another romance found belief; it was 
said that the dead body exposed had been that of Mau- 
deleyu, the king's chaplain, who had been beheaded at 
Tyburn (Feb. 4), and that Bichard himself had escaped 
into Scotland. It is certain that some one pretending 
to be Eichard, and acknowledged for !Richard by the 
Scotch court, was maintained at the charge of the Scotch 
kings till he died in 1419, and there is strong eTidence 
that during the whole of this time some persons at least 
in England believed their old monarch to be alive. That 
he took no steps to recover his throne may be explained 
by the statement that his intellect was disordered. But 
the ailments against this story are strong. It would 
seem that Creton, a Frenchman, who knew Eichard per- 
sonally and believed him to be abve was sent into Scot- 
land in 1405 on a diplomatic mission by the French 
court. Soon after his return, Isabella of France, Richard's 
second queen, was married to the Duke of Orleans. The 
inference seems irresistible that Creton was sent to ascer- 
tain the tmth of the story, and. reported against it. "Why 
the Scotch Government should have entertained and 
pensioned an impostor is easily accounted for. For pur- 
poses of hostility against England a false Eichard was 
preferable to a true one. But it is suspicious that he was 
never seriously put forward by the enemies of England, 
or dreaded by the English Government. 
Hemy IV.'a Mercy. — Few things are more remark- 
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able, or more crediUblo to Henty IV., than the Uood- 
leameaa of the first period of the revolution. Except 
^t Sciope, Biuhey, and Green were Bocrificed to popular 
iadignation at Bristol, and that one Hall waa put to 
d«ath as the mmderer of the Duke of Gloacestei, not a 
ainglB Englishman suffered on the scaffold. This lenity 
could not of coQise be maintained after the insumctdon 
of the three earla ; and, besides the leaders, twenty-six 
pereouB suffered at Oxford, and four in London. It is 
said that in ths case of the prisoners tried in Xiondon, 
the judges declared that they could not be found guilty 
on any capital charge, and that the Earl of Arundel 
ordered them to death on his own authority, to please the 
populace. But the stocy comes from a foreigner, and 
seems unworthy of fall credit, as two at least of tJie 
nomber, Shelley and Mandeleyn, had actually been in 
arms agunst the king recognised by Parliament.. It is 
not unlikely, however, that here as elsewhere Henry lY.'a 
partiaans were mora zealous than himself. Three charcli- 
meu, who from their eminent rank escaped the penalty of 
the law on this occasion, were soon liberated without 
worse punishment than a short imprisonment, and two 
of them afterwards obtained promotion, imra the cro^nL 

Reversal of Biohard's Acts.— All Eichard's violent 
changes were cancelled In the first Farliament which the 
new king called. The Speaker, Sir William Dorward, 
presented a petition from the Commons, praying that the 
king's lieges might be as free as in time past; that the 
acta of the Parliament of Shrewabury might be annulled, 
and the acts of the Wonderful Parliament confirmed; 
and that all the disinherited lords might be restored to 
their inheritances. The king, with advice of the Peers, 
at once assented to the petition. By a series of subsequent 
acts the new titles of Richard's creation were cancelled. 
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But tlie Duke of Britbany's eervices did not procure him 
tlie restoratioa of the earldooi of Bichiuond, which 
Eichard had given to the Earl of Weatmoreland ; and the 
only forfeitures of property, till the rehellion of the three 
eails, were of those who had suffered at Bristol History 
does not record a more orderly revolution. The union of 
all classes made Henry of Lancaster irresistible; and hia 
own moderation and decision enabled him to ppt aside 
the violent counsels which were freely rendered, and 
which the nation at large approved. There is a story 
that he once thought of challenging the ciown as his by 
right of conquest, and was dissuaded by the juHticiaiy, 
Sir William ThJming, who showed him that such a claim 
would invalidate every title deed in England, He accord- 
ingly was careful to disclaim the right of conquest in his 
first speech in Parliament. The expression that he was 
of "the right line of blood," may, and probably does, 
mean only that he wished to limit the Parliamentary 
right of election to a prince of the blood. But it served 
in later times as the pretext for an extrava^nt &blB, 
probably fathered during the Wats of the Eoses, that 
Henry's great-great-grandfather, Edmund Hunchback, Earl 
of Lancaster, was r«ally the elder brother of Edward I., 
and had been unjustly set aside from the succession on 
account of his deformity, 

Oharaoter of Biohard II. — Another more ancient 
fable, that Bichard II. was a bastard, originated no doubt 
in the disposition to account for his degeneracy from the 
Black Prince, and has no shadow of probability except 
from his mother's light fame. To us who look across ' 
time, it is evident that never man was more justified in 
his child, than Prince Edward in Bichard of Bordeaux. 
Both the redeeming and the worse traits of either charac- 
ter were for the most part the same; the nxorionsness, the 
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affection for Mends, the sumptnonsness of taste, ths 
liberalitj, the devotion, the ready insight, and the fearloEs 
presence of mind, no less than the unscmpoloa&ness, the 
feiocitj, the drift toward low profligacy, and the inability 
to listen to wise connseL But the father was trained a 
eoldier, and fell npon times when to be a brilliant general 
was to be the savionr and dariing of the English people; 
while the eon, probably with less aptitude, certainly with 
lees taste for war, was parUj unable to attempt costly 
campaigns, and partly reluctant to renounce the etmggle 
against constitutional liberty. Yery different &om Edward 
II., whom he seems superficially to resemble, Bichard II. 
in later years at least was never governed by his favourites, 
hut pursued a policy of his own, with which they were 
not trusted, and which kept them in constant terror by 
its breadth, its thoroughness, and its secrecy. Could he 
have held his hands from Ms cousin's heritage, at least 
till that cousin was in his power, Eicbard would probably 
have succeeded in transforming the English monarchy 
after the French modeL But he misiuiderstood the 
nature of his own success. He had triumphed for a time, 
because in a small and thinly scattered population, even 
a small force could easily overawe resistance fur a time, 
and because his opponents had committed many mistakes. 
But the mere presence of a hostile leader, the mere raising 
of a rival flag, were sufScient in a country where half the 
able-bodied men were soldiers, to transfer the crown to 
one who a few days before had been a beggared exile. 
The deposition of an unworthy king was repeated for the 
second time in a century, and Magna Charta never needed 
to be confirmed again. 

State of the People during Bichard II. 's Reign. 
— To his people Richard's misgovemment was less costly, 
and even lesa dangerous, than the splendid aucceeses of 
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the tfaird Edward and of his son had heen. Men de- 
moralised by war murmared at peace; men accuatomed 
to plunder in foreign countries sate down sullenly to till 
the fields and pay taxes. But population increased i^n; 
trade found new channels in the German and Baltic 
Seas, and agiicultuie revived. Langley gave the highest 
expression to the old forma of English poetry in the 
vision of Piers Plowman ; and Gower and Chaucer founded 
a new school WyclifFe and his foUowera stirred religious 
thought and feeling to their depths. Questions of con- 
stitutional change, questions of personal freedom, ques- 
tions of reform in church and law, all were in the air and 
in men's minds and on their lips. Could the country 
have consented to for^o its miserahle amhition, and the 
dreams of foreign dominion, it might have retrieved all 
that the policy of a single warlike king had given to 
wreck. But the curse of blood wantonly shed, which 
had overtaken the heir of the victorious princes, was yet 
to work itself out upon the nation which had escaped^ 
their policy. Exhausted, held hack from war, or occupied 
with other and better impulses as England m^ht seem to 
he, it had no stronger wish than to renew the struggle 
. which had been the heroic episode of the 14th century. 
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Milan, 197,216; Duke ol 
Uilford Haven . . . 
Milton, the chapter of 
Maine, Le . . - . 
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Montfort, Jean de 136-7, 189, 
161, 181-3 
MoDmoutb, Richard of 
Mqntagua, William da lOi-S, 113 
Montaubon, the women of . I6S 
Montreail, the ftwn of . . 172 

Moravia, Cha 

Moray, Earl of . , . .108, 108 
Morbecqae, Denis de . 
Moreham, Sir Herbert 
Morlef, Robert de. . . . IIUJ 
Mortimer. Baser de 11,68,77,80, 
85-6, S2, 98, 102, 103-5 
Mowbtay, John de . . 78, 107 

Sir Philip 68 

Thomas de . 296-8, 301, 303 
Munater, English dafeat at 
Mynstemorth^ Sir Thomas 

Navaire 99, 216 

King of 118, 158-9, 166-9, 173, 

183, 187, 221, 291 

Navarrette . . . 186-7, 228, 2i3 

Neath, Abbey 

Neville, Loid 

Newton, Sir John . . . 251, 258 
Newtown the Bold . . . _ . 
NewcaHtle-on-Tyno , 82, 94, 273 
Niaullet, bridga ot 
Norfolk, county of _, 

2t;0, 262-3 I Dnka 

296, 300-3; Earl of '. 98 
Norham, Confarenoe at 82, 72, 83, 

Normandy, 126; Duka of, 
137,140,161,165,167-9, 
172,281;inrad6d,140-l, 
147,169,168,182. IJ 

Northampton, Earl of 289, 306, 



C, 154, 



John de 



Northumberland .... 32 
Earl of 262-3, 280 

Norway. Fair Mud of . . 35 

Norwich .... 24, 154, 260 
BiBhop of 87, 229, 260, 266, 271 
Marquis of 307 

NoKingbam. Earl of , 289, 297 
Ordinancea and parlia- 
ment of, 71, 103,279-80, 



297 



Nojers,Miles do 



101 



Orleans, Dnke of . . . 161, 317 
Ormeaby, Justiciary . . . 141 
Ormond, Earl of ... , 98 

Orwell 87, 128 

Otterbnm, raid ot . . . 273-4 

Oiford. . . 79, 176,238, 24S 

Oiford, Earl of 193,199,226-7, 

276 

Palatine Count 294 

Pampeluna, Mynaterworth 

taken at 195 

Paris 122. 165, 168, 170-1, 176 
ParUamenta 59, 70, 79, 88-9, 
93, 103, 206, 223-4, 229, 
247, 263, 283-6, 300. , 312 
Pedro, King of CaatUa 182-7, 191 
Peerage, privilege of . . . 134 
Pembroke, Baila of 51, 61-2, 65, 
72, 140, 196-6, 198, 226 
PenthievTc, Jean de . . . 182 
Percy, Henry 106-7 ; Hot- 
spur, 263, 273-4, 807 ; 
Lord, 200, 203-7; Sir 
Thomas . 395. 299, 306-9 
PerigonJ, Cardmal de . . , 163 
Perrers, Alice, 198-9, 201, 
204, 208, 24], 299: Sir 

Ralf 243 

Perth 49,107 

Peter of Blois 27 

Philip III. 123; IV., 123; 
tyle Lone, 99, 120, 123; 
VI., de ValoiB, 100-2, 
112, 118-20,123-6,136- 
4S, 147-50, 168; Count 
d'Evreui, lOO, 123 ; the 

Bold 171 

Philippa, Queen, 128, 161, 198, 216 

Philpnt 228 

Picard, Mayor of London 20, 228 

Picardy 142, 176 

Pierre, Eustache de St. 150-1 
"Piers Plowman," ballad 

of ... 26, 222, 254, 321 
Pileus, Cardinal under Urban 

VI 270 

Poiaay, Edward's court at , 141 
Poitiera . . . 19,163,227-8 
Poitovi, provmoe of U7, 168, 172-8, 
192 
Plague, the children's . . 176 
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Pole, Hidiael de U . STG-7, 2S1 
Poll Tu, impoaition of the . i& 

Font ds Luuc 192 

deValiuit 194 

Ponterract Cutla . 71, 800, S16 
PaDthieu Kfi, 142, 149, 173, 191 
Fonleluid Cutle . . . . ZT3 
Popea ... 97, 11^ 122, 270-1 
Plvmonire, «t>tat« of . 23S-9 

Provene* IH, 184 

PniMiui meichuits . . .231 



. . 281-2, 297 

a «. 50, 76, 82, 

94,106 

KsTeiupDr 107, 306 

lUynJd, Walter .... 92 
KenfrewBhire, W»Jl»ce of . 41 

Rich&rdI 31 

IT., statute of, 17; ■cces- 
aion u K minor, 240; 
conduct of during Wst 
TyWd rebellion, 252-6; 
conference with the in- 
lurgenU, 258-61 ; uvere 
Biunple, 26I-S ; cancels 
the chiTiera, 262-4 ; reli- 
gious views, 26S: chnr- 
ecler, 265-9, 319-20; 
mBtriage, 269-70; mls- 
govemment, 274-^; un- 
"opularity, 287; visit to 



popuu 



loPriEcess Isabella, 
290; usurpution, BAS- 
SOS ; aecond visit to Ire- 
land, 304-S; deposition 
M)d death .... 309-17 
Kheims .... 100, 171, 248 
Bichmond, Earl of CI, 83, 115, 
13^ 
Robert 11. of Arti^ . 120-1, ISl 
of Sieil)^, King .... 128 
Kint mife Bruce 
Rocbe^Demien, besieglnE of . 151 

Rochella 174, 195-8 

Eochester, ' ' " " 



tofHsn 



ike 



Bos, Bobert, Baron cf Warl 

Roet, Sir Payne . . . 

Bokesbf, Thomas da . . 



Romonotiii, EUegv of . . . 160 
Rooon, bnmina of port ttf . 141 
RonwmiB, ctHoion of . . . 173 
Boibiush . . 39, 19-51, 175-6 
Supeit, the Eider and 

Younger, 294 

Salisbury, Bishop of . . 241 
Earl of 179, 11>9, 255, 309, 816 

parliament of 101 

Sir John 28( 

Salle, Sir Robert . . . 223, 361) 
Sandwicb, town of ... 24 
Savov, Count of . ... US 

palace S07, ^4-3 

Ba;, Loid William de . 21, 22 
Eicarbon>ngh, Siege of . . 61 

Schakel 242-1 

Scrope, Bit Richard . . 276-7 
William le . . 295, 30a, 303 
Scone, coronation stone at 97, 109 
Scotland, highland kings of, 
81 ; highlands, 32 ; snc- 
cesnon to throne, 33-8 ; 
English war vitb, 39 ; 
leiolt under Richard 
Waltoce, 41 ; defeat of, 
44t; rebellion under 
Robert Broce, 46 ; Ban- 
□ockbnm, 64-6 ; tmce, 
77 ; invading army, Ed. 
II. defeated, 82, 3; treaty 
of peace, i£./ renewal of 
hostilities, 94 ; iavasiou 
of England, 96-6! peace, 
""; Balliol's invasion. 



107; : 



it Bali. 



don Hill and Dupplin 
Hoor, 109-10 ; years of 
war, 111-12; and its re- 
sults, 113; border hosti- 
lities, 131 ; invasion of 
EWIand ukd defeat at 
Neville's Cross, 146-7; 
the black death, 156; 
treaty of Biitigni, 173 ; 
burned CandlBmss, 176 ; 
border warfare, 178-248 ; 
proposal to lend lindiah 
troops declined, 257; 
raid of Otterbum, 273; 
death of Douglsa and 



Beton, Sir Chiistopher , 



9, NicboUa ■ 



18,17 



Seioe, the river HI 

Selby, Walter, murder of . lifl 
Sena, Archbishop of . . . 182 
Serfs, position of tbe ... 21 
Slu'ewsbnry Act o Grace, 800, 
SOS, 312 

Sluya 127-130, 275 

SoisBona, peoaanta revolt at 166 
Southampton, black death 

breaks out at . . . , -1B3 

Soulia, John de, exile of . 14 

Spaniah wars, 157-a, 182-93, 195-6, 

212, 218 

Spenser, Hugh da, I. , 17, 66,73, 77, 

79, 85, 87, 299 

Hugh de, II..68, 72^,78-80,83-8, 

91-2,299 

St. Albans, 259, 808; Abbey, 

II, 132, 154: Abbot of, 

11, 259, 261-2, — 

Andrew'a , . . 



BarCholomew'B . 
Cloud .... 
David's, Bishop of , 
John's, Clerktfuwall 
John of Jerusalem 
Malo .... 
Uary^ Abbot of 

Riul's Catiiedral', 8, 

Peter's Abbey , , . 

Thomaa of Canterbury 

Stafford, Eail de, 107, 200, 203, 

205 



168 



ouiuuope, Dto 
Stanley, Sir Ji 
Btapleton, Walter de 
Stewart, Robert . 



258 



Stratford, Jobn de 
Strabolgles of Athol 
Stury, Sir Richard 
Solfolk; Earl uf, 164, 199, 27G 



Sumy, Duke of , . . .304 
Earl of 8, 9, 40-3, 68, 68, 71 
Talbot, Richard .... 107 
Talleyrand of Perlgord . ISS-l 
Taxation, and revenue of the 
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Tello, Don .... 185-6 
Temple, burning of the . 251-5 
Templar, Order of Knights £31-6 

Thanet, Isle of 127 

Thirning, 8ir William, Jus- 
ticiary 311, 319 

Tickhill, royal castle of . . 81 
Tonnerre, Invasion of . . . 171 
Toulouse, expedition from . 110 
Touraine, oesaion of . ,168,172 

Toumay 180, £17 

Tower of London, 6, 103, 131, 
2O0, £55-6, 283 
Trastamare, Don, oirfe Henry, 

Rii« of Castile. 
Treasons, statute of ... 223 
Treaillan, Robert. Justiciary 

262, 279, 283 
Trussell, William, Jofiticiary 89 
Turberille, Pagan de . . . 68 
Turabury Castle .... 45 
Turpynglon, Sir Hugh de . 101 
Tyler, Wat, rebellion nnder, 228, 
252, 258 
Tynemouth .... 62 

Ulster, Earl of . . . 17, 66, 67 

Chiefs of 66 

Settlers in . . . 106, 213-4 

Urban V., Pope, . . 183, 237-8 
VI 218, 270 

Valenciennes, Valence, Vienne, 

and Verdun .... 114 

Valence, Aymer de . . . 55 

Valoia, Philip de 100, 118, 120-1, 

218 

Jeanne de 1 20 

Valladolid, the city of . . 187 
Vere, Robert de, 269-70, 271, £8£, 

Vernon, Ralph 282 

Vienne, Sir John de . 160, 272-3 
Vlolante, married to Dnke of 

Clarence 197 

Voloano8s_fn Guernsey . . 3 

Wake, Ladv Blanche . 222, 236 
Waldock, Robert de, Chan- 
cellor 89 

Wales . . 38, 67-8. 306, 30a=B 
Prince of, vide Edward the 

Black Prince. 
Princess of . 191, 199, 207, 247 
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WklUca, Bir WillUm, nTolt 

andn «M4 

Wkllingford Cutl* ... 86 
WilihuD, North . ... 160 
WilwoTth. Sir Richard, 228, 2fiS, 
2S8-B 
Wat Tjler, rabtlllon of, 328, 2524 
WanniM, Earl of . . . . 1S3 
Warwick, Earl of, E5, 6^3, 
1S2, 197, 200, 20G, 223, 
280-3, 286, 2S6-7:C«aUe 62 
Wenul, King of the Romana, 

260-70, 29* 

38. 88-9, 139. 

2*7, 280-1, 288, 295-7 

.. 32,77 

306. 307, 319 



Eariol 
White Kirk, chore 
Wlltabire, conuner 
WilUam, the Lion 



. 33, S* 

. . . 129,18* 

CT, . . . . 8, 98, 102 
of, 11,89,90,98.133, 
199, 203, 205-4, S7T, 2B6 



WiDcbnter, EaA of, vUU Dc 

SutDtaof 221 

Windior, Sir William . 198. 201 

Alice aB,tnil«Alic« Ferrers. 
Woodatock, Thoniaa of 100, SOS 
Wiawe, John, the rebel 

priest 260-* 

WyclyffB, Dr John, 206-7, 23S, 
2**-^7. 264-6, 271 
Wykeham, William of, vide 
Bishop of Wiachealer. 

15* 

Archbishop of, ■ 
102,1*8, 277, 281. 311; 
Duko of. 274, 295, 297, 807 
Yorkshire, cnnntyof, 60, 77, lS3-t 
Yeomanrj, the English, 2, 23, 33. 



Ypres, city of . . 
Zouche. WHliam la 
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